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The thesis aims at studying various^ economic, -political 
and administrative a spects of the Mughal province of Delhi 
from 1580 to 17 19. Introduction gives the sources on which 
the thesis is based. All kinds of material, notably Persian 
historical works and records of all kinds; Rajasthani 
documents and accounts of European travellers have been used. 

The study begins by establishing the limits of the suba , 
as well as of its divisions, and the changes made in them 
from time to time. T he physical geography of the area is 
then studied, with special reference to rainfall lines 
(isohyets). An element of human geography enters by correlat- 
ing Mughal administrative boundaries with the linguistic 
boundaries (after Grierson). An actual correspondence between 
administrative and linguistic boundaries has not however been 
established. (Chapter I). 

Chapter II deals with the pattern of Agricultural 
production in the suba . It has been found that the extent 
of cultivation increased greatly between the reigns of Akbar 
and Aurangzeb. Price variations are also been discussed. 

The price-data suggests that there was&arise in the 

value of wheat between 1595 and 17 15. 



Data on mineral productions and manufactures are 
brought together in Chapter III. 

This is followed by an analysis of the Land-revenue 
system in the suba . A comparison of dastur-rates . with 
Sher Shah's rai 1 and modern yields has been attempted. 

Though the final dasturs do not seem to have been simple 
averages of the rates for the years 15-24 as suggested by 
Moreland# they obviously belong to the same range. A 
comparison of Sher Shah's rai 1 with the final dasturs 
suggests that Akbar was not using Sher Shah's rai * as the 
standard rate, and was thus talcing a higher proportion of 
crops than justified by Sher Shah's rai l 

Examination of the 1 ama * dami figures should enable 
one to trace the changes in the gross estimated revenue 
assessments of province over the period. A number of 
j ama ' dami statistics have been collected and analysed. An 
attempt is made to describe pattern of urban- taxation. The 
structure of revenue administration is delineated by describ- 
ing the functions of the various revenue officials. 

In Chapter- 5 an account is offered of the position 
of the revenue-grantees, their caste-composition and rights 
enjoyed by them. The study suggests that the grantees 
prefer their grants near urban areas . In addition, Muslim 
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grantees seem to have showed some preference in the areas 
where the zamindars were Muslims . 

Chapter - 6 deals with the position of the zamindar- 
class and their caste-composition. zamindars of the 
distant and outlying parganas and sarkars seem to have 
possessed a larger share in the surplus. Between 1500 and 
1900 the position of the Rajputs and the Jats seems to have 
greatly Improved while Saiyyids, Afghans, Thathars and 
Ahirs have been on the losing side. The main other gainers 
have been Banias, Mahajans and Kayasths. 

The thesis then passes on to the 1 aqir and the 
khalisa admi lustration. Material has been collected on the 
treatment of peasants by laqirdar's agents (Chapter 7) . 

Chapter 8 describes the general administration of 
the suba. First, the Governors, their powers, tenure and 
clan-composition etc. Brief biographical notices of the 
Governors are given to illustrate what manner of men held 
the post and for how long. Akbar showed preference for the 
Turanis, Jahangir for Indian Muslims and Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb for Iranis in their appointments. Next, the 
Chapter deals with the powers and jurisdiction of the 
faul dars . A list of the f aul dars of various sarkars/Chaklas 
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has been compiled. A number of other officials, such as 
gagis , castellans, kotwals appear in our records, and their 
postion and functions are described. 

Chapter 9 dials with commerce-important trade routes 
and the pattern of trade of the suba . 

The volume of commerce in the province could be 
reflected in the volume of money issued from its mints. 

The fluctuations in the coin output have been studied here 
on the basis of the catalogues of major Mughal coin 
collections. As expected the output expands greatly after 
the building of shahj ahanabad by 1664 Delhi surpassed Agra 
and Lahore in coin-output. 

The next Chapter deals with the construction of the 
city of Shahj ahanabad. A study of various classes living 
in Delhi attempted. It is vgued that Delhi was not a mere 
•camp-city'; there lived a sizable, permanent merchant class 
as well. 

Chapter 11 deals with the analysis of the Mughal 
relations with the Himalayan terr itories - Kumaun, Srinagar 
and Sirmur* While the Kumaun and Sirmur raj as maintained 
cordial relations with the Mughals, Raja of Srinagar often 
resorted to defiance of Mughal authority. 



The last Chapter deals with two main uprisings 
which occurred in parts of the province - those of the 
Satnamis and the Sikhs* An effort has been made to high- 
light their agrarian character. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this thesis I have tried to assemble information 
on the various political# social# economic and administrative 
aspects of the guba of Delhi from the time of its formation 
(1580) to the accession of Muhammad Shah (1719)? Uptill no 
attempt has been made to study the suba of Delhi as a separate 
region, though Delhi and its monuments have received consider- 
able notice from writers, such as Fanshawe, Carr Stephen, 
Frykenberg and Narayani Gupta. Other scholars have written 
on matters which are relevant to the history of the suba . 

These include works of reference like Elliot's Memoirs , 

Crooke’s survey of Tribes and Castes of North-Western Provinces , 
Grierson's Linguistic survey of India and Irfan Habib's 
Atlas of the Mughal Empire . Other works bear upon the 
economy and administration of the Mughal Empire# like 
P. saran's Provincial Government Under the Muqhals , Irfan 
Habib's Agrarian System of Mughal India and Dr. Shireen 
Moosvi's Economy of the Mughal Empire# c. 1595 . Needless 
to say, I have tried fully to avail of these works. But 
my basic evidence comes from the sources themselves. 

These sources consist mainly of Persian texts and 
documents. The most important text undoubtedly is the A'in-1- 
Akbari of Abiil Fazl completed about 1598. For the text I have 
mainly relied on Blochmann's edition but for the statistical 
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portion X have also used two early manuscripts in the 
British Library Add. 7652 and 6552. In case of any difference 
among various MSS, readings I have generally accepted those 
figures which tally in two MSS. but in case of differences in 
all the MSS. readings, that of MS. 7652 (which I consider by 
far the most accurate) has been accepted. The A* in* a 
statistical-data has been of considerable use to me for 
analysing various economic aspects of the suba . 

To supplement the A* In* s statistical-data for later 
periods I have used the Malalls-us Salatin , Bayaz-1 Khushbui , 
Dastur-ul ‘Amal-j ‘Alamairi . Fferhanq-l Kardani . Dastur-ul *Amal 
of post 1696 (Fraser-86), Dastur-ul ‘Amal-i Shahjahani . 
Zawabit-i t Alamqiri . Muntakhab~ut Tawarlkh , Dastur-ul < Amal-l- 
Shahanshahl etc. All these texts provide statlsticstics 
of revnues ( jama */ hagll ) • 

Another very important source for revenue statistics 
is Kaqhazat-1 Mutafarriqa , written around 1707. It not only 
provides ffuba/sar kar wl se figures as in other dastur-ul Amals 
but also gives inahal lists of each sarkar . For sarkars it 
has provided figures on lama * and basil both while for mahals 
it has entered only the •jamadand. figures. It is thus of great 
help in demarcating and identifying sar kar- boundarl es . 

I have also utilized one Dastur-ul ‘Amal of 1760 in tfea 
University Collection, M.A. Library, Aligarh. Probably I am 
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using it for the first time. Though its figures are from 
mid 18th century, it is important in that it also provides 
hagll«.i ausat figures for both the aarkSra and the sair 
taxes. Since it is of a rather late period so I have not 
used the sarkar wise figures but its sair figures shows great 
e^finitywith the figures given in the Dastur-ul ^Amal-i ‘‘Alamolri . 
It also provides further details that are not given in the 
Dastur-ul c Amal~j ‘Alamalri . 

An important Persian work concerning the Delhi suba 
is Chahar Gulshan of Ra’i Chaturman Saksena, which has a 
chapter on suba Delhi. For the text I have used MS. of 
‘Abdus Salam Collection. For the figures I have also consulted 
MS, Qutbuddin Collection S&rikh Farsi 87/7 f MS. University 
Collection Ffcrsia Akhbar - 78 and MS. Habib Gan J- 32/157, all 
from the M.A, Library, Aligarh, In case of variations in 
MSS readings I have accepted that figure which is found in 
two or more MSS. In case of variations in all the MSS I have 
accepted the reading of the Ml. ©f^Abdus Salam Collection 
which I consider the best. Along with l ama * statistics the 
work gives interesting sarkir-wise numbers of measured 
( jUmitwl palrauda) and unmeasured villages. It greatly helps 
in the analysis of the extent of cultivation during the early 
years of 18th century. It also provides route-maps which 
helped us to trace various trade-routes connecting Delhi suba 
ran during Mughal period. 
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Some administrative manuals throw considerable light 
on the nature, character and jurisdiction of various officers 
in the suba . Among such works are the Dastur-ul *Amal of 
Jawahar Nath Bekas, written on sarkar Sambhal in Muhammad 
Shah's reign. It contains letters of appointment of diwin . 
fau Idar. amin . kotwal , chaudhrL ganunoo . muhtaslb and various 
other revenue officials. 

Another Interesting collection of documents is the 
Durr-ul C Ulum . Its documents refer to various partrana- level 
revenue officials. It has also given some complaints against 
various revenue officials regarding their oppression and 
extraction of illegal cesses. I have also consulted the 
Nlgar-nama-1 Munshi which is of a similar nature. For this 
I have used Nawal Kishore's edition and also consulted the 
MS* in the Department of History, Aligarh. 

For the political history of the suba in Aurangzeb's 
reign, much information can be gleaned from the Akhbarat-1- 
Parbar-1 Mu* alia . 2 have used microfilms of both the volumes 
of RAS, London and ofnthe Sarkar's Coll action in the National 
Library, Calcutta. The Akhbarat contains a day-to-day report 
of the proceedings of the Court of the Mughal Ehperor 
Aurangaeb for various years ( 4 R.Y. to 51 R.Y.) . There are 
gaps, such as for the period of the SatnamI rebellion (1672) • 
Never- tl. el ess Akftbarat threw much light oh the tenure and 
and powers of various administrative officials- governors. 
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fauldars . kotwals . qlledars . waqa‘l-1 navis , sadr , muhtasib 
etc. Besides, the Akhbarat also proved to be of great help 
in tracing Mughal relation* with Kuniaun, Srinagar (Garhwal) 
and Sirmur territories of the Himalayan region. 

Jahinara Begum * a letters addressed to Raja Budh 
Prakash of Sirmur are of great help in analysing the Mughal- 
Sirmur relations. Letters are from 13 to 23 R.Y. of Aurangzeb. 

For analysing nature of revenue grants the A*in*s 
suyurobal statistics proved to be the great help. I have 
also used various original farmans and mad ad*. 1 ma * ash documents 
There are numerous collections of these in the Library of 
the Department of History, AMD. Some documents have been 
printed in modem works like the Tarikh-i Amroha, and the 
Ma 1 aair-iil A Idad . 

For agrarian matters, Shaikh Jalaluddin Thanesarl's 
Tahacfuo*! arazi-1 Hind is of great importance 
since it is written by a person who himself belonged to that 
class of madad»l ma'ash holders. It is an Arabic work 
written in 1581-82 but Sa'id Ashraf Hadvi has published it 
from Karachi in 1963 with an Urdu/translation. Jalaluddin 
criticises Akbar* s administration for his policy. He claimed 
mllklat rights over the grants which rtjghal Emperors never 
approved of. 
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I have also used Jalal Hisarl and Bal Krishan 
Brahman’s letters written late in Shahjahan's reign. They 
throw light on local history and problems of administration 
in the Hisar Area, The collection also contains a unique 
Memorandum on the chitung river. 

Information about the suba is found in biographical 
dictionaries, Zakhirat-ul Khawanin of Shaikh Farid Bhakharl 
and Ma* aslr-ul Umara of Shah Nawaz Qian, For the Zakhlrat- 
ul Khawanin I have used the printed edition (in 3 vols) 
published by Moin-ul Haq from Pakistan in 1961. For 
Aurangzeb's reign one has to rely on Ma’aslr-ul Umara alone 
Both the sources were of great help in constructing the 
biographical accounts of various Governors of the suba , 

I have also used Halafc-1 Manazll-az Shah lahanabad ta 
Kabul: of ^Abdul Qadir Khan, Though it was written in late 
18th century (1796), it provides interesting information 
regarding flora, fauna, fertility of soil, crops, water- 
resources, various caste-composition etc. It is written in 
the form of a travel diary# During his visit from Shahjahana- 
bad to Kabul whatever the author saw he has recorded. As 
far as my knowledge goes, I am utilizing it for the first 
time. 


Besides the above mentioned Persian sources I have 
also consulted the Persian historical works which covers my 
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period* These are listed in the Bibliography. 

Apart from these Persian sources I have also 
consulted sane Rajasthani sources. Among these I have 
used arhsatta of parqana Bawal (1663-64) and arhsatta of 
Jai Singh Pura Jihanabad (1710-15) . Besides, some nirkh- 
bazar documents have also consulted. The Arhsatta of 
pargana Bawal provides details of area sown, area under 
crop failure, different crops- sown, productivity etc. 

Besides, it also mentions productivity of particular crops 
over different categories of lands. Not only the details 
of parqana Bawal as such, but details of all the villages 
which parqana Bawal contained are given The Arhsattas of 
Jai Singh Pura Jihanabad are documents concerned with the 
income and expenditure of the pargana . It provides details 
of taxation from various heads. While giving the disburse- 
ment, some information on prices prevalent at that time U cd** . 

Nlrkh-bazar documents utilized are those of Delhi of three 
dates 10* 13 and 17 Jbly 1715, only. But it helped in form- 
ing out the trend of prices prevalent at that time. 

J have also consulted the Satnami scripture. It is. 
written in both Persian and Nagari scripts. Since the 
transcript available to me is the one which is provided to 
me by Professor Irfan Habib who has copied only the Persian 
version from RAS , London. Even so, it has been of great help 
to me to analyse the nature of the Satnamis' revolt - their 
teachings , cu s toms etc • 
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1 have also consulted European travellers' accounts 
dealing with the ?uba. Among these I may mention particularly 
Fr« Monaerrate Tavernier and Bernier’s* These are supplemented 
by the reports of the English Corrpany's factors. The 
information contained in documents relating to Surman's 
embassy has been particularly useful. 

2 have also consulted various Museum Catalogue of 
Coins? Modem District Gazetteers too have been Used. 
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Chapter 1 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE gUjtA 

Akbar divided fcis empire into twelve subas or provinces 

in 1580. 1 The suba was a new creation; previous to 1580, the 

largest territorial unit, at least within the areas of the old 

Lodi empire, was the sarkar . The area of the Delhi suba . as 

carved out by Akbar, coincided with the territories of five 

sarkars that had been mentioned by BSbur namely Sirhind, Delhi, 

2 

Miyan-i-Doab, Hissar-Flruza and Sambhal. With the creation of 
sflbas. the old sarkars. sometimes reduced in size and therefore 
Increased in number, became parts of the gubaa « Akbar* s suba 
of Delhi continued with the sarkars of Sirhind, Delhi, Hissar, 
FIruza and sambhal; the sarkar of Miyan-i-Doab was replaced by 
Saharanpur; and there were the additional sarkars of Kumaun, 
Rewari and Badaun. 

According to the A’in-i-Akbarl the territorial limits 
of the suba of Delhi extended from Palwal to Ludhiana ( r 165 
kurohai 1 ) , from the sarkar of Rewari to Kuma un-hills C140 kurohs *) 
and from Hissar to Khisribid ('130 kurohs*) , It adds that the 
suba was bounded on the north-east by sarkar iChairabad ( suba 

1, Abi& Fazl, Akbarnama , ed. Abdul Rahim, Calcutta, 1879, 
Vol.III, p*2I Tl 

2. BSbur, BAbur-nama (Turkish Codex), ed. Annette S, Beveridge, 
Gibb Memor ! a 1 Serie s I, London, 1971, f. 292 a-b; See also 
English tr. by Annette S. Beveridge, Reprint, Delhi, 1970, 
Vol. II, p.521. 
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Awadh) , in the north by the Himalayan ranges and in the south 
by the subas of Agra and Ajmer; on the west it had Ludhiana. 1 


When the Ain was written j the suba comprised eight 


sarkars subdivided into 232 mahals 



(See Map 1*1), 


Under Shahjahan some changes were made in the territo- 
rial limits of the sflba . The sarkars of Narnaul and Tijara 
were transferred to it from suba Agra, The total number of 
sarkars was thus increased from eight to ten so that it now 

3 

contained in all 289 mahals . A new sarkar , that of Faizabad, 
was created, comprising some tracts taken from the sarkars of 
Sirhind and Saharanpur. On the other hand, the sarkar of 
Kumaun is omitted from the list in the Dastur-ul-Amal-i 
‘ Alamgirl . 5 

1. Abu’l Fazl, Aln-i-Akbari . Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 

1872, Vol. I, p.513. 

2. Ibid, 517. The figure for mahals given here is the one 
stated for the suba by the ^inT ~ It differs from the 
total of mahals actually listed. 

3. See the sarkar- list and statistics in the Dastgr-ul- 
• Amal-i^lamqlr 1 , MS. Br. Mus. Add. 6599, ff .ii3fc>-ii4a. 

4 . Sarkar FaizSbad included eight mahals of Saharanpur 
(Bhogpur, Jaurasi, Sarsawa, Nakor, MuzaffarabSd, Malhaipur, 
Rurki and (new mahal) Fei?«bAd and one (Sult&npur) of 
Sirhind. The Das tor.-uI^.mal-1-A lam<j?lri does not provide 

us with names of its mabl'ie* The jama^ tables, Kaqhaz&t*i ~ 
Mutafarrjqa (Br. Mus. Add” 6186, f£. 89b-85b) o7cT*T707 
contains names of mahals . 

5. The changes took place sometimes in late Shahjahan' s reign. 
However, Sujan Ral ( c* 169$) mentions only 8 sarkars with 
229 mahals . It had omitted the sarkars of Kumaun (of the 
Ain) while including sarkar Nirnaul (Sujan Rai Bhandari, 
Kbulasat-ut-Tawarikh , edl Zaf ar Hasan, Delhi, 1918, p.39) . 
Similarly, Bernier assigns the suba 16 sarkars and 230 
mahals (Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire , 
nttST668, tr. A, Constable, ed# v*a # smith, Delhi, 1968, 
p,4S6) . The number 16 for aarkfts a seems to be a mistake. 
Besides, the number of mahals mentioned by Bernier is just 
230, less than that of the fflfl. (232) * 




F. Hob\b 
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By the end of Aurangzeb's reign the limits of the guba 

were extended to the Sutlej by the transfer of some mahals 

including Ferozepore from suba Multan, 1 A slight change also 

took place in the south-eastern and north-eastern boundary 
2 

of the guba . The Himalayan sarkar of Srinagar was created 

out of the older sarkar Kumaun, it being a separate chief dom 

3 

alongside Kumaun, For all practical purposes, their 
inclusion in suba Delhi was little more than nominal (see 
Map 1:2), 

There occurred certain changes in the sarkar boundaries 
as well. The number of mahals in sarkar Delhi were increased 
from 48 to 50, Sardhana, which was earlier a part of sarkar 
Saharanpur, was now included in Delhi, Two new mahals . 


1, ‘The whole tract of *Birun-i-panjnad* of sarkar Dipalpur, 
i,e. the mahals of Jalalabad, Jangal, 'Alampur, Fero2epore, 
villages o t Lakhi Qabula and Muhammadwat, was transferred 
to sarkar S irhind ( Kaqbagat-1-Mutafarrlqa , 85a-b) , 

2, The Kacfoazat-i-Mutafarriqa (95a) shows Kant (a mahal 
of aar)ar BaMun in tfrie Ain ) under sarkar Khairabid 
of a'dba Awadh, on the other hand, the mahal of 
MihraSI"d, which is now shown under sark&'r Ba'dSun had 
previously been part of the mahal of sHamsabad in 
sarkar Kanauj of suba Agra, Towards the north-east, 
Banbasa, a mahal of sarkar Kumaun now formed part of 
sarkar Badaun, BairamnagSr, which was earlier a part 
of sarkar Sambhal was now included in the sarkar of 
Badaun (§6a) , 

3, Kaqhaz&t-l-Mutafarrlcra, 87b, 
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'Ajslmabad urf Tilwari and mauaa* Sultanpur were included in 
sarkar Delhi. However. Garh-muktesar and Kasna, mahals 
listed in the Ain , are omitted in the list of the KAohaza t- 

1 — s- 

l~Mutaf arri qa . Similarly, at the time of the A in sarkar 
Sambhal had 47 mahals t later this number was reduced to 45. 

The Ain * s maha Is . Liswah, Khankari, Hatamanah and Biroi are 
omitted in the list of the Kagbazat-l-Mutafarriqa, while 

2 

two new mahals Hasan 'All Pur and Shahjahanpur are added. 

During Shahjahan* s reign a new sub-division called 
chakla begins to be mentioned. The Dastur-ul-Amal-l-ShShlahani 
says that when Sa'dullSh Khan became wazlr-i-azam (Vice/Islam 
Khan) he formed chaklas by grouping a few parqanas together. 

In each chakla an amin and a fauldar was appointed, Lahori 
says that Sa'dullah Khan was appointed wazlr-i-kul in the 
19th R.Y. of Shahjahan (21 Rajab, 1055 AH/12 Sept., 1645 AD) 4 . 
Thus chaklas were apparently formed sometime in the 19 th R.Y. 
of Shahjahan. However, the first reference of the chaklas 
for Delhi suba is already found in an account of the 5th R.Y. 
of Shahjahan when Ra’i Kashi Das was made dlwan and amin of 
chakla Sirhind and Kripa Ram Gaur was appointed fauldar of 

1. Ibid, 89b-88a. 

2. Ibid, 87a. 

2. Das tur-ul-'Ama X-j-ghah 4 ahanl . Br. Mus. MS, Add, 6588, 
f. 79b, el. P. Sagan. The Provincial Government of the 
Muqhals, 1526-1618, Bombay, 1973, p.2iS. 

4, r Abdul Hamid Laherl, Badshahnama , Calcutta, 1867, Vol.II, 
p.433. ‘ 
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chakla Hissar, It seems likely that the chaklas were formed 
in the early years of Shahjahan's reign (sometime before or 
in the 5th R.Y. ) and not as late as 19 R.Y. 

Though we do not have a list of chaklas in suba Delhi, 

we come across as many as nine chaklas within the suba t 

those of Hissar, Mewat, Sirhind, Sarribhal, Saharanpur, Miyan*i- 

2 

Doab, Moradabad, Bareli and Sikandarabad. 

The Das tur-ul-'Amal-i-Shahlahani mentions that chaklas 
were formed by grouping few parcanas together but we normally 
find that sarkars and chaklas tend to be identical, in 1675 
Ruhullah Qian was mentioned fauldar of Saharanpur by SaqI 
Musta'id Qian, while a letter of Jahanara Begum, of the same 
year, to Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur, mentions him as fauldar 

3 

of Miyan-i-Doab. The only known exceptions being chakla 
Mewat which covered not only parts of different sarkars but 
of different suba as well. The Akhbarat state that parqana 

Bhiwai (Bhiwan ?) was in sarkar Alwar ( suba Agra), chakla 

4 5 

Mewat, The same source places chakla Mewat in guba Delhi, 

Sarkar Sambhal contained within it two chaklas , Morababad and 

Sambhal,^ 

1. Ibid, li, 409, 432. 

2. Ibid; Muhammad War is, Badchehnima . transcript in_ the 
Department of History, A,M,u. , p,133; Chandra Bhan 
Brahman, Char-Cha man-»i«>Brahman , Abdus Salam, 293/63, 

A.M.U. , f . 4^a* Akhbarat*l'*barbar»l~Mu , alla > 17 Rabl-ul 
Sani, 3 Juitfedi»ul Awwal & 22 Rajao, 4 R.Y./10 Nov, & 

25 Dec, 1661, 13 March, 1662; SaqI Musta'id Qian, Mates lr-i 
~Alamqirl , Bib, Ind. Calcutta, 1B71, pp, 104, 110, 

3. Mateft ir, 144. Rugcatyl^lamoiri (collection of the letters 
of Aurangaeb) « e®* saiyyid Na j ib Ashraf Nadvi, Azamgarh, 
n,d,, p,316 (D.NO*3/2©0) . 

4 . A lflibigftt . 14 Sfti«utQ«4eh, 47 R*Y,/1 April, 1703. 

$• Ibid, 3 Juitfadi^ul^Avnral , 4 R.Y./23 Dec,, 1661, 

6, Ibid, 17 Rabl-ul-AQiir, 4 R.Y. /I© Nov,, 1661; Mai sir. 104. 
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The territory contained within these limits essentially 
comprised the plains of what the geographers call the ind©- 
Gangetic divide, and the northern portion of the Upper-Gangetic 
plains. The geographical sub-zones in the Indo-Gangetic divide 
are the 'Sutlej* pldins; the Ghaggar tract and the west-Yamuna 
plains, now largely included in the states of Punjab and 
Haryana and the Union territory of Delhi. The portion of the 
Upper-Gangetic plain included in guba Delhi comprised the 
Upper-Doab and Rohilkhand (trans-Ganga tract, the old Katehr) , 
both lying within Uttar Pradesh. 


We can broadly classify territories of the guba 
according to the dialects used, into four parts, viz. Western 
Hindi, Punjabi, Rajasthani and Paharl. 1 There have been 
unfortunately no detailed surveys of the territorial limits 
of the various dialects apart from that given in Grierson's 
great Linguistic Survey . One has to rely on the limits 
(often arbitrarily made to correspond with British adminis- 
trative boundaries) that he has determined, 

Hindostanl (i.e. khari boli) , which covers the 
widest area within the auba. is spoken in the territories 


1. George Abraham Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, 
Calcutta, 1908, 1916, Vol. IX, pt, I, II, IV. Western 
Hindi comprised a group of five dialects-Hindoatanl, 
Bangaru, Braj Bhakha, Kanaujl and Bundeli (Ibid, pt.I, 

69) • Punjabi had PowadhI, Malwai, RathI and Bhattianl 
sub-dialects (Ibid, 607-10). Among Rajasthani sub- 
dialects BagrI, Ahirwatl, Torawatl, Shefchawatl and Mewatl 
(Ibid, part II, 31,44, 49-50, 147-48, 173) were spoken 
in |he suba . Kumauni and Garhwall were the prominent 
Paharl dialects (Ibid, part IV, 103-9), 
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of sarkar Sambhal and Saharanpur and in a portions of 
sarkar Delhi and Sirhind. Braj-Bhakha is used in the parts 
of aarkars Badaun, Sambhal and Delhi| Kanauji in parts of 
Rohilkhand which were within the Badaun sarkar ; and Bangaru 
in parts of Delhi, Sirhind, Hissar, Rewari and Saharanpur . 1 
Braj Bhakha mixes with vernacular HindostanI near Bulandshahr, 
with Kanauji across the Ganges and with Mewatl towards 
Palwal, Bangaru is influenced by Punjabi and Ahirwatl in 
its vocabulary and grammar respectively . 3 

PowadhI (a sub-dialect of Punjabi) is spoken in 
portions of sarkar Sirhind; Malwai in parts of sarkar Sirhind 
and Hissar; and BhattianI and Rathl in a small part of sarkar 
Hissar . 4 PowadhI Punjabi is influenced by Western Hindi 
towards the east, while BhattianI merges into Rajasthani 

- - 5 

and Rathi into Bangaru, 

BagrI is spoken in the Mughal sarkar of Hissar and 
parts of sarkar Delhi where it merges into Punjabi and Bangaru . 6 

1. Ibid, IX, pt. I, 1, 66-69, 82, 

2. Ibid, IX, pt. I, 69. 

3. Ibid, p»66. 

4. Ibid, IX, pt.I, 607-10. PowadhI covers Patiala and parts 
of Ambala and Ludhiana districts; Malwai in parts of 
Ludhiana, Feroxepore, Faridkot and Sangrur districts while 
Rathi was spoken in parts of Hissar district* 

5. Ibid, 610. 

6. Ibid, IX, pt. II, 147-48. 



SUBA DELHI 
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Mewatl, another form of Rajasthani is spoken in the sarkar 

of Tijara and some parts of sarkar Rewari, Rajasthani here 

1 

fading off into Braj Bhakha. Ahirwati which differs very 

little from Mewatl, is spoken in the Mughal sarkar of Rewari 

2 

and in parts of sarkar Delhi and Narnaul. In sarkar Narnaul 

- 3 

Mewatl, Torawati, Ahirwati and Shekhawati are spoken. The 

latter is very similar to Bagri but with the difference 

that it is greatly influenced by Bikanerl Marwarl while Bagri 

4 

displays Punjabi and Bangaru influence. Torawati is 

- 5 

Jaipuri fading off into SheJ&awati and Mewatl, 

KumaunI and Garhwall are spoken in the territories 
of sarkar Kumaun. Both the dialects which are closely allied, 
are greatly influenced by Rajasthani. 

It Is obvious that suba Delhi contained a very large 
number of dialects; it also included the entire tract 
speaking khari-boli. So far as we can judge by comparing 
the auba and sarkar limits with the dialect boundaries, as 


1. Ibid, 44. 

2. Ibid, 49-50. 

3. Ibid, 31, 44, 49, 173. 

4. Ibid, 148. 

5. Ibid, 173. 

6. Ibid, IX, part IV, 103, 108, 279. KumaunI is spoken in 
Almora district and north of Nainital; Garhwall in the 
districts of Garhwal, Tehri and in the parts of Dehradun. 
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determined by Grierson, these do not often correspond. 

The areas of a very large number of dialects were simply 
divided up between sarkars or between suba Delhi and 
surrounding ffubas . (See accompanying Map 1 »3) . 

Within the limits of suba Delhi described above, the 
annual average rainfall shows immense variation, ranging from 
a minimum of about 11 inches to a maximum of 118 inches,'*' 

The isohyets drawn on the accompanying Map 1*4 show 
how the rainfall tends to be heavier in the plains as we 
move towards the north-west and lighter as we go westwards 
and south-westwards. The Himalayas fronting the plains 
naturally get the heaviest rainfallf but the isohyets show 

rapid decline in rainfall as one goes northwards deeper into 

2 

the Himalayas, 

The rainfall largely determines the pattern of natural 
vegetation: there are natural forests along the base of the 
mountain ranges in the north-east, where rainfall is heaviest; 
and there is desert towards the south-west, where it tends to 
be minimal, 

1, Albert T, Walker, Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological 
Department . Vol, XXIII, part VII, 1$24, pp. 29V524, 337-46. 

2, see the map for details. 



SUBA DELHI 

ANNUAL RAINFALL 



BAbAUN 









In Mughal times the sub-montane forests, now known 
as the Tarsi, were larger and denser. We have evidence of 

wild elephants being found in large numbers near the Dun 

1 _ 2 
Valley. The rhinoceros was found in sarkar SarabhaL* 

Furthermore, a line of forest stretched down the river 

3 

Jamuna all the way to Delhi and Agra. The Aln-l-Akbarl 
refers to forests in Jalalabad and Jalalpur-Baraut, parqanas 

4 

not far from Delhi in the Doab. There were belts of forest 

5 

along the Gangs ( parqana Garh-muktesar) as well. A modern 

work, the Tarikh-l-Amroha refers to dense forests which 

6 

extended from Hasanpur towards the northern-hills. The 15th 

century Tarikh-l-Mubarakshahi describes a long stretch of 

7 

dense forest around Aonla. 


1. Lahorl II, 334,_336. Khalilullah Khan sent 29 wild 
elephants to Shahjahan from the territory of Hardwar 
and Kumaun. 

2. Ain . I, 514, 

3. Bernier, 375. 

4. Ain . I, 519. 

5. Muhammad Kazim, * A lamqjr-na ma , Calcutta, 1868, vol.I, 
p.452, 

6. Mahmud Ahmad Abbas I, Tar ikh-i-Amroha , Amroha, 1930, 
voi. I, p. 6. 

7. Yahya bin Ahmad bin f Abdullah Sirhindl, Tarlkh-i-Mubarak- 
Shahi . Calcutta, 1931, p.187. For details seel Henry ' 

M. Elliot, Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lore and Distri- 
bution of the Races o^ the North-Western Provinces of 
India , an amplified edition of the Supplementarv'Glossary 
of ''Indian Terms . ed. by John Beames, London, i 8 69, vol.II, 
p.150. we do not know how far this forest was cleared by 
the Mughal times, it is stated that Ra’i Mukrund (governor 
of Bareilly in 1657) cut down the sal forest to the west 
of the old city (Bareilly). Cf. S.M. Meons, Report on the 
settlement of Bareilly District . Allahabad, 1874, p. 2s. 
Traces of 1 It stil'i survived . S ee H.R, Nevill, District 
Gazetteers of the United province of Agra and oudh , 
Ali'aftafciad, 190^-30 (District Bareilly, BadSun, siiahj ahanpur 
and Pillibhit) . 
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When in the 17th century the limits of guba Delhi were 

extended to the Sutlej, a small portion of the Lakhi Jangal, 

apparently lying in the flood lands of the Sutlej came within 
1 

yuba Delhi. The Halat-i-Manazll az Shahlhhanabad ta Kabul. 
an 18th century work also refers to some scattered forests 
met with near Sabhalakha, panipat, ^Azimabad and Shahabad. 

Near Sabhalakha there was a dhak and pa las jungle. At Panipat 
there was a khar tree jungle, while < Azimabad had dhak and 
babul jungles . 2 3 

The Thir desert encroached upon suba Delhi in the 

south-west. The A’in-l-Akbarl , specifically mentions the 

3 

stretch of sandy desert around Sidhmukh. The exact line 

of the desert was probably the same as now; and the Chitang 

_ 4 

river disappeared at Bhadra as it does now on modern maps. 


1. KScbazat-i-Mutafarriga . 85b, for the pargana of Lakhi 
iangall fthe A'ln ( I, 55'3) also has a mafral called Jangal 
in the * Blrun-i-Paninad , tract of sarkSr Dipalpur, 
later transferred tb aarkar sirhind, suba Delhi. The 
Lakhi Jangal/d escribed by Sujan Ra’i Bhandari ( 63). 

2. c Abdul Qadir Khan, Halat-i»Manazll az ShahiahanSbad ta 
kabul , Parsia AkbbSr, 23“, university Collection, 

A.M.U. , 1211 AH/1796 AD, ff,2b-4b. 

3. A in. 1,527, 


4. Ibid, 514-15. 
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Chapter 2 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


1. Extent of Cultivation 

The only way to estimate the extent of cultivation in 

the Mughal suba of Delhi is by attempting a study of the 

measured area or aragi statistics. Moreland believed that the 

Aink arazi figures represented the gross-cropped area only. 1 2 3 4 

Irfan Habib suggested that it covered cultivated land, culti- 

2 

vable waste and a part of uncult urable waste. This has been 
corroborated by the evidence brought together by shireen 

3 

Moosvi. 

A further problem in using arazi figures is that 
measurement was not uniform or complete everywhere; though 
during Aurangzeb's reign it seems to have been almost 

4 _ _ _ 

completed. But we can still compare the arazi figures we 
have with the map area to obtain eome impression of the 
relative extent of the measured area in the Mughal period, 
Elliot identified almost all the parganas listed in the Ain 


1. w.H, Moreland, 'Agricultural Statistics of Akbar's 
Empire', JUPHS . 1919, Vol. II, p.16. 

2. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India. Bombay, 
1963, p,5. 

3. Shireen Moosvi, 'The Magnitude of the Land-Revenue 
Demand', MIM, Lucknow, 1977, Vol. IV, p.97 & passim. 

4. The number of measured villages was 43,512, while only 
1,576 villages remained unmeasured, ( Da s tur-u 1 -Ama 1 . 
ms. Fraser-86, Bodleian Library, Oxford, f.ia). 
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that lay within Uttar Pradesh (excluding Awadh). 1 Irfan Habib’s 

Atlas shows headquarters of parganas of the suba lying outside 

2 

Uttar Pradesh as well. I have calculated my map-area by using 
the sheets of this Atlas . Since within Uttar Pradesh almost 
all the parganas have been identified, the boundaries of the 
sarkars are more or less reliable here, in comparison to the 
Punjab where a smaller number of parganas have been traced. 

After Akbar changes were introduced in the limits of 
the 9 uba boundaries. 3 The mahal lists of the last year of 
Aurangzeb, contained in British Museum (MS. 6586), help us to 
establish the suba and sarkar boundaries, as they ran at that 
time. 

We find that at the time of the Ain the arazi for the 
whole suba was 54.92% of the map-area. By Aurangzeb' s reign 
taking the figures for measured land ( zamin-i-paimuda ) in the 
Chahar-Gulshan and an earlier record as our guide, it would 
seem to have increased to 64,37% of the map-area. This 
excludes Narnaul and Tijara, transferred to suba Delhi in the 
meantime. If we include Narnaul and Tijara sarkars the arazi , 
specified in the Ain , amounted to 54.89% of the map-area; 

1. Elliot, Memoirs » II, 83 and passim. 

2. Irfan Habib, An Atlas of the Mughal Empire , Delhi, 1982, 
see sheets 4a, 6a and 8a. 


3. See Chapter 1 
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and the measured area recorded during Aurangzeb's reign was 
66*93% or 66*62% (depending on variant MSS* readings)* 1 
The saxkar -wlse figures of the map-area and arazl 
during Akbar's reign and the later years of Aurangzeb's reign 
are given in Table I* 

Table I 

Arazj in Comparison to Map Area (in percent) 


(Map area * 100) 




Ain 2 

3 3 

Fraser Chahar Gulshan 

Total suba excluding 

Narnaul and Tilara sarkars 

54.92 

64.37 

Total suba including 

Narnaul and THara sarkars 

54.89 

66.93 66.62 

Sarkar Delhi 


80*48 

77.47 

** Badaun 


31,02 

64.27 

M Sambhal 


66.27 

80.22 

" Faizabad 

Saharanpur 

93.53 

90.84 

M Saharanpur 

" Rewari 


88.66 

71.41 

" Hissar Firuza 

23.07 

35.30 

H Sirhind 


61.19 

69.87 

" Tijara 


107*77 

19*45 

" Narnaul 


46.51 

101.38 


1* Rai Chaturman Saksena, Chahar-Gulshan. MS. Aligarh 
Muslim University* Abdus Salam Collection, TarlKh 
Mughal, 292/62, f. 48a * Fraser, 2a. 

2 t All the figures of the Ain are calculated. 

3. Arazjl figures of Fraser-86 and of Chahar Gulshan are 

given in b^gha-i-Daftari . I have converted bigha-i-Daftari 
into biqha»i*Il&nl . Bjqha-l-Daf tarl is 2/3 rd or the 
biqha^j-ii&hi (See Agrarian system , '"'364 fn.7) . 
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The table broadly suggests that the territorial 
variations in the relative size of arazi were governed by 
the extent of rainfall and hilly-terrain. In relation to the 
map-area the arazi is comparatively small in extent near the 
desert zone, as in Hissar-Firuza. Lying in or on the fringe 
of the forest zone sarkar Badaun exhibits a small extent of 
arazi during Akbar' s reign (31*02 of the map-area), when it 
was apparently well forested. There must have been extensive 
clearings here, subsequently, for, by Aurangzeb's reign the 
measured area reached 64.27% of the map-area, i.e. achieving 
about the same ratio to the map-area as the suba in general. 
Elliot referring to records of 1119 fasli/1 718-19 AD confirms 
this process of clearing in the area. 1 


Though, on the whole, the arazi in the guba increased 

between the reigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb, in some areas it 

seems to have declined. Thus in the sartors of Delhi and 

Saharanpur (including sartor Faizabad) the measured area 

2 

declined marginally. 


1. Qanungo papers cited by Elliot, Memoirs. II, 168, He 
refers to the clearances in par can a Go la : "... we must 
presume as if of course highly provable, that the 
greater portion of this modern Gola must have been 
uncultivated in Akbar 1 s time, and that, the northern and 
eastern boundaries being undefined, new clearances, as 
they were made were added to the original mahal of Gola; 
so that when the zillabandl was subsequent iy made , its 
limits had increased tp,_an extent utterly inconsistent 
with the entry in the Ain-i-Akbarl " (see also w.H. Moreland, 
^Agricultural conditions of the U.P. and districts’, p.5, 
and Agrarian System , 15 (where there is a reference to the 
disappearance of forests in Aonla)* 
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The measured area figures for sarkar Rewar i show a 
marked decline from 88.66% to 71.41%, Possibly, here, there 
was a diminution not in cultivation but in the area surveyed, 
as its 1ama r increased more or less in proportion to the 
Increase in the suba . The total increase in lama' for the suba 
was 82,68 or 58.14% (depending on different MSS. readings) 1 ; 
the jama 4 of Rewari increased by 57*99 or 42,60%. 

There is a marked decline also in the aragl figures of 

' sarkar Tijara. During the period of the Ain it was 107,77% 

2 

of the map-area , while during Aurangaeb’s reign it was only 
19;45% of the map-area. But the increase in 1ama r in this 
sarkar is more than proportionate to the increase in the suba 
as a whole (173.86 or 82.44% as against 82.68 or 58,14% for 
the suba) . This suggests that, measurement had ceased to be 
undertaken on a large scale in Aurangzeb's time in this sarkar . 

On the other hand, the adjoining sarkar of Narnaul 
shows an Increase in its aragi , from 46.51 to 101.38% of the 
map-area . 

One can expect that the changes in measured area should 
actually reflect the changes in area under cultivation. If 
we take the increase in measured area as representing the 
actual extension of cultivation then the lama , too, should 

1, See Table £, 

2, This was possible because, owing to double-cropping, 
the same cultivated land would be measured again. 
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have increased accordingly. 

The Table II & III she*, the lamaSarazi index ( Ain» 100) 
for the entire suba and various sarkars . 

Table II 

Arazi and Jama* Indices 

A in*l 00 


n r.u. /. 


Ara^i 

jama* 


uua/ Odi. AQX 

ChaHkr 

flulshan 

Kaobazat-i- 

Mutafarriqa 

Chahar 

SuIsKan 

Total guba including 
Narnaul and Tijara 
sarkars 

127.14 

182. 68 

158,14 

Sarkar 

Delhi 

93.78 

292.41 

198.99 

n 

Badaun 

231.28 

308.39 

335.93 

n 

Sambhal 

112.13 

322,35 

212.75 

it 

Saharanpur 

95.94 

160.87 

166.57 

it 

Rewari 

80.55 

157.99 

142.60 

«t 

Hissar Firuza 

153.00 

130.38 

168.19 

N 

Sirhind 

136.97 

138.38 

151.28 

ti 

Tijara 

18.05 

273.86 

182.44 

n 

Narnaul 

217.94 

146,39 

150.53 
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Tfcble III 

Jama' per biqha of arazl 


Suba / Sarkars 

ifln-i-Akbari 

Chahar-Gulshan 

Total suba excluding 

21.03 

«• 

Narnaul and Tijara 
sarkars 

Total guba including 

21.33 

26,53 

Narnaul and Tijara 
sarkars 

Sarkar Delhi 

17.39 

36.90 

" Badaun 

18.37 

26.69 

" Sambhal 

16.58 

31.47 

" Saharanpur 

24.88 

43.19 

" Rewar i 

24.94 

44.15 

" Hissar Firuza 

16.87 

18.54 

H Sirhind 

20.79 

22.97 

H Tijara 

23.92 

241.74 

" Narnaul 

68.97 

16.94 


In the sarkars of Badaun and Sambhal there seems to 
have been a real extension in cultivation since the increase 
in here, is accompanied by an increase in the 1ama‘i 

higher than the proportional increase in total suba . 

In the sarkars of Sirhind and Hissar-Firuaa, both 
the arazi and lama 1 ' Increased. Hie increase in the lama*. 
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however, did not keep pace with the general increase at the 
suba level. 

In sarkir Narnaul the measured area exceeded the map- 
area, but iama ( too increased there, keeping pace with the 
total increase in the suba* suggesting perhaps a real increase 
in the extent of cultivation. 

In the sarkars of Delhi, Saharanpur and Rewari, the 
measured area declined but the jama' of sarkar Delhi increased 
more than proportionately to the Increase in the lama* of the 
suba , in the sarkars of Saharanpur and Rewar i the increase was 
comparatively smaller, 

2 , Methods of Cultivation and Means of Irrigation 

There are practically no descriptions of the methods 
of cultivation pursued by peasants in the suba of Delhi, 

It is to be assumed that by and large the methods were the 
seme es in ether parts of Northern India, 

The Hala t- i-Manaz i 1-az -s h^h 1 ahenabad ta kabul refers 
to double -cropping along the Delhi - Lahore route in the 
parganas of Nareia, Gannaur, Sabha-Lakha, Karnal, 'Azimabad, 
Thaneser, Ambala, Sara 1 ! Raja, Sirhlnd and Sarai Lashkar 


1 

Khan, A comparison of tiie map-are& with tha arasl (which 

included gross -cultivated area) in the Aln-l-Akbarf shows 

that the latter exceeds the map-area in the dastur- c ire les 

2 

of Meerut, Palwal, Sohna, Kairana and Indri, This would have 

been possible only if large areas were double-cropping (and 

so were remeasured) in these tracts. In some areas even three 

3 

crops are said to have been harvested. Two English travellers 
praised the cultivation between Agra and Lahore (via Delhi) 

4 

as the best in India, Bernier observed that "the neighbour- 

5 

hood of Delhi is extremely fertile", Manrique, Manucci and 
the Halat-l-manazll-az-Shahlahanabad ta kabul are also full 

of praise for the fertile and well-irrigated lands of the 

- , 6 
suba . 


1 • Halat-i-Manaall-az-shahlahanabad-ta-kabul , lb-5-b 

2. Map area * 100 


Dastur-c ircles Aragi 


Palwal 138.98 
Meerut 107,87 
Sohna 190.93 
Kairana 126,53 
Indri 109.14 


3, Ain. I# 513; Sujan Rai # 39, 

4, Richard steel and John Crowther, ' Journall of the Journey 
from Ajmere in India 1615-16' Purchas His Pllarimes . 
MacLehose, Glasgow, 1905, Vol,IV, p,268. Yhey say that 
"all the country betwixt Agra and Lahore is exceedingly 
well tilled and manured being the best of India and 
plentiful of all things", "Manured" then meant "cultivated" 
and does not necessarily imply application of manure or 
natural fertilisers. 

5, Bernier, 283. 

6, P.S. Manrique, Travels . 1629-43, tr, C.E, Luard, assisted 
by Father H. Hot t^n, Hakluyt Society, 1927, Vol.II, p,180> 
N, Manucci, Storia do Moqor , 1653-1708, tr. William Irvine, 
Reprint Calcutta# 1966, vol. II# p*396| Halat-i-Managjl-ag- 

.ttUateak lb - 5b * 
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Although the cultivation in the province, generally, 
depended upon rainfall*, this was not sufficient for many 
crops and had to be supplemented by artificial means of 
irrigation. The means employed for this purpose were wells, 
tanks and canals, 

Sujan Rak speaks of the prevalence of well-irrigation 
2 

(chahi) in the suba , Bernier mentions wells between Delhi 

3 

and Agra for both drinking and irrigation purposes. The 
Halat-l-manazll-az Shahlahanabad ta Kabul refers to wells 
along the road in the parqanas of Narela, Sabha-Lakha, 

Panipat, Gharaunda, Thanesar, Karnal, Shahabad, Sarai Raja, 
Sirhind, Sarai Kuhna, Sarai Lashka* Khan and Ludhiana, 4 In 
the sarkar Hissir, on the other hand, the water-level was 
very low; and wells, here, had to be excavated to great 

5 

depths , 

For lifting water from the wells, there was, first 

the rahat or arhaip , the ‘Persian-wheel • * 6 According to Babur, 

who offers a description of this machine (then made of wood, 

hempen rope and earthen pots), the area where it was used 

1* Biburnema, Turkish Codex, f, 274b, Eng, tr., p.488; 

Ain , I, Sl3 i Sujan Rai, 39, 

2, Sujan Rai, 39, 

3, Bernier, 284, 

4, Halat-i-mana2il-az«6hah1ahanabad ta kabul . lb-5b. 

5, Ain , I, 515. 

6, Elliot, Memoirs. II, 219-20; Irfan Habib, Presidential 
address, IHC , Varanasi, 1969, pp, 149*155, 
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included Lahore, Dipalpur and Sirhind ; so that the rahat 

must have been used widely in those parts of the suba which 

lay to the west of the yamuna. Along the Yamuna and to the 

east, it is likely that the charas or earthen-bucket lifted 

by rope (passing over a wheel) and pulled by two bullocks 

was in use. Babur observed the use of this device in Agra 

2 

and surrounding territory. 

Sometimes dams ( bands) were made over seasonal channels 

to create reservoirs. Lahorl mentions a band on the "Karnal 

3 

stream*' built by Asalat Khan near Palam, There was a 
reservoir at Bhadra, the Chitang flowing into it as its 

4 

terminal point, A big reservoir existed in Sirhind but 
this had probably no irrigational significance being rather 

5 _ _ 

made to surround a tomb reached by a bridge. The Halat-1- 
Manazll-az Shahlahanabad ta kabul also notes such reservoir 
in the parganas of Thanes ar, Sirhind, Sarai Lashkar Khan and 


1. Baburaama , Eng. tr. Beveridge, 486, Mrs, Beveridge omits 
Sirhind hut see Baburnama . Turkish Codex, 273b-274a. It 
clearly mentions sirhind, 

2. Ibid, Eng. tr. Beveridge, 487. 

3. Lahori, II, 112. The dam was constructed during the 
year 1638, 

4. fcin, I, 514-15. 

5. Father S.J. Monserrate, Commentary on his Journey to the 
Court of Akbar , tr. J.s. Hoyiand and annotea by 

S.N. Banerjee, London, 1922, p.102; Manrique, II, 182-3; 
Halat-l-Manazll-*g-Shih1ahanabad ta kabul , 5a. 
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i 

Ludhiana, Tanks were also used for irrigation in the 

parqanaa of K«mal # Shahabad, Sarai Kuhna and Ambala (masonry 
2 

tank). Usually * these tanks were employed for irrigation 

3 

of orchards and gardens only, 

3, Canals 

Another Important source of irrigation was provided 
by canals on which our information happens to be so large as 
to deserve a section for itself. The first important canal 
was the Eastern Yamuna canal, which took off from the foot- 
hills of Sirmur and ran as far as Ranap (a royal hunting 
preserve on the left bank of the Yamuna nearly opposite Delhi) 
and Badshahmahal (an old hunting seat situated in the forests 

4 

north of Nayashahr) , It is supposed to have been originally 

c ~ - 5 

laid out by Ali Mardan Khan during the reign of Shahjahan ; 

but its construction was probably carried out during the 

reign of Muhammad Shah,® 


1 , Halat-i-Manazll-ag Shahjahanabad ta kabul , 3b-5b. 

2, Ibid, 3a, 4a-5a, 


3, 


4. 


The royal orchard of Sirhind was irrigated by the big 
reservoir of Sirhind* Monserrate, 102 ; in the orchard 
of Muqarrab Khan there was also a reservoir for 
irrigating the orchard, Mu&tamad Khan, iqbal-nama-i- 
Jahanairi. Nawal Kishore, 1869-70, vol. III, p.£$1. 



5, Ibid, Hi, p.6? Ilii, p.4. 


6, H.R. Nevill, District Gazetteers of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh , Luc knew. 1921, Vol. II, "p,58y Vol, III 
& fv, Allahabad, 1903 & 4, p,49. 
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The other major canal was the well-known "Western 

Yamuna Canal” originally dug by Flruz Shah* 1 it consisted of 

two major feeder canals "Rajabwah and Ulughkhani" , it took 

off from the Yamuna near the point it left the' hills and ran 

2 

to Hans I and Hissar, 


By the 16th century Flruz Shah's canal seems to have 
become silted up. Akbar's sanad of 1570-71 recites that while 
previously the canal used to carry water for at least four 
or five months in the year; now it had become so choked that 
for the last hundred years the waters have not flowed past 

3 

the boundary of Kythal and thence to Hissar”. Clearly the 
reference is to the upper canal of Flruz Shah, the 
"Ulughkhani" which ran into the Chitang near Ladwah* otherwise 
the canal would have nowhere been near the limits of Kaithal. 
As a memorandum of 1635 (shortly to be discussed) shows the 
channel of Chitang R. actually ran through parqana Kaithal, 
and entered the chakla of Hissar after passing through "the 
boundary of Kaithal” (see below). 


The first major work on the canal in Akbar's time 
seems to have been carried out by shihabuddin Khan, who 


1* Shams siraj Aflf, Tarikh-^-Ffruz shahl. ed. Wilayat 
Husain, Calcutta, 1891, pp. 127-129* 

2. For further details see my article "irrigating Haryana* 
The Pre-Modern History of the Western Yamuna Canal", 
paper read at the IHC, Kurukshetra, 1982. 

3. Lieut. Yule, *A Canal act of the Emperor Akbar, with 
some notes and remarks on the history of the Western 
Jumna Canal, JASB . Calcutta, V©1. XV (1846), p.214. A 
translation oftne sanad is given but not the text; 
which seems to have remained unpublished. The original 
copy of the sanad was obtained by S.A. Abbot, incharge 
of Kaithal, fr©» 'Abdul samad and ‘Abdul Mustakim, 
Pirzadas of Dhatrat. 
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was Governor of Delhi about the year 1560* 1 Since the canal 

is said to have run from the Yamuna to safedon, it must have 

been the ’ Rajabwah' * rather than the ' Ulughkhani' that wa* 

2 

re-excavated. The renovated canal was named 'Shahabnahr*. 

Later on Akbar himself ordered the renewal of the 

canal in the year 978 Ah/l 570-71 AD, A farrnan ( sanad ) of 

Akbar dated 978 AH/1570-71 AD issued at Firuzpur, is concerned 

with the opening of the canal, which was to be called 

i 3 

(Shaikhu-ni* ('shaikhnai' in the translation). The same name 

— “ 4 

is given to it toy Badauni, The name was given after 
Jahangir, whom Akbar always called shaikhu Baba, and who 
was born in 1569* The sanad does not refer to the 'Shahabnahr 1 , 
which can only be explained by assuming that the order had 
in mind the 'Ulughkhani' rather than the 'Rajabwah' , The 
sanad confirms this by referring to the fact that Firuz 
Shiah's canal had ceased to flow beyond ‘the limits of Kaithal' , 
Akbar ordered the renewal of the canal right from the foot- 
hills near Khizrabad, The water was collected in the Sonb 

1. Akbarnama, II, 94, Badauni, II, 36. 

2. Muhammad Waris, Badshah-nama . transcript in the Department 
of History, A.M.U., p, 39, Muhammad Salih Kambo, ‘Amal-j- 
Sallh or Shah lahan-nima * ed, Ghulam’ Yazdani, Calcutta, 

19397 vol. Ill* p»*9. 

3. Sanad of Akbar trana. in Yule, 'A Canal Act — • JASB 
vol. XV, 1846, p*215, 

4. Badauni, ill, 198. 

5. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahanciri. ed* Syed Ahmad, Aligarh, 

1864, p*l. 




river from different streams and nalas which used to flow 

into the Yamuna. It would thus seem that the source of the 

canal was close to that of the 'UlugbkbenI* • But the canal 

ran into the bed of the ’Rajabwah*, instead of Joining 

Chitang directly. This is shewn by Abul Fazl's reference to 

the •Shelsbunl' passing by Karnal. 1 BadaunI also tells us 

2 

that the canal ran past Karnal to Safedon. Moreover, the 
sanad says that the canal flowed into the Chitang at a 
distance of about a hundred kurohs from Khizrabad. This would 
show that the junction was the one near Dhatrat where Flruz 
Shah's ’Rajabwah' used to join the Chitang (IA Sheet 48), 
rather than the one of the 'Ulughkhani* with Chitang near 
Ladwah. Akbar's sanad contains no reference to the canal - 
head being in the Yamuna, Apparently the canal simply took 
water from the streams falling into the Yamuna from the west. 
But the ' Shahabnahr' ('Rajabwah') which it joined above 
Karnal might still have been carrying water from Yamuna 
river. This may be the reason for BadaunI' s statement that 
the ’Shekfctu-nl' was excavated from the Yamuna. (See Map 2 : 1 

Akbar ordered that the canal be deepened and widened 
so that it might supply water all through the year up to 
Hans! and Hiseir. Wherever necessary 'bunds* were to be 



2. BadaunI, III, 198, 



MAP 21 
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built, and the shiqdars , chaudhris , mug ad dams and the -raiyat 
(peasants) of all the parqanas were required to give the 
necessary assistance in the shape of labour, etc. Arrangements 
were to be made to distribute water from the canal "at the 
season of cultivation". Bridges were to be built along with 
bunds, Nuruddin Muframmad Tar&han, described by Badauni as 
the builder of the canal, is designated the mlr-i-ab (canal 
Superintendent) in the sanad . 

It was also ordered that the canal was to be mede 
navigable by having a large channel, so that boats may ply 
on it. 

As for the use of water for irrigation purposes, 

Akbar directed that people in each parqanas should be mad© 
"satisfied with the number of cuts" equally distributed 
among different parganas , and no one should take more than 
their due share. 

Badauni confirms the statements in the sanad and 
tells us that the canal was dug by Mulla Nuruddin Muhammad 
Tartan, who held the parqana of Safedon in iaqir . He 
renamed it "Shekhu-nl* after prince Salim. The canal was 
excavated from the Yamuna, fifty kurohs (about 125 miles) 
in length, and ran past Kamal and beyond that town, 1 


1. Ibid, 


Badauni adds that it resulted in a considerable extension of 

cultivation and a great increase in the prosperity of the 
1 

people. 

Akbar’s aanad regarding the construction of the 
•Shekhuni' is dated Shawwal AH 978/Feb-March 1571 ADj but 
it refers to an earlier farman issued in AH 977/1569-70 AD 
ordering the construction of the canal* The sanad also 
contains verses apparently added to copies of the sanad i 

2 

these give a chronogram which yields 978 AH (AD 1570-71). 
Badauni gives another chronogram "Shaikhuni" yielding 977 AlV 
1569-70 AD, which conforms to the year Akbar*s farman 

3 

ordering its construction had been issued. We may then -say 
that the excavation of the canal began in 1569-70 and was 
completed the next year. 

The 'shekhu-ni* might well have been a perennial canal 
to judge from the two masonry bridges over it, one at Karnal, 

4 

the other at Safedon* The Karnal bridge was mentioned by 

5 

Monserrate in Akbar‘s time* It is a bridge of three arches 
and still stands. The Safedon bridge must also belong to 
his time, since Shahjahan's 'Nahr-i-Bihisht' did not run 
past Safedon. 

1. Ibid, 

2. sa nad of Akbar, 216, The chronogram reads abadshajkhni 
*(“978 AH/1570-71 AD) . 

3. Badauni, III, 198* 

4. Sanderson, A Guide to the Buildings and Gardens . Calcutta, 
1929, p#40 & ¥n» 

5. Monserrate, 98. This was a stone bridge. 
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It seems that a branch of the f SheJcbu-ni’ was taken 
beyond Safedon down to Palam to the west of the Delhi ridge. 
Lahori mentions a visit by Shahjahan in the 11th R.Y. , to a 
garden irrigated from a dam built by A?alat Khan near Palam 
on "the Karnal stream", which can, of course, only mean a 
branch of the ‘shekhu-nI, J ’ which used to run by Karnal. 1 on 
the Indian Atlas sheet a channel can indeed be traced running 
to the proximity of Palam from the ’Rajbuka* (Rajabwah') 
channel, which, as we have seen above, the 'Shekhu-nl ' had 
utilized. 

We are fortunate in possessing an anonymous memorandum 
on Chi tang river, which, though undated, belongs to the reign 

of Shahjahan, for it uses the characteristic designation of 

- - 2 

that Fmperor ‘Ala Hazrat' . The document can be more precisely 
dated, since it states that the fauldarl of chakla Sahrind 
(Sirhind) had been placed under the jurisdiction of Sayyid 
Baqir Khan. The only 'Baqir Khan’ in the lists of mansab 
holders in Lahori and the * Amal-i-Sallh * is Baqir Khan 
Najm -i-Sani, usually called simply Baqir Khan. This noble 
served in Orissa early in Shahjahan' s reign, but was 

3 

appointed Governor of Delhi in the 8th R.Y. (AD 1635). 

4 

He was replaced by Asalat KhSn during the same year. Since 

1. Lahori, II, 112. Asalat Khan was appointed Governor of 
Delhi in the 8th R.Y. of Shahjahan 's reign and retained 
his office till, the 12th R.Y. Lahori, I(ii) , 87,280. 

2. included in the letters of Balkrishan Brahman and other 
papers, Br. Mus# MS* Add. 16,859, ff ,107a*l09b. 

3. Lahori, I(ii), 72,76* The 8th R.Y. happens to correspond 
almost wholly with the Christian year 1635. 

4. ibid. 87. See M. Delhi, 1985, 

p.128 (entries S 
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chakla Sirhind belonged to guba Delhi, it must have been during 
the brief viceroyalty of Baqir Khan that the fauldarl of chakla 
Sirhind could have been given to him. He died in the 10th 

i 

regnal year while holding charge of the guba of Allahabad, 

The word chakla in connection with Sirhind occurs as early 

2 

as the 5th regnal year , so that its use in our document does 
not itself suggest as later a date as was presumed by Irfan 
Habib, 3 


The year 1635 is important, because this explains why 
the Memorandum omits any reference to Shahjahan’s construction 
of the West Yamuna canal in its detailed account of the water 
supply in Chitang river, which would have been unlikely had 
that canal been already excavated. 

The Memorandum begins by referring to the complaint 
of peasants of the chakla of Hissar "who are greatly distressed 
from the intensity of drought and lack of water and help 
from seasons". They had petitioned that the channel ( nehr) 
of Chitang should be opened. Accordingly, the Emperor had 
ordered the anonymous writer of the Memorandum to proceed 
with a skilled roamar (architect, mason) and give a report 
on the amount of expenditure needed for bringing water into 
the channel, the amount of time to be spent on this, and the 
number of oaraanas which would receive benefit from the 

1, Ibid, 274, 

2, ibid, I, (i), 409, ihe Chakla 1 of Hissar is also 
mentioned under R.Y. 5 in Labor 1, I, (i), 432. 

3, Agrarian system , p.33j fn, 48* 
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projected work. 

The writer accordingly reports that the channel of 
Chitang originates in the mountains of Sadhaura 00 kurphs 
(over 200 miles) from Hissar, The Chitang# he says# runs 
through the parcanas of sadhaura# Buriya, Mustafabad, indri# 
Karnal# Thanesar# Pundri# Patehpur and Kaithal# belonging to 
the chakla of Sirhind, Leaving the "boundary of Kythal" 1 # it 
ran through the parqanas of Khanda, Dhatrat# Jind# and Hansi# 
before reaching Hissar. These latter mahala belonged to the 
chakla of Hissar. 

This is precisely the course of Chitang as shown in 
the survey maps. 

The Memorandum says that the peasants of the mahala 
of chaklq Hissar had given an undertaking to let "the water 
pass through their limits till it reaches Hissar". But for 
chakla Sirhind# Sayyid Baqir Khan, who held its fauldarj 
Jurisdiction# had to be approached. For this purpose it was 
recommended that a Mlr-i-Ab (Canal Superintendent) and a 
mamar from the imperial establishment be appointed and a 
far man issued to the fauldar of chakla sirhind to furnish 
the Mir-i-ab with the necessary information. He should also 
oblige the samindars and peasants of chakla Sirhind to give 

1. One is reminded here of Akbar's sanad which said that 
the Channel r*» dry before it reached the boundary of 
Kaithal” . 
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the necessary undertakings. They must join the work, let the 
water flow from its source, and build strong dykes ( bands ) 
at two or three places, which may be raised by the Mjr-i-Ab 
with the help of the mamar and the zamlndars . 

The writer recommended that funds be sanctioned for 
the work from the Imperial Treasury and the amount recovered 
from the people of the two chaklas in instalments presumably 
through special cesses. 

The writer of the Memorandum, himself, had not 
surveyed the existing channel but reported that people said 
that In earlier times it carried water in a stream "4 dlr'hs 
(yards) broad and one djr'a deep, as can be seen from the 
traces of its channel in this tract" , If the connexion 
with the source with the mountain springs was restored the 
water would again flow. But if it was fed only by rain 
torrents it would only carry water during the rainy season. 
Either way it would cause much benefit. Obviously the writer 
of the Memorandum had no recollection of any connexion of 
the Chitang with Yamuna R, 

The Memorandum is particularly important in that it 
visualises irrigation through distributaries from the 
revived channel* 
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"whenever the vwater begins t© flew in this tract, most 
of the gamfodars and peasants will . betake themselves cut 
branches and lay out sub-channels ( karlz-ha) to carry the 
water to their fields and villages". 

The Memorandum is also of some interest in shewing that 

at this time Hissar received no water from the 'Shekbu-ni' . 

It is possible that already the branch running to Palam, which 

we have encountered in the 11th regnal year of Shahjahan (see 

above) , had diverted the waters of that canal in a contrary 
direction. 

It is not known whether any action was taken on the 
Memorandum. It is not very likely since even clearing the 
channel of Chitang river would not by itself have brought much 
water to Hissar. What it could have done was simply to deprive 
the upper mahals of irrigation water in the interest of the 
lower mahals . 

In any case, in Shahjahan' s West Yamuna Canal the 
terminal point of the canal was firmly shifted from Hissar 
to Delhi. 

Shahjahan decided to use the alignment of the ' shekhii-nl ' 

for a large section of his great canal, the 'Nahr-i-Bihisht,’ 
also called 'Nahr-i-Faiz • and 'Shahnahr'. The construction 

1. See Warig, 39; JSalib, III, 29; Also see Shaikh Muhammad 
Baqa, 'BaqaJ Mir&t-»ul4Alam . Aligarh MS, Abdus Salam 
Collection 314/84, f. 253a; Sujan Ra'i, 36; Chahar-Gulshan , 
47b; Halat-i-Manazil az Shihlahanabad ta kabul. 2a. 
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©f thia ©anal was wrongly ascribed to ‘All Mardan Khan in 

i 

later accounts. Warij? as well as Mufcammad Salih say that 
it wa* excavated under the supervision of Ghairet KhSn. 2 

3 

The construction was started on 2o September, 1638. Gpairat 
Khan worked for about four months, whereafter he was trans- 
ferred to Thatta, The task was now entrusted to Ilahwardi 
Khan, then Governor of Delhi, who supervised the work for 
over two years. The work was finally completed by Mukarmat 

_ A 

Khan in 1647-48. This refers to the main canal. The channels 

and aqueducts distributing its water in the fort of Shahjaha- 

nabid are said to have been completed after a further period 

5 

of four years in 1650, at the cost of two lakhs of rupees. 


According to Waris and Salih the canal took off from 
the Yamuna near Khizrabad. it used the old canal channel 
down the Safedon (stated to be about 30 kurohs . or 75 miles); 
from here a new channel (also 30 kurohs in length) was 


1* Chahar Qulshan , 47b; Halat-l-Manazil az Shahlahanabad 
tat Kabul . Za y 1 wr # Franckiin, History of the Reign oi: Shah 
Aulum, London, 1798, p.208; Major Colvin, 'On the 
Restoration of the Ancient Canals in the Delhi territory*, 
JA5B . vol. II, No. 15, March, 1833, p.109. 

2. Waris, 39; Salih, III, 29. 

3. Ibid. Salih gives the date of foundation 15 Jumadl-ul- 
Awwal, 1049 AH/13 Sept. 1639, 

4. Wari§, 39-40; Salih, III, 29. Salih says that the 
construction was completed by Ghairat Khan during his 
tenure as Governor, 


5. Salih, III, 116 


excavated to bring the canal to the new city of Delhi or 
Sh&hjahanabad*^ (See Map 2:2) 


Later writers give the position of the canal headwaters 

2 

more precisely, putting it at Mulsh 1 is pur on the Yamuna* 

3 

Mukhlispur was a spot much favoured by shahjahan , and it is 

not surprising that the cut was made there* The cut is thus 

described by Sanderson* "The river supply coming down the right 

bank of the Jumna was bounded up annually at Fatehgarh near 

Dadupur, about 14 miles below Tajawala"* Thus the supply into 

the canal had to be maintained by annual works* The present 

s 

West Yamuna Canal had its headwaters at Tajewala. 

From its headwaters the canal ran by Karnal, as did 
the Shekhu-ni. This precise information comes from the route 

6 v 

map in the Chahar-Qulshan . From here, as Waris and Salih 
say, it ran to the proximity of Safedon (see above) , 


1* Waris, 39 j Salih, III, 29# The distances given by the 
chroniclers may be compared with the modern distances as 
the crow flies* 

Waris From modem maps 

(approximate) 

Khijprabad to 30 kurohs 70 miles 

Safedon (75 miles) 

Safedon to Delhi 30 kurohs 65 miles 

(75 miles) 

2, Sujan Rai, 29, 36-39; Chahar-Gulshan. 47b; Halat-i-Managjl- 
az*Shah la ha nab ad ta kabul, 2a, Sulan Rai writes that the 
cfit was made r 4t the base of the hills of Sirmur, while the 
Halet*i-»Managil<fcegASh&h1ahanabad ta kabul puts it below 
the foor-hillS of NShan. The location is the same* 

3. Cf. Salih, III, 240-41. 

4* sander sen, 4 On. 

5* Ibid# also see Punjab District Gazetteers, Ambala District, 
18^2-93, p.ll. 

6* Chah ar-G u Is h a n , 143a; Halat-l-ManaZil-az Shahlahanabad ta 
kftbul, 3a* It also refers to the masonry bridge near 
karnal over the Canal. 


MAP 2:2 



F. Habib 
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The course o£ the new channel excavated by Shahjahan 

from near safedon is described by Colvin in his report of 

1833. 1 The point where the canal took a southerly direction 

(as against southwesterly) was Madloda, some miles before 

Safedon. It ran south to Korana, originally with the idea 

of connecting it with (drainage from) the Farkhnagar jhil, 

15 miles south-west of Delhi. But instead of turning, the 

canal waters ran on to Oohana (and farther as far as Jamalpur 

2 

because of natural slope) . A natural catastrophe is said to 
have taken place on the first trials of the works. The water 
accumulated in the deep hollow at Gohana. It could not be 
carried through the then existing channel and so the waters 
inundated Lalpur town. The town ruins were still said to 
exist in a low hollow in the present Rohtak District. 

The accident forced a new course to be designed for 
the canal, it now passed close to the natural ridge of the 
country, where the land falls off on each side. From Jatola 
the new channel joined the course as first laid out. 

Colvin thinks that an insurmountable difficulty 
would have been faced by the canal builders while making 
"another detour near Bhcwana" where it entered low ground 
around Bhowana and the rise on which the city is situated. 

1. Colvin, ’On the Restoration...' JASB. vol. II, pp. 109-110. 

2. Ibid, 109. It is also evident from the IA sheet 49. 
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It appears that the builders saved the canal by providing 
an outlet "at the upper end of the dangerous spot sufficient 
to reduce the level of canal*’* 1 2 From this spot "the canal 
instead ©f being sunk in the ground is carried along an 
elevated mound" the bottom of which at many places rises 
higher than the surrounding country". "The lcwest portion of 
this hollow was crossed on an aqueduct of masonry", under 
which the surplus water of <he Farrukhnagar Jhil escapes into 
Yamuna. The canal then enters and strikes the base of the 
range of the hills to the west of Delhi, the drains from which 
crosses over the canal by "ancient aqueducts". 

The ’Poolchaddar aqueduct' near Delhi took the canal 
over the Najafgarh Jhil drain and acted at the same time as 
a "waste weir". The measurements of the aqueduct as given by 
Sanderson are* "the total length 80 ft; thickness of the 
canal floor 3Y2 feet? waterway, 16 feet at bed and 19 feet 
at the top of the parapets, which were 5 feet 9 inches high. 
The aqueduct was carried on massive 8 feet thick piers with 
cut waters and arches of 8 feet span over the drainage". 
Unluckily, I have not been able to find major W.E. Baker's 

2 

report of 1849 in which ttiese works are described in detail. 

1. This is shown in the JA map as the r 'Buwana escape". 

2. See Sanderson, 40b, where Baker's report is cited. 
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Somewhere around hare was the masonry bridge built by 
Bakhtawar Khan, a high official of Aurangxeb, The Mir ? at*»ul«&lam 
tells us that whan the canal used to be in flood it became 
difficult to cross f so Bakhtawar had a strong bridge built 
over it, 1 

in order to reach Delhi, the canal had to pierce the 

Ridge, Colvin says that the channel is here cut out of the rock 

2 

to the depth of about 60 feet at the crest. According to 
Prancklin (1798) the cut at ‘Mogul Parah* was nearly 3 miles 

3 

in length, 25 feet in breadth and 25 feet again in depth, 

Colvin’s report describes how passing through this 
cut the canal "enters the city (of Delhi ) t and passing through 
it by an open channel it traverses another extensive aqueduct 
into the Palace (the Fort)", inside the Fort it "ramifies in 
opened or covered watercourses having outlets to the Jamna, 
thus permitting the passage of constant streams of fresh 

4 

water, 

4, Hie Crops f productivity t 

From the information in the Ain it is difficult to 
delineate the crop-pattern for the suba of Delhi, The A in 

1, Mifa t*ul*alam , 253a, 

2, Colvin, ‘On the Restoration — — • JASB, Vol, II, p,110. 

3, Francklin, 208, 

4, Colvin, *0n the Restoration • jasb, Vol, II, p,H0, 
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gives the revenue-rates for almost all the crops in all the 
zabti - provinces (Agra # Lahore, Allahabad, AWadh and Delhi) 
and parts of Multan, Ajmer and Malwa. All the crops on the 
standard schedules occur under all the dastur- circles of 
the suba of Delhi, except for a few minor crops like khardal . 
cumin-seed ( aira ) , coriander-seed ( syah-dana) , ^1 (red dye) , 
halt, zard-chobah and zaruk . 1 Such comprehensive listing does 
not help us to establish where a particular crop was signi- 
ficant and where it had only an insignificant acreage under 
it. 


Wheat and rice were the staple crops of the province, 

2 

as noted by the European travellers. 


Sugarcane is listed as a crop in the A in in all the 

3 

dastur- circles. steel and Crowther observed that, "all the 
country betwixt Agra and Lahore yields great store of 

4 

powdered sugar" . Sugarcane produced in Delhi was of excellent 

5 6 

quality and was cultivated in large quantities • Maham in 

sarkar Hissar Piruza was noted for its sugar. A good quality 
1* Ain . I, 371-76. 

2. Ibid; Menserrate, 214; Manrique, II, 180; Bernier, 283; 

Jean de Thevenot, ‘Relation de V Indostan etc.' 1666-67 
Lovell's tr. of 1687 reprinted with corrections, notes 

and an iotPed uetion by S.N. Sen in the Travels of Thevenot 
and Cared, Hew Delhi, 1949, p.68; Manucci, 396. He writes 
that * its territory is fertile in grain". 

3. Ain, I, 371-76* 

4. steel and Crowther, Pure ha a. IV, 268. 

5. lhevenot, 

6. Bernier, 213# 

7. Ain, I* $27. 
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of sugar was produced at serwerpore (Serwerperpore , a place 

not identified but reported to be 40 'course* wide of 

Sirhlnd). The English Factors say that it was not as good 

2 

as that made at Agra but 'little* and 'well coulared'. 

3 

High quality sugar-candy was produced at Maham. 

Its high price at Sirhlnd (12 rupees per maund (73,76 lb.) 

4 

suggests that it was very refined. 

The cultivation of cotton is especially noticed in 

5 

the pargana of Sirsa. 

Late 19th century statistics show that wheat is one 
of the major crops in all the plains districts lying within 
the Mughal suba with the exception of small portions of 
sarkar Sarabhal and Badaun, where rice dominated. 6 Next in 

1. EFI . 1637-41 , p.134. prof. Irfan Habib has identified 
it with 'Flrozpur* of suba Lahore (Atlas , 13, sheet 4b)« 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. , Ain . I, 527. 

4. EFI, 1637-41, p.134. 

5. Bilkriehan Brahman, 63a. 

6. Returns of Agricultural Statistics of British India . 
1885-87, Revenue and Agricultural department, Calcutta, 
1887<*8, pp. 24, 27. Wheat predominates in the whole or 
the Sutiej-Yanruna-Doab, Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions 
with the exception of Dehradun, Bijnor, Bareilly, 
Plllibhlt, Kumaun and Tarai districts, where rice is 
grown in much larger area. 



important* came sugarcane and cotton. Sugarcane is raised 
in tha territories of the sarkars of Badaun and Saharanpur 1 ; 
and the latter in areas corresponding to the sarkars of 
Delhi, sirhind, Hissar and Rewari. 2 

Indigo was noticed by Pelsaert in Mewat. Indigo 

produced in this region was of an inferior quality and 

"usually sandy" unlike that of Bayana and therefore had no 
3 

export market. He estimated the annual yield of the Mewat 

4 

indigo at about 1000 bales. Indigo produced in Mewat was 

5 

catered entirely for the internal demand, ihevenot, Bernier 
and Manrlque say that a good quality of indigo was produced, 

g 

in abundance, in the vicinity of Delhi. pelsaert writes 
that method of manufacture adopted in Mewat was that of 
Sarkhej, "the steeping of the plant, and the working back 
and forward to extract the dye from the leaves, are done in 
a single 'put', whereas in Bayana or Gorsa two are used". 


1. Ibid. It is produced in the whole of the Upper-Gangetic- 
Doab viz. the whole of the Rohilkh&nd Division and 
Dehradun, Meerut and Muzaffarnagar districts of Meerut 
Division. 

2. Ibid, Grown as a major crop in the whole Sutlej -Yamuna- 
Doib, Saharanpur and Bulandshahr districts of Meerut 
Division. 

3. Pelsaert, Jahangir’s India , tr. W.H. Moreland and Geyl, 

Delhi, 1972, p.li. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. / 

i 1 

6. Bernier, 283; Thevenot, 68. Thevenot mentions good equality 
of indigo raised in Shalimar gardens, two league^ from 
Delhi upon the way to Lahore. The Shalimar garden was . 
situated near the village Haidarpur. Bernier (2&3) jdescribed 
it as "the king’s country-house..., a handsome and noble 
building but not to be compared to Fontaine Bieaue, saint 
Germaine, or Versailles ",r.eee also Manriqua II, "ISO. / 



The price mentioned by Pelsaert for the Mewat indigo was 
20 rupees a maund (66.38 lb) while the price for the Bayana 
indigo was Rs.3o a maund. 1 


Various kinds of millets and pulses were also 

2 

cultivated throughout the province, in abundance. 


The cultivation of tobacco was unknown in Akbar's 
time and the crop does not therefore appear on the Ain* a 
schedules. It was introduced in the course of the 17th 
century* it is recorded among crops listed in assessment 
documents from sarkar Sambhal, copied into an administrative 
manual of Aurangzeb's reign. 3 Anand Ram Mukhli? also 
observed that in Sambhal a large quantity of tobacco was 
grown. At first they collected the green leaves and then 
dried them in the sun or by fire. Then they mixed it with 
sugar ( qand ) . He also refers to karaku . a kind of tobacco, 
which he himself smoked there. * 


1 . 

2 . 



4 . 


\ 

\ 

Ibid . x \ 

Monserrate, 214 j Bernier, 283. Bernier refers to the 
cultivation of three of four kinds of pulses in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, in abundance. \ Belkrishan Brahman, 
(63a), mentions the cultivation of moth, ha Ira and sesame 
seed ( qanlad ) in village Rajaralu, par garre ts lrsa . 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i-Navis indqj , Br. Mus. MsJ’ Add. 6641, 

FT 182a-b. 1 \ 

Ahand Ram Mukhlis, Saf arnama-l-Mukhli& . ed. Dr. Saiyid 
Azhar Ali, Rampur, 19^6, p.49. 
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Vegetable gardening seems to have been quite extensi- 
vely practised during the 16th eentury. We find the revenue 

#- 

rates for almost all the vegetables in the dastur-circles of 

Delhi. 1 During the 18th century the cultivation of egg-plant 

(brinjal) is noticed in the parqana of Hasanpur. Ginger was 

3 

produced in large quantity at Thanesar. 

Among the pastoral products such good quality ghee 
(refined butter) was produced at Hissar that it was procured 

4 

for the imperial kitchens. 

7110 afhaatta for parqana Bawal ( sarkar Rewar i) for 
the year 1663-64 provides interesting information on the 

5 

pattern of cropping there. The information on different 
crops is set out in Table I V> Table V converts the data into 
percentage. It will be seen that kharlf here was the more 
important harvest covering 86,77% of the gross sown area. 

In terms of area, moth, bajra and juwar were the major crops 
all the three being kharif crops. These are followed by 
barley from amongst the rabl‘ crops. The area under wheat is 
very small. The small extent under rabi *, of course, can be 
attributed to the low rainfall and lack of irrigation in the 
area. 

1. Ain . I, 371-76. 

2. safarnama . 37. 

3. English Factories In India . 1637-41, vol. VI, ed. William 
Poster, Oxford, i$i2, p.l$4. 

4. Ain . I, 34. 

5 . Arhsatta parqana Bawal, Sarawat, 1721/1663-64 AD. The 
parqana Bawal 'consisted of 77 mausafe out of which details 
of IBS' maueafo (liinwir and Atalvas) are not given since 
these were given in fill E/il£S- 
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The crepping-pst tern of the parqana suggests that there 
was hardly- any cultivation ©f cash-crops except wheat, which 
also covered a very small area. High-grade crops like cotton, 
sugarcane and pulses which were otherwise prominent crops of 
the gito® were not at all grown in the parqana . 

A comparison of the gross-area soifft in 1663-64 with 
the modern statistics (1900-1) 1 also suggests (see Table VI) 
that Bawal Nisamat till modem times (1900-1) had very little 

irrigation facilities and thus kharlf crops still dominated 

- ( 

over rabl . As much as 77.49% of the gross cropped area was 
under kharlf while only 22.51% of the area covered by rabl* 
crops. Ihe cultivation of wheat (in relative size) declined 
by 0.34%. Barley, though still held prominent position among 
the rabl* crops. Its share, too, declined. Hie cultivation 
of gram, however, showed a marked increase (by 12%) . Among 
the kharlf crops, mot?h, which earlier held a prominent 
position, saw its share decline sharply (from 43.47 to 7.12%). 
The area under juwar too declined. Bajra, which was the 
staple crop of the parqana under Aurangzeb, retained its 
place in 1900-01 as well. But the most dramatic change was 
in respect of bajra, whose share of gross area increased from 
29.73 to 60.28%. 

Among fruits, the mango received special attention. 

The orchard of Muqarrab Khan at Kairana is enthusiastically 

2 

described by Jahangir. He had brought seeds of mangoes 

1. Punjab State Gazetteers , Vol. XVII B, Phulkian States, 
Lahore, 1909, pp. xliv-xlv. The modem statistics are 
given in acres while figures given in the arhsatta are 

in bi qha-i-Daf tari , so for Comparison, I have coaverted 
acres into biahaTl-Paftarl (1 biaha-i-Daftari =0.4 acre, 
ef . Agrar ian system , 36 4 , f n .7T. 

2. Tuzuk , 283. He writes that all types of trees were grown 
tHere, Among Persian trees there were pistachio and 
eyprees trees. 
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Table VZ 

Comparison of Area Sown (Per cent) 
( 1663-63 - 1900-1 ) 


Crops 

1663-64 

(oargana Bawal) 

1900-1 

(Nizamat Bawal) 

Rabj c 

13,23 

22.51 

Wheat 

1,45 

1.11 

Barley 

10,43 

6.80 

Oil Seeds 

0,92 

2*49 

Gram 

0.53 

12.10 

Kbarjf 

86.77 

77*49 

Juwar 

12.43 

4,85 

Bajra 

29.73 

60.28 

Peas and moth 

• 

43.47 

7.12 


from the Deccan and Bengal, 1 The English Factors also 

2 

mention large 'store* of mangoes at Thanesar, Mukblis 

observed that all through sambhal there were a great number 

3 

of mango trees. The Halat-j.-Managll-ag Shah^ahanabad ta 
kabul refers totthe mango gardens at Sarai Raja,Sirhind and 
Sarai Kbhna* 4 But, according to Bernier, the mangoes grown 
in the suba were not so plentiful and excellent as those 

1, Iabalnama-i-Jahanoiri. Ill, 557. 

2, EFI. 1637-14, p,l34. 

3, Safarnama, 45, 

4, Halit-i-Manazil-az shahiahanibad ta kabul > 4b-5a, 
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of Golconda, Bengala and Goa, 1 

2 

Melons and water-melons were also grown • Bernier found 

3 

melons grown here to be rather inferior in quality. For the 
cultivation of good quality of melons, seeds were imported 

4 

from Persia and Iran by the nobles and wealthy people. 

Bernier observed that in spite of the expense the seeds decayed 

5 

owing to the unsuitability of the soil. 

Pine-apples, mulbery and grapes have also been noticed 

in the 17th and 18th century accounts among the fruits of the 
6 

province. of these pine-apple was a new comer having been 
introduced by the Portuguese. 


1. Bernier, 249. 

2. Ain, I, 372-4, 376. Persian and Indian melons, both, are 
mentioned in all the das tur- circles . 

3. Bernier, 249-50. "in summer "Bernier remarks, "the melons 

of the country are cheap but they are of inferior quality". 
He refers to the water-melons of Delhi, "soft, without 
colour or sweetness", 

4. Ibid, Muhammad Sadiq, Tar ikh-i-Shah iahani . Br, Mus. Or. 

174, f. 102b. 

5. Bernier, 249. He writes that, "the soil being so little 
congenial that the seeds degenerates after the first 
year". 

6. Thevenot ,( 68) mentions the cultivation of "exceedingly 
good quality of pine-apples" in Shallmar-garden. For 
gmlbery see steel and Crewther Purchas . IV, 268. Warij? 

(48) mentions ample quantity of grapes were grown in 
hayat Bafchsh garden at ShahjahanSbad. MuJ&lis ( Safarnama. 
37) writes of grape cultivation in pare an a Hasanpur, 
sarkar Sambhal, 
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The Ain provide# u» yields ( rai‘) per bjqha for each 

crop* These yields are presumably of sher shah's reign. 1 

The land was divided into three categories on the basis of 

productivity! good, middling and bad* and the productivity 

of each type of land is given separately. The revenue rate 

2 

is sat at V3 ©f the average (of all the three) yields* 

These yields can be compared with modern yields given 

3 

in the Agricultural Statistics from 1892 onwards* 

Modern statistics gives us separate yields for irriga- 
ted and dry lands# Certain crops are exclusively cultivated 
on irrigated land (sugarcane etc*) and some exclusively on 
dry lands (juwar, bajra etc.) and some again on both types 
of land. The crops on dry land seem to be comparable with the 
category designed •inferior* in the Ain . As for the crops on 
irrigated land, these can perhaps be compared with both good 
and middling categories of the A’jn . The modern yields of 
cotton, given in the table, are not comparable, for the 
modern yields are of cleaned cotton and the yields of Ain 
denotes unginned-raw cotton. Similarly a comparison of 
yields of mustard does not seem possible, as the modern 
yields combined rape and mustard seed, while the figures 
given in the Ain refers to mustard only. 

1. Ain . I, 297. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Agricultural Statistics of British India (1897-1901-2) , 
i8tk issue, Calcutta, l904,"pp#i6S-65, 370—72, 402-3. 
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The comparison is made by converting the per-acre 
yields into per bicha-l-Ilahi and pound (lb) into man-i- 
Akbar i . 1 The average of the Ain’s categories good and 
middling is worked, out and only the yields of modern crops 
on irrigated category are compared with these averages: 

Table Vi t 


Comparison of yields 1540-1892 
A* in ** 100 


Crops 

Yields on irrigated land 
ajs average percent of 
Ain* a category I and II. 

Yields on dry land as 
percent of Xinb category 
III. 

Rabi' 

U.P. 

Punjab 

U.P. 

Punjab 

Wheat 

149 

67 

97 

64 

Gram 

82 

79 

91 

82 

Barley 

83 

64 

116 

74 


Rice 

70 

64 

82 

48 

Sugarcane 

214 

170 


104 

(gur) 

Juwar 


48 

96 

59 

Bajra 


42 

98 

70 


Modern statistics (1892) show (see Table Vli) that the 
yields towards Haryana and the rest of the Punjab were very 
low as compared to the Upper-Gangetic-Doab region* We can see 


1.1 acre *.6 biaha«»i-Ilahi . 1 lb* * 55.32 man-l-Akbari . 
of. Agrarian System, 3* 362. 368. 





that Sher Shah* a rai «s tend to approximate more to the Doab* 
yields than to Haryana-Punjab. This suggests that sher Shah 
may have mainly considered the yields in the Doab region. 

The crop-wise comparison o£ the Airis rai‘ with modem 
(1892) Doab yields shew that the yields per- blaha of wheat 
have substantially increased in wet lands, but slightly 
decreased on dry lands. On the other hand, the modem yields 
of gram are lower on both the dry and the wet lands though 
the decrease on wet lands has been much sharper. The barley 
yields are lower on dry land, while higher on wet land 
compared to the Ain . The yields of rice, on both the wet 
and dry lands have decreased between 1540s and 1892 by about 
one-fifth. The yields of Juwar and bajra declined slightly on 
dry lands compared with that of the Ain. The yields of sugar- 
cane in terms of gur has increased more than two-fold on wet- 
lands. The wide-spread use of iron-crushers (and a higher 

extraction of juice) seems to be one of the reasons for this 
1 

improvement, 

A document from which one can derive yields of 1663-64 
for various crops in parcana Bawal suggests some interesting 
results once these are compared with the raj* of sher Shah. 

The arhsatta of parcana Bawal (sarkar Rewari) provides the 

1* J.A. Voelcker, Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture . London , 1893, pp. 2?6-?. He refers tot 
the wide use of iron-mills by 1893 in the North-Western 
Provinces • 




total produce of different crops on three categories of 
lands. I have converted the yields into quantities per 
blqha-1-Ilahi by dividing the total yield by the total area 
cultivated.* 


Table VIII 

Comparison of Yields (1540 - 1663-64) 
Ain * 100 


Crops 

Category I 

Category II 

Category III 

Kharlf 

Bajra 

106.19 

83.06 

38.66 

Juwar 

122*46 

80.00 

39.06 

Barati 

* 

277.23 

108.57 

89.60 

Moth 

70.46 

55,05 

21.60 

Rabi‘ 

Wheat 

132.83 

123.92 

95.71 

Gram 

57.38 

67.81 

66.53 

Barley 

363.51 

322.92 

239.39 

Mustard 

66.28 

23.53 

31.05 


The table shows that the yields of all crops except 
barley was much lower than Stfier Shah's rail In category II 


1*1 have assumed that the figures of area in the arhsatta 
of parqpna Sawal are in b jgha- 1-Da f tar 1 and its maunds 
are ronel+ahehiahanl. For comparison with Sher Shah's 
rar as given in the Ain , I have converted biqha-i-Daftari 

ss saiM!^ y»ay w ‘ 1,a "* (orifr ^ 





barley is joined by wheat and (marginally) Baratl; the 
other crops are lower than sher Shah's standard but the 
distance between the two is much less than under category 
III. In the best (irrigated) land, the yields of all crops, 
except moth, gram and mustard are substantially higher 
than Sher Shah's standard, though Bajra is only marginally 
higher. Obviously much lower yield on the worst dry land 
(category III) was being allowed by the Mughal administration 
in Bawal in 1663-4 than by Sher Shah for his standard rates. 

The Ain gives us details of the revenue-rates of each 
crop for each dastur- clrcle in each guba . 1 The dasturs being 
cash revenue-rates essentially represented the cash value,, 
of the portion of produce claimed in revenue, in other words, 
the variations reflect variations in yields or in prices or 
both. 


For wheat the rates vary from dams 64-21 (in Palwal 
and Taoru) to 49-5 (in Thanesar) • The general tendency is 
that the rates are higher towards south-east, south-west and 
west and lower towards the north-east, north-west and 
south-east. The rates of barley vary from 22-9 (in Taoru) 
to 45-21 (in Hissar-Firuza) . The increase is towards 
north-west, south-west and south-east (exception is Taoru 
where rates sharply decline to 22-9 ) t towards east, north- 
east and north-west the rates are lower. As far gram . 
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the rates vary from (in Kissir Firusa) to 40-6 (in 

Meerut) • The rates tend te he higher than the mean of these 
two rates in almost all the dag tur* circles, except seven 
(Badaun, Taoru, Thane gar, Hissar Flruza, Sirsa, Rohtak and 
Gohana) • The rates of rice range from 38-0 (in Badaun) to 
69*8 in Rewari) • The rates increase towards the south-east, 
south-west and west and decline towards east, north-east 
north and north-west (except Tihara) » The revenue rates of 
juwar range from 26-21 (in Palwal and Deoband) to 38-0* The 
rates are higher towards the west, south-west, east and lower 
towards north, north-west and south-east. The rates of bajra 
are the lowest towards east-north, north-east, north-west 
and south-east and higher towards south, south-west and west 
(highest in Rohtak 2g-2) , 

The general pattern for almost all the crops is thus 
rather similar. The rates are usually higher towards the 
south, south-west and west (only the rates for gram show an 
opposite trend) while lower towards the east, south-east and 
north (see accompanying Maps 2*3-8), 

The modem yield pattern shows a somewhat different 
trend Modem statistics gives district-wise yields for 
different crops (average per acre lb,) * These have been 
converted by us into per bicha-i-llahi and man-i-Akbari 
(See Table IX) , 
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An analysis of the modem yields as recorded for 
1892* shows that the yields of almost all the crops are 
higher towards the east, south-east, north, north-east and 
lower towards north-west, west and south-west. 

Tb sum up; whereas the dasturs are higher towards 
Haryana and Punjab and lower towards Uttar Pradesh, the late 
19th century yields seem to be higher towards Uttar Pradesh 
and lower towards Haryana and Punjab. This raises some doubt 
as to whether the revenue-rates of the Ain vary basically 
owing to local variations in yields. It could be more likely 
that the variations are owing to difference in local levels 
of prices. 

However, a comparison of the dasturs with average 
prices of the various crops for 1860-65 (before the railways 
could have exercised any influence on relative levels of 
prices) indicates no significant correlation between the 
das turs of six crops in various circles and the average 
prices in the corresponding districts (see Table X) . 

5 . Famines 

The year preceding Akbar’s accession saw a very acute 

2 

famine, which continued for two successive years. Badauni 

1, A comparison of gram is not made, as in U.P. it mostly 
grew on wet lands and in Punjab mostly on dry lands. 

2. AN, ii, 35; Badauni, I, 428-29. 
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says that this was due to scarcity of rain, 1 Abul Fazl writes 
of its fatal effects saying that the distress particularly 
caused in the "country of Delhi”, though the scarcity affected 
all parts of "Hindustan", 2 

There was no grain to eat, even for people who had 

money to purchase it, Badatanl writes ,of grain prices reaching 

such high levels in the region of "Agra, Bayana and Delhi" 

that one ser of jtwar sold for 2Y2 tankas, and that too 

4 

became unprocurable. People took to eating babul-seeds, wild 
herbs and skins of slaughtered cattle. The hands and feet of 
the starving people got swollen whereafter they died, Badaunl 
claims to have been witness to cases of cannibalism and this 
is corroborated by Abul Fazl, 6 Bad&’unl says large number of 
"peasants and cultivators" died, and the refractory elements,- 

7 

probably famine sticken mobs, attacked "the cities of Muslims", 

8 

Ihe famine lasted for two years but the intense 

Q j 

distress was over after one year , Badaunl gives us a 

1. Badaunl . I, 429. 

2. AN, II, 35. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Badaunl, I, 428. 

5. Ibid, 428-29. 

6. Ibid, 429 | AN, II, 35, 

7. Badaunl, I, 429. 

8. Ibid; AN, II, 35. 
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chronogram for the year of the famine as "^ashm-i-i 2 ad" 
(Anger of God) yielding 962 ah/ 1554-55 A.D.* Abul Fazl 

writes that the scarcity was over with the accession of 

2 

Akbar, probably due to good crops. 

Around 1572-73, there seems to have occurred a 
terrible famine around sirhind. Faizi Sirhindi says that a 
group of people, in the vicinity of Sirhind near Sarai 

3 

Ohaghar, took to cannibalism during the famine. 

In 982 ah/ 1574-75 there was a danger of severe drought 

because of scanty rains, but the danger was averted by timely 
4 

rains. 


In the 41st R.Y, (1596) , because of the scarcity of 

rains, famine again spread throughout Hindustan. Prices 

increased and Akbar ordered the opening of free kitchens in 
5 

every city. Nur-ul Haq says that a very acute famine 
occurred in 1004 AH/1595-96 AD. He writes that because of 
the failure of rains a fearful famine occurred which lasted 
for three to four years. The Emperor ordered alms to be 
distributed ( auqaf farmudand ) in all cities, shaikh Farid 

1. Eadaunl, I, 429# 

2. AN, II, 35. 

3. Fai?i Sirhindi, Akbarnama. MS. Br. Mus. or-169, 
ff. 121b-122a. 

4. AN, III, 106-7. 

5. Ibid, 714. 




Busbar! was appointed to superintend the arrangements. 

Free kitchens ( langars ) were opened. The spread of epidemic 
intensified the distress of the people. People died in large 
numbers. Houses and cities lay abandoned; scarcity of grains 
compelled people to resort to cannibalism. Roads were blocked 
with the dead and no arrangements could be made for their 
removal. 1 

In 1615-16 plague spread in the northern parts of 

Hindustan* It spread from Punjab to Sirhind,Miyao--i-Doab and 

Delhi. Jahangir writes that physicians and other learned 

men believed that its spread had been caysed by the severe 

drought which prevailed during the previous two years (1613-14- 
2 

1614-15). But the details of that scarcity are not available. 

In 1650 India again witnessed a failure of rains, in 
one of the letters in Balkrishan Brahman's collection, it is 
stated that because of little rain peasants (around Hansi) 
could not pay the revenue and some of them left their native 

3 

places. The English Factors at Surat also mention scarcity 

of rains in all parts in India in 1650. It resulted in hike 

in prices* They adds "come is risen in many places already 

to double the price, and a dearth is extreamely and generally 

4 

feared", indigo crop was totally destroyed. 

1* Shaikh Nur-ul Haq Dihalwl, Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh . Br. Mus. 

Add. 10580, Rieu ii/224b, f. l90a. 

2. Tuzuk, 161-2, 

3. Balkrishan Brahman, 39a-b. 

4. EPI, 1646-50, p.322. 
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The begining of Aurangzeb’s reign witnessed a long 
period of scarcity which seems to have lasted for four or 
five years (1653*62), Blhishtl Shlrazi, a court poet of 
Murad Bakhsh* writes of a widespread famine after the death 
of Murad in 1658. It affected the whole of Hindustan from 
Bengal to Sindh and Attock to the Deccan, Plague ravaged the 
towns and trade was brought to a standstill by the robberies 
on the routes, 1 

The genesis of the famine lay in the war of succession. 
Failure of rains led to continuous scarcity which lasted for 
some years, affecting Agra, Delhi and Lahore* Peasants ( rj&va 
mahnatzada ) abandoned their villages and sought shelter in 
towns. The Emperor ordered the opening of ten free kitchens 
in the capital (Delhi), and of twelve in the parqanas in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. It was also ordered that nobles 
having the mansab of more than 1000 should open free lanqars 
of their own, according to their status. Townsmen unable to 
purchase grain in the town rushed to villages in great 
numbers, and there "the strong oppressed the weak". To check 
disorder Fidal Khan was appointed to supervise the sale of 
grain with the help of 50 vasavals (special imperial officers) • 
To reduce the concourse of the people in the capital (Delhi) 

1. Durga Prasad, Qullstan-i-Hind. Sandila, Hardoi, 1897, 
vol. II, p.l05, it cites extracts from Bihishti Shlrazi' s 
Ashob-i-Hlndustan. 
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tha Bmparor ordered the mansabdars to send off half of 
their retainers to their respective lag Ira . 1 

ghaf i Khan# highlighting the scarcity# writes that 

the Emperor ordered the remission of rahdarl (road tax). 

2 

Exemptions from revenue were also granted. 

In 1694-95# Delhi fell into the clutches of yet 
another famine. Because of the scarcity of rains prices 
of grains increased greatly. One rupee could only fetch 
ten or twelve sers of wheat and grain. All the inhabitants 
of the Bagar tract had to abandon their villages and 
migrate to the cities. Hunger forced them to eat the 
flesh of dead animals like cows# donkeys, dogs and cats. 

3 

people are eaid to have died in thousands. 

6. priaes t 

Very scanty information is available regarding 

prices prevalent in Delhi sttba . Persian texts contain 

only passing remarks about the high prices prevalent 

4 

during famine and scarcities. European sources refer 

1. c Alamqimama , 609-12. 

2. Khafl ghan# Muntakhab-ul-Lubah . ed. Kabiruddirt and 
Ghulam Qadir, ASB, Calcutta# 1869# vol. II# pp.87# 
124-25. 

3. Yahya Khan, Taz k lr a t -u l»Mu luk . India office# E the -4 09# 
f,108a-b. 

4. Badaunl# I# 

Khafl Khan# 


428; 

II, 


A.N. . Ill# 714 ♦ ‘Alamairniaa. 
877“! 24; Yahya I0»in# lO&a-b. 


609-12; 
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seldom to prices current in the Delhi region. 1 The 

2 

arhsatta of Jai Singh pura, Delhi and some nirkh-bazar 

documents of Jihanabad give details of day-to-day prices 

3 

prevalent in Delhi in particular years. 

The prices are originally given in quantity 
per rupee. The nlrkb-bazar documents use the maund of 
28 dams to the sers. 1 have converted all the prices 
into rupees per roan -i Shahjahanl of 40 dams to the sera . 

The nlrkh -bazar documents give three sets of prices 
for most of the commodities. Besides, we also have prices 
of three different dates within almost the same week in 
1715. i have first determined an average of the sets 
and then the average of the three dates is calculated 
to get the average prices for the week. The prices are 
then indexed, with wheat as base, * 100 (See Table XI). 

The table suggests that among food grains rice 
was costliest at that time and the prices of gram and 
juwar were comparatively low. However, the prices of 

1. EFI , 1618-21, pp. 58, 61, 73, 161> 1624-29, p.93, 
1654-41, p. 134 . 

2. Arhsatta of Jai Singh pure, Delhi, 1710-11 and 1711-12. 

3. The nirkh-bazar documents are of 6, 9 and 13 Asarh 
sudl, Samvat, 1772/10, 13 and 17 July, 1715 A.D, 
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Table XI 


Prices of Delhi Nirkh-Bazar with Index (Wheat * 100) 


Commodities 

Average prices 
(Rs. per maund) 

Index 

FOOD GRAINS: 

Wheat 

2.13 

100 

Rice 

a. Sinwa 

3.14 

147.42 

b. Pahari 

2.67 

125.35 

c. Sail 

3,33 

156.34 

Gram 

1.57 

73.71 

Juwar 

1.70 

79.81 

Moth 

2.59 

121.60 

Munq 

3.26 

153.05 

urd 

2.48 

116.43 

DAL : 


2.69 

126.29 

Gram 

2.10 

98.59 

Munq 

3.43 

161.03 

APdalp 

2.07 

97.18 

FLOURS * 

Wheat 

2.52 

118.31 

Gojara (Wheat+gram) 

2.32 

108.92 

Gram (besan) 

2.44 

114.55 



Table XI Contd. . 



Commodities 

Average prices 
(Rs. per maund) 

Index 

Ma‘ida (Fine wheat 

3.18 

149.29 

f lour) 

SPICES i 

V, 


Chilly (dry) 

34.41 

1615.49 

Chilly (Burd?) 

23.67 

1111.27 

Turmeric 

12.54 

588.73 


5.86 

275.12 

Sonth 

10.33 

484.98 

Almonds (mukatl) 

25.16 

1181.22 

PROCESSED PRODUCTS: 

Ghee 

16.26 

763.38 

Oil (mitha) 

8.00 

375.59 

Khand Chlnj. 

13.20 

619.72 

Sugar (must!) 

5.33 

250.23 

Sugar (chhali) 

8.65 

406.10 

Jaggery (guy) 

4.63 

217.37 

Sugar candy (raisrl) 

18.02 

846.01 

MEAT : 

Meat Ocahl) 

4,85 

227.70 

Meat (goat) 

4.85 

227.70 

UNIDENTIFIED : 

Halwan 

37.73 

1771.36 

Ru‘iwan 

37.73 

1771.36 

Dogra 

1.21 

56.81 
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pulses * moth, munq end turd were relatively high. The 
rates of urd . gram and munq dal were obviously higher 
than the pulse. Wheat flour was 18 per cent higher 
than wheat and maid a 49%. The difference between gram 
and gram flour is also great (about 40%) . 

Spices appear to have been very expensive. Chilly 
was 17 and 11 times higher than wheat. Almonds were 
also 11 times the price of wheat. The sOnth . a 1 wain 
and turmeric were, respectively, 5, 2 and 6 times higher 
than wheat. 

Ghee was 7 times more expensive than wheat? oil 
was 4 times as expensive. The finest quality sugar 
(white) 6 times the price of wheat. But the price of 
gur was comparatively low, only twice that of wheat. 
Sugar candy ( mlsri) was also 8 times higher than wheat. 

A comparison of nlrkh-bazar prices with that of 
the Ain (1595) j shows (see Table XII) that, barring 
gram, moth, munq and munq dal , prices of all other 
commodities *n 1595 in terms of wheat were higher than 
those prevalent in 1715. Ghee was 8 times the price 
of wheat in 1595 while in 1715 it was 7 times? oil 
was 6 times the price of wheat in 1595 while in 1715 
it was just 3 times. Similarly, gram dal and gram flour 
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Table XII 

Comparison of Prices (Wheat * 100) 


Commc>dities 

Ain (1595} 

1715 

Wheat 

100 

100 

Gram 

66.67 

73.71 

Moth 

100.00 

121.60 

Juwarl 

83.33 

79.81 

Munq 

150.00 

153.05 

Munq dal 

150.00 

161.03 

Gram dal 

137.50 

98.59 

Wheat flour 

125.00 

118.31 

Ma'ida 

183.33 

149.29 

Gram flour 

183,33 

114.55 

Ghee 

875.00 

763.38 

Oil 

666.67 

375.59 

Misri 

1666.67 

846.01 

Refined sugar 

1066.67 

250.23 (must!) 



406.10 (chhali) 



619.72 (Khand chini) 


were considerably expensive in 1595. However, the 
prices of munq and munq dal do not shew much variations. 
Candied sugar ( misri ) , jaggery and refined sugar were 
comparatively more expensive in 1595 than in 1715 in 
terms of wheat. 




The nirkh-ba 2 ar documents of July, 1715 show 

wheat to be Rs.2.13 per maund but Surman, referring to 

Delhi, mentions In the same year (Oct., 1715) that the 

prices ei wheat vary from Rs.3.33 to 6.66 per maund 

which are 56 to 212% higher than that of the nlrkh - 

bazar prices. 1 Interestingly, referring to the high 

prices prevailed in Delhi during the famine of 1694-95 

Yahya Khan says that one rupee could fetch 10 or 12 

seers of wheat and grain (yielding a price of Rs.3.33 

2 

to 4 per maund) . Tfae wheat prices of 1694-95, which 
according to Yahya were exhorbitant, fell within the 
range of what Surman has given for Oct. 1715. This 
suggests that the prices of wheat, since then, had 
risen considerably. 

Similarly, wheat flour was Rs.2,52 per maund in 
July, 1715. In 171 0-11 3 it had been as high as Rs.5.67 
per maund which was 225% higher than the prices of 
July, 1715. However, the following year (14 sept. 

4 

1711-»24 Peb. 1712) prices seem to have gone down 
considerably. The wheat flour was Rs.2.66 per maund 

1. C.R. Wilson, The Early Annals of The English in 
Bengal, Calcutta, 19il^ voi. II, pt. II, pTTJT 

2. Yaljya Khan, 108a-b. 

3. Arhsatta Jai Singh pura, Delhi, 1710-11. 

4 . Ibid, 1711-12. 
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which was only 5.55% higher than the prices of July, 

1715. In 1712 (15 Feb.- 3 Aug.) the prices went down 

further. 1 Wheat flour was Rs.2.28 per maund, less 
than what it was to be in July, 1715. 

There appear sharp variations (from month to 

month) in the prices of wheat flour. In 1710-11, the 

prices of wheat flour in Delhi varied from Ra.4 to 8 

2 

per maund in different months. Similarly, in 1712 

it varied from Rs.2.22 to 2.35 per maund. In the same 

year the prices of dana (animal’s fodder) show great 
variations over different months. It varied from 
Rs.3.64 to 6,66 per maund from Rajab to Jumadi-ul-Sanl, 
1710-11. Chuna could be bought at Rs.0.10 per maund in 
171 0 - 11. 4 

The Mi^at-ul-Haqaig gives prices of certain 

5 

commodities for 1718 (7 R.Y. of Farrufchsiyar) . if we 
compare these with that of the nirkh-bazar (July, 1715) 
we find a sharp rise in the prices. The rice, which was, 
in July, 1715, Rs.2.67 to 3.33 per maund* in 1718 

1. Ibid, 1712. 

2. ibid, 1710-11. 

3. ibid, 1712. 

4. Ibid, 1710-11. 

5. Muhammad jftibar ‘All Khan, MirMt-ul-Baqa’lq , MS. 

Bodl. Fraser, 124, f.!39a. 



it reached Rs.lO per maund. Ghee, which was Ra.16.26 
per maund in July, 1715 it was Rs.40 per maund in 1718; 
urd and gram which were Rs.2.48 and 1.57 per maund 
(respectively) in 1715, could be bought at Rs.8 per 
maund in 1718. Such a sharp rise in the price curve 
is difficult to explain. There was obviously a 
scarcity in 1718. 

A comparison of July, 1715 prices with those of 
1861-70 and 1885 1 prices show (see below Table XIII) 

Table XIII 


Commodity 

1715 

(nirkh bazar) 

1861-70 

1885 

Wheat 

100 

100 

100 

Gram 

73.71 

86.47 

83.54 

Juwar 

79.81 

71,49 

83.54 

Molfh 

121.60 

* 

77.43 

Mung 

153.05 

- 

79.88 


that in terms of wheat there was an increase in the 
prices of gram, while moth and munc prices declined 
greatly; juwar was a little more expensive in 1885 


1861-70, pp. 12-36; 


1 


1884-85, p.6i. 
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but it lower in 1861*70. 

In 1615 powdered sugar was Rs.3.33 to 3.66 per 
maund ( man -l-Shahj ah an I) between Agra and Lahore 1 2 3 j while 

in 1 63$ sugar was Rs.5V4 and sugar candy was Rs.12 per 

2 

maund at sirhind. The above mentioned prices of sugar 
do not seem to be much at variance with the n Irish -bazar 
prices where sugar must! and chhalj are mentioned as 
costing Rs.5.33 and 8.65 per maund. However, the prices 
of sugar candy seems to have risen greatly (from Ra.12 to 
18.02 per maund) . 

in 1639 ginger could be bought at Rs*7.80 per maund 
3 

at Thanes ar. 


1. steel and Ctwwtner, purchas . IV, 268. 

2. E£I, 1637-41, p.134. 

3. Ibid. 
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Chapter 3 

MINES, MINERALS AND MANUFACTURES 

The main region where minerals were located 
in the Delhi suba were Kumaun and the area containing 
the spurs of the Aravallis. 

Abul Fazl says that gold was found in 

•abundance’ in the Northern mountains.* Both he and 

2 

Jahangir mention the gold mines in Kumaun. Gold was 

3 

also collected from the sands of Gangs river. The 
tributaries of Ramganga along the north of Moradabad 

district, specially between Koh and Dhelaj Alaknanda, 

- - 4 

Beni-<3anga and Sona rivers contain ’auriferous' sands. 

But the extraction of gold from the river sands was a 

very expensive process and the margin of profit was 

c 

apparently very meagre. 

Silver mines were reported from Kumaun sarkar . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
A small amount of silver was extracted from the sirmur- 

7 

hills as well. 

1. Ain. I, 32. 

2. Ibid, 514; Tuzuk, 107. 

3. A^n, I, 32. 

4 . George Watt, A Dictionary of the Economic products 
of India , Calcutta, 1889-96, vol. Ill, pp. £29-30. 

5. Ain . I, 32. 

6. Ibid, 514. 

7. Watt, VI, pt. Ill, 241. 
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Fitch* Salbancke and Manrique say that diamonds 
were found in Delhi. 1 2 3 4 5 6 But there is no other evidence 
for this; and it seems most unlikely, Tavernier who 
was far better informed does not refer to any diamond 
mines in the Delhi province. 

2 

Copper was mined in Kumaun. But the major 

copper -mining region lay amidst the spurs of the 

Aravallis. During the reign of Shahjahan the sarkar 

of Namaul (of ffuba Agra) was transferred to the suba 

Delhi, in sarkar Namaul copper-mines were located in 

Singhana, Udaipur* Kotputli (in the village of 

3 > 

Bhandarah) Babai and Raipur. Abul Fapl says that a 

4 

stream near Raipur carried copper sands, 

- - 5 

Iron was mined in Kumaun . Father Monserrate 
says that iron was found in the "neighbouring spurs of 
the Himalayas". Iron workings survived in later times. 


1. Ralph Fitch (1583-91), Cf. William Foster, Early 
Travels in India . London, 1927, p.47; J. salbancke, 
•Voyage', 1609, Purchas . Ill, 83; Manrique, II, 295. 

2. Ain , I, 514. 

3. Ibid, 442, 454. 

4. Ibid, 454. 

5. Ibid, 514. 

6. Monserrate, 98. 



according to British reports, in Ramgarh (in Kuroaun) 

at pahli, Loshgrani, Natna Khan and parwara and in the 

1 

beds of Siwalik-hills. 

The best quality of orpiroent ( zarnlkh ) was 

obtained from Kumaun, though the amount was reported 

2 

to be very small in quantity. 

->- _ . 3 

The Ain records borax mines in sarkar Kumaun. 

But this is not corroborated by any later account. 

Modem accounts, too, do not support Abu\ Fazl*s state 

ment. Borax seems really to have come from Tibet, 

where it is still extracted in fairly large quantities 

- 5 

Kumaun also produced lead. Modern accounts 

refer to lead deposits and mines in Sirmur and Simla 

districts. 6 

Sal Ammoniac ( nausadar ) was extracted at 
Thanesar. pelsaert writes, "it is a sort of scum 

1. Watt, IV, 511. 

2. Ain . I, 514. Cf. Watt, V,496-7. 

3. Ain . I, 514, 

4. Watt, I, 507-8. 

5. Ain . I, 514. 

6. Watt, IV, 603. 

7. Finch, Purchas , IV, 49; E.F, I, . 1637-41, p.134; 
Pelsaert, 46; Manrique, II, 182, 
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which forms on the site of very old brick kilns/ it is 
dug and purified by evaporation, like salt-petre M 

Sulphur was also found in the auba . Abul Fa?l 
and Badauni mention a sulphur-spring in Sohna. The 

latter also refers to the existence of sulphur mines 

3 4 

in the parqana . The Sohna sulphur spring still exist. 

The neighbourhood of Delhi was rich in lime 

5 

and stone. Thevenot mentions greyish stone quarried 
at Delhi. He compared it with 'Theban stone or garnet*. 

6 

He says it was generally usdd for building construction. 

The most prominent n on-agricultural products 
of suba Delhi seems to have been cotton goods. Good 
quality chintz, fine muslin, silk and brocade were 
manufactured at various places in the province. Delhi 

itself was an important centre. The English Factors 

a 

report the commodity that invites them [_ the Armenian 

1. peisaert, 46. 

2. Ain . I, 514, Badaunl, III, 110. 

3. Badauni, III, 110. 

4. Punjab State Gazetteers . (Gurgaon District) vol. IV A, 

I *T «) • 

5. Monserrate, 97. 

6. Thevenot, 6$. 
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and Persian merchants 3 thither being only chintz, which 

are heere made in good quantities# well cullored, in 

appearance little inferior to those of Mesulapatam, 

different sorts and goodness and soe diversely prized". 1 2 3 4 5 

Manrique also mentions chintz among the important 

2 

merchandise of Delhi. 

Chintz was also produced at Sirhlnd and the 
English Factors found the place much frequented by the 

3 

merchants who came to buy these. Manrique praises Sirhind 

4 

cloth for its good quality and cheapness. In 1612 Steel 
and Crowther found large quantities of cloth ( c linen) 

5 

woven there. 

Besides chintz, while cloth, or calico, was 
woven at various places, panipat, Samana and Saharanpur 
were the main centres in the province, 6 white cloth 
produced at these places was good enough to be purchased 

1. 1637-41, p.134. 

2. Manrique, II, 180. 

3. E.P.I. * 1637-41, p.134. 

4. Manrique, II, 183. 

5. Steel and Crowther, Purchas . IV, 267. 

6. Ibid| ^in, I, 524, EJPI , 1624-29, p.149, 1637-41, 

p.134, 1642*4S # p.204. Steel and Crowther mention 
"great store of linnen cloth" at Panipat. 
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f©r experts. The English Factors found the white cloth 

of panipat and samana to be of same quality, length and 

width. 1 However, production at Samana seems to have 

been limited. When the English Factors advanced money 

to the weavers they found it difficult to procure cloth 

2 

"at any reasonable rate". 

Abul Fazl mentions that Saharanpur was famous 

for the manufacture of muslin khasa and chautar that 

3 

was manufactured there in large quantities. 

According to the Haft Iqlim Thane sar, though a 
small city, was mostly inhabited byrweevers of different 
kinds. 4 

Bafta ( a kind of high quality calico, normally 
white or of single colour), both broad and narrow, was 

5 

manufactured at Machhiwara. It was of very good quality. 


1. E, F. I. . 1637-41, p.134. It was "11 covetts greate 
in length and 3/4 in breadth". 


2. Ibid, 1624-29, p.l49> 1642-45, p.204. 


3. Ain, I, 524. Chautar was ‘a plain white calico of 
usually superior quality* . (Cf . Journal of Indian 
Textile History , Calico Museum of Textiles Ahmedabad, 
No. VI, 1961, p.29). Prof. Irfab Habib says that it 
was "probably a kind of muslin" ( Atlas , 69); Khasa 
was "a fine quality muslir^"; it priced highest among 
the cotton stuffs in the Ain (Cf . Ibid, 70) . 


4. Amin Aijmad Razl, Haft Iqlim . ed. M. ishaque. Bib. 
Ind., Calcutta, 19&, vol. II, p.461. 
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Silk manufacture does not seem to have been 

of much importance. Only the Ain records the production 

1 

of silk in the Kumaun region. But there is no mention 

of either the raw-silk or silk-weaving during the first 

half of the 17th century. Only Bernier lists silk 

2 

cloth among the manufactures of Delhi. 

Panipat was a good centre for the production of 
3 

knives as well. Besides, different kinds of girdles 

4 

and shashes were also made here. 

Sonepat, though a small town, was famous for 
its scimitars, poniards, steel-points for spears, pikes 
and javelins. Monserrate says that all these were very 
skilfully made. The iron is said to have come from the 

5 

Himalayas. The place was also one of the important 

g 

centre for manufacturing swords and daggers. 

Kumaun had some reputation for swords and 
daggers. Raja Lakhml Chand of Kumaun presented swords 
( khanda ) and daggers ( katar ) made at Kumaun to the 
Emperor Jahangir. 

1. Ain . I, 514. 

2. Bernier, 259. 

3. Haft Iqlim . II, 463. 

4. Steel and Crowther, Purchas . IV, 267. 

5. Monserrate, 98. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Tuzuk, 106-7. 
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Excellent muskets and fowling-pieces and other 

1 

kinds of weapons were made in Delhi. 

Sirhind was noted for the manufacture of bows, 

2 

quivers, shoes, greaves and sandals. 

Excellent shields were made at Sambhal out of 
the skin of rhinoceros, hunted in that territory. The 
horn was used for finger-guards ( zehqir ) for bow-strings 

3 

and other weapons. 

Paper of some repute was manufactured at 

4 

Moradabad, 

Bernier gives a long list of manufactures at 
Delhi including (be sides- textiles) ornamented jewellery, 

5 

lacquer-work etc. These manufactures are not mentioned 
by any previous authority. Their growth seems to have 
been a natural development of the foundation of 
Shahjahanabad. Bernier is full of praise for the skill 
of the Delhi artisans but laments at the paucity and 
inadequacy of their tools as well as the lack of 
training. 6 

1. Bernier, 254. 

2 • Monserrate , 102. 

3. Mu* 514. 

4. Munshl Tek Chand Bahar, Bahar-l-Ajam , Nawal Kishore, 
Lucknowj 1916, pt. II, p. 286 . 

5. Bernier, 254, 259. 

6. Ibid, 254. 



The lack of progress in technology is marked 
by the kind of screw that the Delhi artisans made. 
Thevenot tells us that Indians did not know how to 
make screws as the European. They simply "fasten to 
east of the two pieces that are to enter into one 
another, some iron, copper or silver wire turned 
screw-wise without any other art than of shouldering 
the wire to the pieces, and in opening them, they turn 
the screws from the left hand to the right contrari-wise 
to ours, which are turned from the right to the left". 1 

Never-the-less the craftsmen with their manual 

skill alone could also produce wonders. Bernier says 

of the ornaments made by them that, "it may be doubted 

if the exquisite workmanship of those articles can be 

2 

exceeded by any European goldsmith". However, says 

Bernier, there was no encouragement for the craftsmen. 

They were "contemned, treated with harshness and 

3 

inadequately remunerated for their labour" . The rich 

exploited them and bought their commodities at cheap 

rates. Under such circumstances only those artists 

could raise to eminence who had the patronage of the 

4 

Emperor or of the ' Omrahs • . 

1 . Thevenot, 66. 

2. Bernier, 254. 

3. Ibid, 255. 

4. Ibid, 256. 
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Chapter 4 
land revenue 

1. Land Revenue Rates* 

The A ? in sets out the annual dasturs for different 
crops given suba -wlse from the 6th to 24th R.Y. These 
are designated "Nineteen years' Rates" ( nuazdah-salah) . 
Tables I & II extract from these statistics the maximum 
and the minimum rates given there for each year for 
eight crops (4 of the rabl and 4 of kharjf) within the 
guba of Delhi. 

It can be seen that from the 6th to 9th R.Y. 

2 

the rates remain unvaried. In the 10th R.Y. the rates 
sharply declined. Prom 14th R.Y. , again, the maximum 
and the minimum rates of all the crops fell sharply. 

In the 24th R.Y. there is an increase in the minimum 
and maximum rates of all the crops. A decline in the 
rates may indicate a general fall in the prices* but 
it can also have been the result, at least partly, of 
closer scrutiny of the administration into the actuals 
of harvests and prices. 

1. A* in . I, 303, 324-331. 

2. only the rates of gram in the 8th R.Y. and of 
barley, cotton and bajra in the 9th R.Y. differ 
from the earlier rates. 
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In our table* along with the 'Nineteen years' 

Rates' we have also reproduced the final dasturs given 

in the Ain for 1595-96. These have been adjusted for 

the increase in the size of the biqha as per schedule 

1 

reconstructed by Shireen Moosvi. 

The average of the minimum rates of all the 
crops for the years 15 to 24 are lower than the minimum 
in the final dasturs . Only the minimum rate on rice 
exceeds slightly the final dasturs and the rate of 
barley is identical. The average of the maximum rates 
of three crops, mustard, rice and bajra are lower than 
the maximum in the final dasturs and one (wheat) 
identical! while the rates of gram, barley* cotton and 
sugarcane in the 19 years* Rate are higher than the 
maximum rates in the final dasturs . 

The fact that the final maximum rates are 
lower in some cases than the average maximum rates 
for the years 15-24, on the one hand, and the average 
of minimum rates of years 15-24 exceeds the minimum in 
the final dasturs in, at least, one case, on the 

1. Shireen Moosvi, 'Formulation of Land Revenue 
Rates Under Akbar', Indian Historical Review , 
vol. IV, No. 2, Jan. 1978, p.So6-9. 
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other, shows that the final dasturs of any circle 


could not have been simple averages of the rates for 

the years 15-24 as was suggested by Moreland.* But 

2 

they quite obviously belong to the same range. 

It is worth considering what share of the 
produce Akbar 's das tur-u 1-ama Is represented. It is 
stated by Abul Fa2l that Akbar had accepted Sher Shah's 
rai‘ which marked the lowest rate of assessment under 
Akbar. Sher Shah's rai set out the yields of three 
classes of land, the arithmetical average thereof, 
and a third of the average as tax. 

We may assume that Akbar' s final dasturs were 
built up, similarly, from average yield divided by three 
multiplied by prices* The prices given in the A’ln 
are those prevailing on a long-term basis in the 

4 

Imperial camp (prevalent at Agra or Lahore) only , but 
we may suppose these to constitute the ceiling 
beyond which harvest prices used to compute dasturs 
could not rise. 

1. w.H. Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India * 

2nd ed., 1968, Delhi, p. 88. 

2. see Table I and II. 

3. Ain, I, 297. 

4. Ibid, 60-65. 
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If we commute sher Shah’s rai* into cash by 
multiplying it with the A in * s prices the figure should 
be higher than the final dasturs set out by Akbar, it 
the dasturs too represented a third of the produce. 

In Table III, column A, we have the cash value 
of Sher Shah's rai { which is calculated by multiplying 
Sher Shah's rai* with the prices given in the A ? in r 
column B represents the final dasturs for the old sub- 
urban district of Delhi. 


Table III 


Crops 

A 

Rai (in cash) 

B 

Final Dasturs (Delhi) 

Rabl 1 

wKeat 

52 

63 

Barley 

18.5 

42.5 

Gram 

28 

37 

Linseed 

17 

32 

Mustard 

32 

29 

Adas 

26 

26 

Arzan 

16 

22 

Peas 

21 

22 

Fenugreek 

39 

- 

Khar If 

Moth 

21 

23.5 

U£d (mash) 

41 

36 

Mung 

47 

- 

Juwar 

34.5 

34 

Bajra 

21 

26 

Shamakh 

16 

11 

Arzan 

36 

20 
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A comparison of the two figures clearly shows 
that the final dasturs for rabl‘ (except one) and kharif 
(except 3) crops arts higher than sher Shah's rail This 
shows that Akbar's administration was not using Sher 
Shah's raj/ as standard rate, and so taking a higher 
proportion of crop than Sher Shah. This was perhaps 
the implication of Abul Paul's statement that Sher 
Shah's rai' represents the lowest rate of assessment 
under Akbar. 

This is also borne out by another method of 
comparison. in Table IV we have the prices worked out 
from the dasturs . by dividing them by Sher Shah's raj/ 
(average yield) . Column A and B represent the prices 
derived from minimum and maximum averages for 15-24 
R.Y. ; Column C shows those derived from the final 
dasturs for Delhi; while the last column represents 
the prices stated in the Ain . 

The table shows that the ^in 1 s prices remain 
still lower (except mustard and adas for rabi* and 
juwar, shamakh and arzan in kbarlf ) than the prices 
calculated from the dasturs . However, the prices 
representing the minimum dasturs (for 15-24 R.Y.) are 
lower than those of the A ? ln. This again confirms 



Table IV 


prices worked out from Pasture 



A 

B 

C 

D 

Crops 

Nineteen- 
,(Av. 15 

years Rates 
-24 R.Y.) 

Final 

Pasture 

Prices in 
the Ain 

Minimum 

Maximum 

(De Ihi) 


Rabl* 

Wheat 

8.33 

13.89 

14.58 

12 

Barley 

8.66 

18.61 

18.39 

8 

Gram 

6.09 

11.30 

10.70 

8 

Linseed 

11.05 

17.44 

18.49 

10 

Mustard 

7.43 

10.78 

10.81 

12 

Adas 

6.51 

11.86 

11.91 

12 

Arzan 

4.83 

7.43 

8.31 

6 

Peas 

4.76 

8.68 

6.18 

6 

Fenungreek 

13.95 

17.31 

- 

10 

Khar if 

Moth 

8.72 

13.37 

13.65 

12 

Mash 

8.69 

13.51 

13.82 

16 

Mung 

10.04 

15.44 


18 

Juwar 

6.38 

9.85 

9.73 

10 

Bajra 

7.14 

9.65 

10.36 

8 

Shamafch 

3.34 

4.46 

4.16 

6 

Arzan 

3.14 

4.71 

4.51 

8 



that Akbar's administration was claiming a share 
much higher than that demanded under Sher Shah. 

The question arises whether Akbar did not 
accept Sher Shah’s average yield or the proportion 
of one- third in fixing the revenue demand. Since 
we have per bicha yields for various crops for Sher 
Shah's reign (given in the A in ) we can work out the 
maximum value of the produce per biqha in dams by 
multiplying Sher Shah's rai‘ by the prices given in 
the Ain . 

In Table V column A sets out per biqha value 
of the produce in dams so obtained for various crops; 
column B represents dastur-ul-^mal3 of Delhi cricle 
and column C represents proportion of produce 
represented by dastur-ul-aroals . 

It is interesting that the dasturs for rabi 
range from 30 to 61 per cent of the yield as worked 
jout below with an average of 43.82 per cent. 

For crops, the sharo vary from 18.81 to 
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Tab la V 


Crops 

A 

Value 

B 

Final Dasturs 
(Delhi) 

£ 

B as % of A 

RabI* 

Wheat 

155.47 

63 

40.52 

Barley 

103.68 

42.48 

40.97 

Oram 

82 . 7 ?. 

36.92 

44.63 

Linseed 

51.70 

31.80 

61.51 

Mustard 

96.36 

29.08 

30.18 

Adas 

77.52 

25.60 

33.02 

Arzan 

41,46 

22.36 

53.93 

Peas 

64.26 

22.08 

45.77 

Fenungreek 

Average 

116.20 

** 

43.82 

Khar if 

Mo^h 

61.92 

23.48 

37.92 

Mash (ufd) 

124 

35.80 

28.87 

Mung 

139.50 

- 


Juwar 

103.40 

33.56 

32.46 

Bajra 

62 

26,84 

43.29 

Shamakh 

48.24 

11.20 

23.22 

Arzan 

Average 

106.96 

20.12 

18.81 

30.76 
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43.29 per cent giving a mean of 30.76 per cent. 

Since the prices are for the Imperial Camp and that 
too for Agra or Lahore, the actual proportion, in 
fact* should have been much higher. Thus, the 
dastur* indicate that Akfrar's admin is tration claimed 
nearly one-half of the produce (at least for rabl* ) . 
However, for Xharlf state's share was possibly lower 
and coming to about one-third. 

2. Jama c Statistics t 

The j ama&ami represented the estimated income 
including that from taxes other than land-revenue. 1 
Prom Akbar's reign onwards we get jama' figures of 
each ffuba and sarkar . 

The analysis of changes in the jama* of the 
Delhi gub a is complicated by changes in the limits 
of the suba and its sarkars. The number of sarkar s 
was raised from 8 to 12 with the inclusion of two 
full sarkars Namaul and Tijara from suba Agra and 

2 

the formation of two new sarkars Faizabad and Srinagar. 


1. W.H . Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb , Delhi, 
1972, p.326. 

2. For further details see Chapter 1. 
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For comparing the 1ama f figures from later sources, the 
lama' of sarkar Namaul and Tijara (of Ain 1 s period) 
is included in the total lama* of the suba in Akbar's 
time. This enlargement of the suba took place sometime 
late in Shahjahan's reign. But for comparing with the 
later lama i figures with those of the earlier periods, 
where only 8 sarkars are mentioned (and separate sarkar 
figures are not available) , the 1ama‘ of sarkars 
Narnaul and Tijara has been excluded from the Ain 's 
total. Thus we give two lama* figures from the A^ln j 
(a) for the suba as it was in 1595 t and (b) for the 
territories that were to be in the suba at the end of 
Shahjahan’s reign. 

There is also the problem of dating the 

statistics since later works often tend to reproduce 

much earlier statistics. Thus, though, the 

Sivacmama and Manucci belong to Aurangzeb's reign, 

both have given the number of sarkars as eight (with 

1 

a total of 232 and 22o mahals respectively). Sujan 
Rai also mentions eight sarkars, but he includes 


1. Munshl Nand Ram, slvaanama . Nawal Kishore, 1879, 
p.l02 f Manucci, II, 387. 
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sarkar Narnaul (a later inclusion) and excludes 

Kumaun (which was included in the Delhi suba in the 

/tin) . * Bernier gives the number of sarkars as 16* 

but we have no evidence that the number of sarkars 

exceeded 12 at any time. Besides* the number of 

mahala mentioned by Bernier is just 230* less than 

2 

that given by the Ain (232), The Das tur -u 1-Ama 1- i- 
c Alamqiri (Add. 6599)* though it gives the new break- 
ups of the sarkars . omits Srinagar and Kumaun. The 
number of maha Is given is 289 which is larger than 
the total mahala mentioned in the Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 
c Alamqiri (Add. 6598) against the 12 sarkars (281 

3 

maha Is ) . The revenue figures of the Zawablt-i- 
^ Alamqjri . Fraser 86* Da s tur-u 1-Ama 1- i-A lamqlr 1 (Add. 
6598) , Kaqbazat-l-Mutaf arriqa . Jagjiwan Das* Dastur- 
u 1-Ama 1-i- Shahanshah! . Mir& t-u l-Haga’lq . Mahasil-1- 
H indue tan and Sarabistan seem to have been copied 
from the same source going back to post 1687. 

There was a steady increase in the lama* of the 
suba from the time of the Ain onwards. The increase 


1. Sujan Rai* 39. 

2. Bernier, 456. 

3. Das tur-u 1-Ama 1- 1-A lam air i . Add. 6599* f. 113a-bj 
Add. 4598, f. i!3ib. 
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during Jahangir’s reign was, however, rather small 
(mere 8.04%) t but by 163 3 -.38, during Shahjahan's 
reign, the lama * had risen to 122.89 (with Ain 1 s 1ama ‘ m 
100). By 1656, the lama* figures were more than 
double that of the suba in the Ain , inclusive of 
Narnaul and Tijara (232.88%). This figure does not 
include the revenue of Srinagar and Kuraiun sarkars . 

By 1667 there seems to have occurred a sharp 
decline of about 56 per cent in the 1ama c . * This was 
not due to any contraction in the suba limits, for 
the Mira t-u 1-A lam gives the number of mabals as 285, 
while the number of mabals mentioned in the Dastur- 
u l~Ama 1- i-A lamqir 1 (Add. 6599) is 285. The decline 
may possibly reflect the agrarian distress felt in 
the 1660s (see Chapter 2) . 

The lama 1 figures after 1687 show some signs 
of revival* over a period of 20 years (from 1667 
to 1687) the lama * increased by 8%. However, the lama * 
figures in the Chahar-Gu lshan again show a decline. 


1. See Table VI 
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But this decline can be explained by a territorial 
alteration. The number of mahals given in the Dastur- 
ul-‘Amal»i~AlaT,qiri (Add. 6598) is 281, while the 
Chahar-Gulshan gives the number as 248 mahals . 1 

Since some of our sources give the 1 ama * for 

sarkars (and the A in and the Kagbaaat-l-Mutafarriga 

for parganas as well), it is possible to compare 

the variations in the lama' of individual sarkars over 

time. The lama 1 2 3 4 of sarkar Badaun shows the maximum 

increase (over 4 times the Ajn figure) by the time 

of the Dastur-ul-Amsl-i-Alamglri (Add. 6599) and 

Kagha? a t- 1-Mu ta far rig a . The other sarkars showing 

increase are Sambhal, Delhi and Narnaul in that 
2 

order. The massive rise in the jama * of sarkar 
Badaun seems mainly due to forest-cleaning and 

3 

increase in the extent of cultivation in the area. 

This process was also reflected in the large increase 

4 

in the number of mahals of this sarkar . 

1. See Table VI. 

2. See Table VII. 

3. see Chapter 2 , sec. 1. 

4. see Chapter 1. 
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At the time of the Ain the largest jama 4 waa 
assigned to aarkar Sirhind, followed by sarkar Delhi, 
Saharanpur and Sambhal, 1 However, by 1656 the largest 
jama 4 w as assigned to sarkar Delhi, a position which it 
maintained thereafter. The share of aarkar sirhind 
fell to the seccnd place. It was followed by sarkara 
Sambhal, Badaun (which jumped from the seventh to the 
fourth place) and Saharanpur. 

The figures for 1656 show a sharp decline in 

the jama 4 of sarkars Rewari and Tijara, though the 

number of mabals remained practically constant (12 

2 

and 11 for Rewari and 18 for Tijara). 

The information for hagll (actual tax-realization) 

of the sub a is very limited and difficult to interpret. 

The A^in does not provide us with any hagl l- statistics . 

Figures that are designated basil' in some later sources 

3 

are simply jama f figures expressed in rupees , e.g. the 
baall- f iqures in the Farhanq-1-Kardanl and Lahorl*. 

We have the hasll-o-kamll (collection of the best year) 5 
for post-1687 years given by MS Fraser-86, Daatur-ul- 
* Amal-i- Alamqlri , Dastur-ul-Amal-l-Shah j ahani , Kaqbagat-1- 

1. See Table VIII. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Cf. Agrarian System . 407. 

4. Jagat Rai Shujai Kayath Saksena, Farhanq-l-Kardani , 

Abdus Salam Collection, 315/85, Aligarh, £.19a; “ 

Lahori, II, 63. 

5. Op.cit., Agrarian System , 408. 
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Table VIII 

Share of sarkars in the j_arna‘ of the pilba (in p^r rent) 


S a r y a r 


-1- 
a in 

ArM. 65 QO ’ 

Dastur-ul 

KaqliazSt- i- 

Dr stur-ii ] - 

”abes i 1-i- 

Sara- iaten 

Chaher <-»ul r ’hr>n 





f Ama 1- i- 
Shahlahanl 

' utafariqa 

‘Amal-i- 

Sh'Shens > 'ehi 

Tin 



Sarkar 

'> lhi 

20. <15 

?0.4? 

23.08 

29. 62 

22 . 9° 

: 3 rr 

2?.oo 

2 3.2° 


E?' 5 P un 

5 . 70 

9.10 

8.99 

11. 6<t 

9.12 

1 2 

O # 71 

11 . 04 



0.73 

7 . 0 Q 

5.62 

5. 62 

r ' 6/ 

c - . 62 

A t o" 

8.35 

'* 

S irhind 

2 0.73 

1043 Jaqir 1 fi . 68 
Khaliaa 8.87 

18 1° 

' P . 60 

18. re 

18. 1° 

22.88 


Crimbha 1 

11.13 

13.76 

11.77 

17.55 

11 77 

11 "7 

11.77 

13 .76 


Saharanpur 

14 . 60 

9.77 

8.50 

9.50 

«. 25 

8.25 

8 . ? c 

10.31 

" 

Rewari 

4.55 

0.30 

3 . 72 

3 72 

3.72 

•>.72 

3.7? 

3.88 


'umaun 

7.55 

- 

1 . 38 

1 . 3r 

1 . 5° 

1 . ’R 

1.36 

1.59 

" 

Sr ineqar 


- 

0.66 

0.66 

0. 66 

0. 66 

0. 66 

0.94 

" 

Fnizabad 


3.07 

3.06 

3. 06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.05 

3.52 

" 

Barnaul 


8.26 

fc.ll 

6.11 

6.11 

6.1 1 

6 . 11 

7.26 

" 

Tii era 


0.54 

2.65 

3.96 

2.65 

2 . "5 

2 . 6 L 

3.05 




Mutafarriga and Mahasil-1 Hindustan but all th«ae 
quote the same unvarying figures# which seems highly 
improbable . Only the h&sll figures provided by 
Jagjiwan Das seem to denote the actuals. The basil * 
here, is around 31 and 22 per cent of the 1 ama* 1 


Table IX 

Jama' and Hasil of the Suba (in Rupees) 


Source 

Jama 4 of the Suba 
converted into Rupees 

#§ 3 11 Suba 


Farhang-i-kardanl. 

1,84,82,750 

1,04,82,750 


Lahorl 

2,50,00,000 

2,50,00,000 


Da s tur ~u 1-^Ama 1- i- 
‘Slamalrl " 

3,05,73,754.4 

3,10,12,154 


Zawabit-i-Alamglri 

3,05,73,754.4 

3,10,12,154 


Fraser 06 

3,05,73,753.4 

3,10,12,154 


Das tur-u 1-Ama 1- i 
§KI*Ti'TaKanI 

3,05,73,753.4 

3,10,12,154 


Kagbasat T l> 

Mutafarriga 

3,05,73,753.4 

3,10,12,154 


Jagjlwan Das 

3,05,73,763.8 

94,04,030 

-o- 

kamll>. 



66,49,110 




(flayll-p-Afl^r) 

MirSt-ul-Haga’ig 

3,05,73,753.4 

3,10,12,054 



1. See Table IX. 




Similar remarks would apply to the sarkar-wise 


break-ups of the frag 11 . * 

The Dastar-ul-Amal-i ‘Alamcirl {Add, 6599) and 

the Da g tur-u l-Ama 1 of c. 1760 provide figures for lama* 

, 2 

of gair as well. In all, 26 mahals of the suba 
returned separate salr tastes. However, the lama* figures 
of 4 such mahals are not entered. The lama* of salr 
specified in both the sources is exactly the same. It 
shows that either one had copied it from the other or 
from a common source, or the lama ‘of salr remained 
constant. The Dastur-u 1-Ama 1 of c.1760 provides further 
details concerning the basil (realization) of salr for 
the suba and lamri/hasil of tSlr for Shahj ah&nabad city. 
It also gives the figures for has! 1-1-ausafc of salr . 

The share for lama* o f gair of these mahals in 
the total 1 ama f of the suba constituted only 2,47 and 
1.91 per cent in 1656 and 1760 respectively. In the 
total 1 ama‘ of salr for the suba the largest share was 
that of Shihjahanebad city, which was the most 
important trading centre of the suba and the capital 

1. See Table X. 

2. Dastur-ul-Amal-l-Alamqiri . Add. 6599, f.llSbj 
Das fcur-ul*fenal . University Collection, Aligarh, 

Pars la Akhbar 73, f .3b. 
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of the Mughal Empire after 1648. The city contributed 
82.70 per cent of the total jama* of sair of the suba . 
The remaining 17 per cent was shared by 21 other towns. 
Similarly, the has 11 of sair for ShahJ ahanabad city was 
86.62 per cent of the hasil of sair for the total suba . 

The peculiar aspect of the basil of sair is that 
it was more than double to that of the lama* of sair for 
the suba . The lama* of sair for the total suba was 
3,84,90,280 dams while the hasil of sair was equal to 
7,35,74,600 dams . The same trend is visible in the 
basil of sair for Shah j ahanabad. The 1ama‘ of sair for 
the city was 3,18,30,000 dams while hasil of sair 
equalled 6,38,74,560 dams . Even the hasll-l-ausat 
(average realization) of sair was more than that of 
the lama 4 of sair of the guba (4,51,48,680 dams and 
3,84,90,280 darns respectively) . 

3. Urban Taxation t 

On urban taxation in the Delhi suba our Persian 
sources provide very little information. However, we 
are fortunate to have some Rajasthani source material. 
Jai Singh Sawil, founder of Jai Singh pure (a suburb 
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to the west of Shahj ahanabad) , held th® suburb or 
puri in his laqir . 1 The arhsattas of Jai Singh pura 
Shahj ahanabad sh®d some light on th® natur® of taxes 
realized under th® heads chabutara kotwall , baga’it 
and imarati . 

These arhsattas belong to five different 
periods. One covers the period 1 Ra j ab-J uma-d i-u 1-S an 1 
1768-69 aamvat/ 16 Aug. 1710 to 17 July 1711 A.D. The 
second gives the accounts of less than one month 
(6-30 Rajab, 4 R.Y. of Bahadur Shah/2 0 Aug. -13 Sept. 

1711 A.D. ). The third sets out accounts of 4-5 R.Y. 
of Bahadur Shah. It gives the income and expenditure 
of 6 months (1 sHaban 4 R.Y. to 16 Muharram 5 R.Y./ 

14 Sept. 1711-24 Feb. 1712). The fourth, a six month 
account of 1123 A. H. (17 Mubarram-30 Jumadl-ul-Sani/ 

25 Feb. 1712-13 Aug. 1712 A.D. ). The last belongs to 
1125 A. H. giving the accounts of a whole year (1 Rajab 
1121 A.H, to 3o Juraadi-ul-SanI/24 July 1713-13 June 
1714 A.D.). 

1. J.N. Serkar, A History of Jaipur . Delhi, 1984, 

p.205. 

2. A ghsattas are ledgers of receipts and disbursements, 
providing revenue information (month-wise) . Satish 
Chandra and S.P. Gupta, 'The Jaipur Pargana Records', 
IESHR . lit. No. 3, pp.303-5. 
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Twentynine taxes were levied under chabutara 
kotwali . These are listed in the appendix to this 
Chapter where an attempt is made to define the nature 
of each of the exactions. 

Under the head paurav among the chabutara kotwali 
taxes we have three types of taxes * lauleb khan * 
levied for arrangements of royal processions; nlbari . 
for the maintenance of the army encamped at the township; 
and baga t/chauqan , whose significance is not clear. 

The realization of tahbazarl is mentioned 
separately from tamaku and chunci in the arhaattas . 
but in 1713-14 the tax was realized under one head 
along with paukarl (levied on the animal market). In 
the same year chunci from grain and grain- loaders 
( pal la - pa lledar ) was realized separately. Chung! from 
vegetables was also realized. In 1713-14 under the head 
chhaudaml etc. chhaudaml ('six darns*) and sabzl (tax 
on vegetables) were realized. 

The taxes listed in the arhsatta baqait were 
those on gardens of flowers, mangoes , chaucan . atishkhana . 
the tahw Ildar* a cess and dastaqarha . income from the 
sale of bull and firewood from (the 1 aalrdar* s own) 
orchard is also included. 

Under the head imarati (building) only the 
tahwildar 1 s cess and dastaqarha are given. 



Table XI 


Taxation from Imarati (in per cent) 


Taxes 

Average (of the years 
1710-11 & 1711-12) (in 
per cent) 

’iiro-nnin p5'r ' 
cent) 


Haveli Jihanabad 

Jai Singh Pura 

jihanabadl Jai 
Singh Pura 

Ujuh sanwal Das 
Tahwildar 
(Tahtrildar'a 
cess) 

97.02 

100 

Ujuh Dastagarha 

2.98 

mm 


These taxes were realised in rupees as well as 
takas and dams . I have converted the takas and dams 
into rupees.* Hie share of each tax in the total 
revenue of the chabutara kotwall has been converted 
into a percentage of the total. In 1713-14# under the 
head tahbazari , the tamaku , paukari and chunql taxes 
are included; I have separated each item in the final 
table. The same is done in the case of chhaudami etc., 
where chhaudami and sabazi (vegetables) are combined 
in the original documents. I have put sabzl under the 
head chungi . 

An analysis of the Table XII suggests that the 

chand-salami was the most important tax fetching 15.45 

per cent of the total revenue of the pura . It is not 

known on whan and how it was levied. However, it seems 

to have been levied regularly, on a monthly basis. 

Large variations in the monthly realization shows that 

1. 1 taka ■ 50 dams . The rupee: tala rates mentioned 

in the documents themselves are followed. For 1710-11 
(for baqalt ) 1 rupee = 28 takas ; 1711-12 1 rupee * 

25 takas ; 1712 1 rupee » 24.75 takas . For the other 

years the rate is not given in the documents . I have 
assumed that the rate was 1 rupees =25 takas . 




Tabic XII 


Taxation from Chabutara Kotwaii (in percent) 


Share of each tax in the total 
revenue 1 


Rahdarl 

0.93 

Bhetnoabad 

1.74 

Beta Huwaka 

0.18 

Pharohl 

5.63 

Byahghardcha 

1.60 

Tahbaaari 

0.78 

Tamaku 

0,73 

Chungl 

0.87 

ChunglnaJ wa Pa la 

1.04 

Thala Khand ka 

2.73 

Ghas Lakri 

7.34 

Lakri Pura ki 

1.91 

Pulmauri dukan ghas lakri 
ki 

0.72 

Paurav 

3.98 

Kur Paurav 

0.13 

Kacha Chomra 

0.25 


1. I have _calcula ted the total revenue of Chabutara 
kotwaii of all the five years and then the total 
revenue (of all the five years) under each head 
is calculated. To find out the share of each tax 
in total revenue (of Chabutara kotwaii ) I have 
divided the total revenue of each tax with the total 
revenue of Chabutara kotwaii and then find out the 
percent of each tax . 
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Table XI Contd., 


Texes 

Share of each tax in the total 
revenue 

Chauratn khamd 

0.03 

Kiraya 

8.06 

Mucha Ika JaranI 

0.25 

Chhaudaml 

6.66 

GhanrI tel 

• 

0.04 

Bugho Malzadi 

0.06 

PauthI Bajaj 

0.13 

Chand Salami 

15.45 

Pau j iwa 

3.17 

Dastagarha Sital Sarraf 

1.01 

Gathl kapra kl 

0.17 

Bhangra ka rupya 

0.06 

Kankar nal 

0.05 

Consolidated income 

23.52 

whose heads are not 


known 


Muwal/ Taka 
• 

1.08 


it was probably not realized at fixed rates. 

Kiraya (rent) was another important source of 
revenue which constituted around 8.06% of the total 
revenue. It probably comprised rents from land leased 
out for houses or shops. This is confirmed by a 


detailed analysis of the month-wise data which shows 
hardly any or very little variations in its realization. 
In 1713-14 the kiraya was realized tinder two heads, 
pura ka (of or from the town) and atish ki (income 
f . rom atlshkhana) . The maj or share was under the head 
pura ki (98.15%), and only 1.85% came from atiahki . 

The tax was realized both in takas and rupees under 
pura ki , but under atish ki the income is stated in 
takas only. 

The next important tax was a levy on grass and 
wood. It was a regular tax realized in all the four 
years. A tax was also levied on the grass and wood- 
shops. The income from the sale of wood in the 
township also came to the chabutara kotwali . 

The chhaudami (‘six dams *) was another important 
tax whose share in the revenue was 6.6%. It is very 
difficult to say from whom it was realized. There 
are month-wise variations in the realization. 

The share of phardhi was 5.63% of the total 

revenue. Its share in pargana Amber ranges from 2 to 

1 2 
3G6 i while in pura Akbarabad it was 12.17 to 13.76%. 

1. Arhsatta Amber, 1666-1737. 

2. B. L. BhadanI, 'Taxation, prices and Wages at Agra, 
1703-4 and 1709-10* PIHC, 1979, p.384. 



Paurav was another important tax realized in 
the pura . Under this head three types of taxes were 
realized: jauleb Khan , nibari and b aqa t/chauqan . The 
largest income came from lauleb khan and the smaller 
from nibari . The share of baqat/chaugan was negligible. 
The realization from Kur paurav formed only 0.13% of the 
total revenue. 

Pau 1 awa (’for pula * ) , a religions tax was also 
realized regularly in the pura . 

A tax was also levied on sugarcandy (per bag) . 

It is not clear whether it was a tax on the sale of 
sugarcandy or on its manufacture. The month-wise break- 
up shows variations, but since it was realized all the 
year round, it was probably realized on the sale- of 
sugarcandy. 

The share of bhetnoabad , byahqharocha , dastaqarha 
Sital sarraf was a little more than 1% each. The other 
16 taxes hardly had any importance in terms of revenue 
collection since their share was quite negligible. The 
income from cloth, oil-manufacturers, tahbazari , tobacco, 
rahdarl and chunqi is rather surprisingly quite low (See 
Table XII). Chunqi. realized on vegetables, foodgralns 
and grain- loaders or porters formed more than one 
percent of the total revenue. 



Table XIII 


Taxation from Bagait (in per cent) 


Taxes 

Average (of the years 

1710-11 

1710-11# 1711# 1711-12 
and 1712) (in per cent) 

(in per cent) 


Jai Singh Pura# 

J ihanabad 

J ihanabad 

Baga’it 

52.82 

77.76 

a. Bagh Phulwayl 

35.64 

16.40 

b. Bagh Aunwaka 

22.70 

34.11 

c. Bagh Ch'auqan 

35.92 

39.09 

d. Atishkhana kl 

0.49 

- 

e . Misce 1 laneous 

5.25 

10.36 

Ujuh Sanwaldas 
Tafiwlldar 

42.88 

22.55 

(Tahwlldar's cess) 


Prom the sale of 

bulls 0.17 


Muwa i Lakri 

2.41 


Dastaqarha baism 
Sltal sarrSf 


0.26 


The income from baqhaunwa ka obviously came 
from fruits like mangoes# lamun . ber and pomegranates. 

Under the head ‘miscellaneous lands' ( 1 iminl 
mutafarriqat ) came rents from tracts of lands of the 
gardens# rented out each year, one such land of the 
palace ( have 11 ) was given to Mathura Das who paid the 
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rent in cash. Another plot was leased to Rup Ramjl who 
grew juwar on that land, in front and back of the palace 
and kill ( kllu ) khan a , a char! of juwar was sown, on which 
the •jaairdar imposed land-tax. Land was also rented out to 
a gardener who grew musk melons and in return paid Rs.2. 

The grass from lands of the palace also constituted a part 
of the income of the treasury. 

Among other sources of revenue under b a gait we find 
the tabwildar' s cess, amounting to a sizable sum. The 
dastaqarha from the sarrafs and income from the sale of 
wood and old bullocks also came under baqa’lt . However, 
the income from these heads does not seem to have come 
regularly. 

f 

4. Revenue Administration : 

The finance department of the guba was headed by 

a d lwan . There were separate dlwans appointed for the 

suba and chaklas . 1 In 1595 Ram Rai was appointed diwan 

of Delhi guba . * Similarly, Rai Kashi Das and Raja Todar 

Mai were appointed diwan of chakla Sirhind during 

2 

Shahjahan's reign. Separate diwan s were also appointed 

- - 3 

in the laqirs of the princes and high nobles. 

1. AJ3., Ill, 670. 

2. Lahorl , Ii, 409; vol. II, 206, 236, 247, 319. 

3. in 1681, Mir Nasirullah was the diwan of Asad ghan 
( Akhbarat . 22 Aug. 1681). 



Along with the office of diwan , the incumbent could 
also held other offices. During Shahjahan's reign we have 
record of four such diwans : Rai Kashi Das ( d iwan and amin 
of chakla Sirhind) , Miikzulmulk ( diwan and amin of sarkar 
Sirhind) , Raja Todar Mai ( diwin , amin and fauldar of 
Dipalpur, Jallandhar, Sultanpur and Sirhind sarkars ) and 
Muhammad Salih ( bakhshj . diwan-l-blyutat and waqai-navls 
of Shahjahanabad ) . 1 

The diwan enjoyed wide powers in revenue matters. 

In a specimen appointment letter ( sanad ) details of the 

functions of the provincial diwans were given usually as 
2 - - 

follows : A diwan was responsible for the extension of 

cultivation and settlement in the suba ? he should take 

care of the imperial treasury so that no official (‘ amll . 

karorl or fofcadar ) could exact forbidden cesses? at the 

end of every agricultural season ( kharif and rab£) he 

should check from the original rough papers the extortions 

of the ' arnlls ? in case of fraud (by the ‘ajnil etc.) he 

should report the matter to the government? if the f amll 

had arrears then he should collect it in instalments? 

state claims should also be realized (from the peasants) 

3 

in the first season of the present year. A provincial 
diwan could also appoint qanungoes if none was appointed 

1. Lahorl, vol. Ii, 409? vol. II, 116, 206, 236, 247, 

319? ?alib, vol. Ill, 7, 260. 

2. Here we have a specimen of an appointment letter of 
a diwan employed by 'certain' noble in his laqlr . 
However, presumably, same functions might have 
performed by the provincial diwan as well. 

3. |S|^|.kzad|Q Nlqar-nama-i-Munshi. Nawal Kishore, Lucknow, 
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by the government (central diwin). 1 

During the Mugbal period separate machinery of 
revenue officials for laqlr and kballsa was set up. We 
have detailed information regarding the appointments of 
parqana level officials in the khalisa . but we lack 
similar information for the laqir lands. 

The most important revenue officials at pargana 

level were the c imll (or ‘ ama lquzar ) and amin . In the early 

years of Akbar' s reign it was the shlqdar (or *amil ) who 

2 

held important position at parqana level 4 m his 19th 
year Akbar introduced * Karori Experiment* and an * amil 
(or frarorl ) was made incharge of both assessment and 

3 

collection of revenue. 

It was during Shahjahan's reign that Islam ghan, 

_ _ - 4 

then diwan . appointed an amin in each mabal , and the 

work of 'assessment* was thus transferred from the 

karori to amin . Prom now on the karori worked as chief 

1. Jawahar Nath Bekas, Dastur-ul.*Amal . Aligarh MS., 
Subhanullah Collection, 954/4, f.85a. 

2. Bayazid (278) held the office of the shiqdar of 
Hissar on behalf of Munlm Khan in 156I.' 1 

3. Agrarian System . 275. 

4. An amin (lit 'a trustee') could be appointed to any 
department in this capacity. We get as many as 10 
different types of offices held by amin in the suba 
(see Table XIV). 



'collector' while the amln was the chief 'assessor'. 


Thus the power of * amils or karorl was reduced drastically 

1 

during Shahjahan's reign. 


Besides, his role as assessor he was also associated 

with the management of the treasury along with other 

2 

officials and was responsible for its safety. 

An amln could be appointed for a parqana , sarkar 
3 

or chakla . He could held more than one office simulta- 
neously. We frequently met references to the offices of 

_ 4 

amln and faujdar being held by the same person. Mir 

Ibrahim held the offices of dardcfoa-l-khazana-l-kharch-l-kul 

and amln of Shah j ahanabad . 'Abdul Islam was dar5qba~l - 

musarrat and amln of the salt-market. ^ 

It was not essential for an amln * s jurisdiction 
to be confined to a particular sarkar , it could spread 
over (parts of) two or more sarkars . Raja Todar Mai held 


1. Cf. Agrarian System. 276. 

2. Nlgarnama . 142. This was mainly performed by the 
amin-l-Shahdara (market) . 

3. Muhammad Dara was amln of Shah j ahanabad ? Muhammad 
§afl was appointed’ amln of chakla Mewat; while 
§aifuddln was aml n-i-p&lbacrl of sarkar Sarttohal. 
( Akhbarat , 17 5abl-ul-AwwaT7 36 R.Y./26 Nov. 1692; 

6 Zal-ul-Qadah and 15 Zai-ul-Hij ja, 38 R.Y./29 June 
and 4 Aug. 1694). 

4. See Chapter 8 a, Sec. 1. 

5. Akhbarat , 9 Zal-ul-Qadah, 40 R.Y./10 June, 1696. 

6. Ibid, 20 Zal-ul-Qadah, 47 R.Y./7 April, 1703. 




Table XIV 


OFFICES HELD BY AN AMIN 


OFFICE SOURCE 


Amin of kalal khana Shah j ahanabad 

Amin of slhazara garden 
Shah j ahanabad 

Am in -1- 1 lziya 

Amin-i-tdpkhana Shah j ahanabad 
Amin-1-pa’lbicri sarkar Santohal 

Amln-i-ewaz-l-murasgai alat 
Shah j ahanabaai 

Amin of salt market 

Amin of Shah j ahanabad mint 

Amin of saht khana Shah j ahanabad 
Amin- 1-asp- i-kha 3 shah j ahanabad 


A - 13 Zai-ul Hijja, 4 R.Y./ 

A - 27 Safer, 36 R.Y./ 

2 Zai-u"l-Qadah^ 47 R.Y. 

A — 11 Jamadiul Awwal; 

36 R.Y. 

11 Zai-ul Qadah, 40 R.Y. , 

2 Muharram and 22 Jumadlul 
Awwal, 48 R.Y. 

A - 6 Zai ul Qadah, 38 R.Y. 

A - 14-15 Zai ul Hijja, 

38 R.Y. 

A - 1 Muharram, 38 R.Y./ 


A - 19 Ramzan, 47 R.Y.,,' 

20 Zai ul Qadah, 47 R.Y. 

A - 20 Zai-ul Qadah, 47 R.Y. 


A - 15 Zai-ul tfijja, 47 R.Y. 
A - 3 Zai ul Qadah, 51 R.Y. 
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a mini of 4 different sarkars , Dipalpur, Jallandhar, Sultanpur 

and Sirhind simultaneously 1 . Similarly Wazir Khan was amin 

2 

and fauldar of sarkar Sirhind and Hissar. 

As far, revenue administration of laqjr - lands at 
parqana level, the principal officer appointed by the 1 aqlrdar 

was ‘amil who usually combine the functions of amin and 

3 

sometimes of the treasurer. Unfortunately, we get no detail 
information of revenue administration in laqir - lands for our 
sub a . 


Vie also get references of the existence of a 
separate office of amln-l-l lzlva which was, perhaps, 
introduced during Aurangzeb’s reign after the reimposition 
of 1 lziva in 1679. In 1704, 1 Abdul Nazir was darpqha of salt- 
mine and amin- 1-1 iziva of Mewat; while Amjad :£han held the 
offices of amin-i- 1 lz iya . bakhshl . waga‘1 -navis Shajahenabad 
and daroqba of Shah j ahanabad canal simultaneously. 4 

The chaudhri held an important position in the 
rural hierarchy. Invariably, a zamindar used to hold 

5 

chaudhrai rights. In 1710, A^mad Khan Khanzada got 

1. Lahori, II, 206, 236; Salih, III, 7. 

2. Akhbarat , 23 jumadi-ul-Awwal, 46 R.Y./15 Oct. 1702. 

3. Cf. Agrarian System , 284. 

4. Akhbarat , 2nd Mul?arram and 22 Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 48 R.Y. 

7 May and 22 Sept. 1704. 

5. Cf. Agrarian System . 174, 291. 
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chaudhral and zamindarl rights in parqana Indore ( sarkar 
(Tijara). 1 2 3 4 5 Chaudhri usually enjoyed hereditary rights. 

The khanzada family of Tijara continued to retain 

2 

chaudhri rights from Akbar down to Shah r Alam’s reign. 

3 

However, an imperial sanad was necessary for the sanction. 

The chaudhri was mainly concerned with the 

4 

collection of revenue. In lieu, he enjoyed nankar 

5 

and rusum (customary exactions) . His share was one 

percent and he was warned not to extract more than the 

due share. 6 7 8 He was also warned against any forgery, 

7 

embazzlement or cheating. Besides, he also held revenue- 
free ( irfam ) lands. Shah r Alam granted to Chaudhri Ahmad 
Khan Khanzada 500 blqhas of land as irfam . He also got 
Rs.1100 as nankar# Rs.100 as batta from Siri Deha, 8 anas 

8 

per hundred as salt-dues and Rs.l dally as mad ad - 1 -ma'a sh . 

1. sharfuddin Ahmad, Tarlkh-l-Khanzadah Rajput (or 
Muragga-l-Mewat ) e<57 Dr. Zabir Akhtar ’ Khanzadah, 

Hycle rabad ( Pak i s tan ) , Reprint, 1983, pp.2o2-3. 

2. Infra . Chapter 6. 

3. Tarlkh-i-Khanzadah Ral put , 199-203. 

4. Cf. Agrarian System . 292. 

5. Tarlkh-i-Khanzadah Ral put . 199-203. 

6. Bekas, 81-84. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Tarlkh-i-Khanzadah Raiout. 201-2. 
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He was also responsible for the extension of 

i 

cultivation. Chaudhri Ram prasad was rewarded by an 
entire village as lrfam and nankar in cash in sarkar 

2 

Sambhal for his work done for the extension of cultivation. 

The chaudhri also had the right to expel the rebels of 

.. 3 

the area. 

Another important revenue official in the village 
was ganunqo . He was chiefly connected with revenue- 
assessment. He recorded all the taqsim , mifazana . dastur- 
ul-amal , fahrlst and lamafclami papers. After his signatures 
all these papers were sent to the office of diwan . No 
delay or neglect on the part of ganunqo was allowed. If 
a ganunqo found any fraud in the madad-i-ma'ash lands 
or that the grantee had acquired the land illegally, 
without possessing a sanad . he should report the matter 
to the diwan for the benefit of the government and the 
public ( riaya ) . He could also recommend a person/persons 
to the diwan for the assignment of grant. He was also 
responsible for settlement and extension of cultivation 
in the village. He was allowed to take 2 percent from 
the peasants but was warned against any forgery or 
cheating. 4 

1. Bekas, 88-89. 

2. Ibid, 81-84. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, 84-86. 



As far collection of revenue, we frequently met 
complaints against the illegal exactions of the officials. 
During Aurangzeb's reign Tahir, Hlra and plr Muhammad etc., 
resident of the towns of Moradabad complained against the 
c amils of pargana Moradabad that they used to extract 
forbidden cessess from them. They said that upon circum- 
scision of their sons they charged Rs.3/4, for tubana (?) 
Rs.l 3 /4? and for dharilana Rs.5. Besides, the t amlls also 
compelled them to perform be gar ( forced labour) . For 
kah-charai they took more than the legal claims. 1 2 

Shaikh pir Muhammad, resident of pargana Sikandrabad 

lodged a complaint, again, against the ‘ ami Is to the effect 

that he had a piece of garden in Sikandarabad where the 

graves of his ancestors were located .The tax on trees, 

sardarakhtl . could not be imposed on orchards containing 
2 . 

graves , but the amils of Sikandarabad had levied it 
3 

upon them. Similarly, the resident of pargana palwal, 
mauza* Hisapur, Duswandhi, Syam and prahlad etc. complained 
that village Hisapur was in the ilara (farm) of Dost 
Muhammad but the chaudhri (along with the ‘amil) of that 

1. Durr-ul-Ulum , a collection of papers belonging to 
Munshi GopSl Rai Surdaj, arranged by Sahib Ra’i SGrdaj, 
A.D. 1688-89. Bodl. Walker-104, f.53a-bl 

2. Agrarian System , 244-45. 

3. Pur r -u 1 -U lum , 55b-56a. 
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mauza converted it into his ilara and forcefully extracted 

Rs.800 from kharif harvest and the revenue of rabi crop 

was also seized by him. Besides, during the period of 

(last) 5 years Rs.1300 (from the land-revenue) were also 

taken from them, They confiscated the rough-papers 

( kaghaz-i-kham ) . They further complained that in parqana 

Palwal there were 27 ganunqoes and 13 chaudhris but out of 

them only two chaudhris Mund and Hindal and two ganunqoes 

"Abdul Rasul and Bhukta were honest. Aurangzeb ordered 

that all those chaudhris and ganunqoes be deposed except 

the above mentioned four. 1 

The residents of pargana Jahlt , sarkar Sirhind 

alleged that they had paid the required land-revenue 

( mal-l-wallb ) but the c amlls of the said parqana were 

2 

demanding more than the fixed one. 

Sometimes, the revenue collectors f amil etc.) 
collect the revenue before the harvest was cut. It 
causedgreat distress .One such case was reported by 
Balkrishan Brahman-: the zemindars of parqana Puniya 
( sarkar Hissar Flruza) Manohar Das, Kishna, Bhan and 
Bahlol Da'udl etc. complained against Nur Irfam, "amil of 
Puniya that he had forcefully extracted Rs.500 by 
selling their children and cattle at a time when the 
fields/crops were still green. 

—i <— iA — mmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmm 

1. Sarr-ul-Ulum , 65a-b. 

2. Ibid, 62a. 

3. Balkrishan Brahman, 63b-64b. 



Appendix A 


1. Beta Huwa lea i levied on the occasion of the birth 
of a child. (B.L. Bhadani, PIHC, 1979, p.384). 

2. Bhangra ka rupya t probably a tax on opium. 

3. Bhet : presents. 

4. Bhet no abad : Bhet - pre gents; no -abad *> nau-ibad, 
new settlement, i.e. a tax on new settlements. 

5. Buqhdma lz ad ika : tax on prostitutes ( Rajasthan 5 abad 
kos . ed. Sitaram Lalas, Jodhpur, volJUiiJ., p.3719. 

6. Byah Gharocho (qharecha) t tax on marriage ( RSK , 

I, 806; S.P. Gupta, The Agrarian System of Eastern 

Rales than . Delhi, 1986, p. 109. 

7. Chand Salami ; tax realized at the time of new moon. 
(RSK, Hi, 885). 

8. Chauram Khamo : tax on leather garments or on raw 
leather (F. Steingass, A Comprehensive persian - 
Engllsh Dictionary . Delhi, 1973, pp.39l, 442). 

9. Chhaudaml : a tax realized at the rate of six 

dams per unit (H.H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial 
and Revenue Terms , Delhi, 2nd ed. 1968, p.109). 

10. Chunqi t tax for weighing or as a compensation for 
the use of market conveniences as bags, booths etc. 
(Wilson, 116). 
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11. Chunqinal wa Pala : Chunqi (s.v.) on grain and 
grain loaders/port ora . 

12. pastaqarha sital Sarraf * tax realized from sarraf s 
or banker* ♦ 

1? . Pharohi * grazing tax as well as fines ( RSK , Illii, 

2723; B.L. Bhadani, PIHC , 1979, p.384). 

14. Ghanri Tel : charged from oil manufacturers ( RSK , 

I, 809? V.S. Bhatnagar, Life and Times of Sawai 
Jal Singh 1688-1743, Delhi, 1974, p.297) . 

15. Gathl kapya kl ( path! parcha ) i tax on bundle of 
cloth. 

16a. Qhas LakrI ; tax on fire-wood and grass (brought 
from the forests for sale) . 

16b. Pulmaurl dukan crhas t tax levied on the shoos of 
— — 

grass and wood. 

16c. LakrI Pura ki * tax on wood (brought from the 
town side) . 

17. Kachcha Chomra i levied on untanned leather. 

18 . Kankarnal i probably a tax on stone quarries. 

19. Kiraya i rent (Wilson, 290) . 

20. Muchalka Jamni t levied on deeds of agreements 
on loans ( RSK , Illiii, 3798). 

21. Paukarl t levied on animal market (RSK, Illi, 2615). 

22. Paujawa * a religions tax ( RSK , Ili, 2536) . 
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m 

Pauri (Pauth) Bajaj t tax on petty cloth merchants 
who sell their commodities in the streets or in 
temporary markets ( hatwaras ) . ( RSK , II Ii, 2602# 
Illii, 2845) . 

24a. Paurav s Tax on camp sites (John T. Platts, A 

Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and English , 
Delhi, 1977, p.261). 

24b. Jauleb Khan ( qhan ) i tax levied for arrangements 
of royal processions ( RSK , Hi, 1082-83) . 

24c. Nibarl * (lit.) army ( RSK , Ilii, 2115). Probably 
tax levied for the maintenance of the army when 
the army camped in the township. 

24d. B aqat/chauqan s Significance not known. 

24«. Kur Paurav t A tax levied for the maintenance of 
camp sites (?) . The meaning of kur is not clear. 

25. Rahdari t transit duties (Wilson, 432). 

26. Tafrbazari : tax realised from the traders for the 

use of land leased in fairs or markets. (Wilson, 
500; S.P. Gupta, Agrarian System , 107). 

27 . Tamaku ( tamikhu ) t tax on tobacco (Wilson, 506) . 

28. Thai a kh&nd ka : tax on (the bags of) sugarcandy 


( RSK , I, 602, Ilii, 1630) 
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Chapter 5 
REVENUE GRANTS 


In his chapter on the 'Twelve Provinces' Abu’l Pajil 
provides us with figures of the revenues alienated through 
suyurqhal in each pargana . Elsewhere, he classified the 
suyurqhal into grants paid in cash ( wag if a ) and allotments 
of land ( milk or madad-l-ma f ash ) . These were given to four 
kinds of people: (1) seekers of knowledge and wisdom* 

(ii) those who have renounced the world; (ili) the weak 
and the poor; and (iv) to people of noble lineage who did 
not engage in any profession. 1 2 In other words, the grants 
were usually given to scholarly and semi-aristocratic 
families. 

In a large part, the recipients of these grants were 
2 

Muslims. This can be seen by a scrutiny of the large 
number of grants surviving from this period from this suba . 
which are listed in the Appendix. I have come across only 
one grant to a non-Muslim from the Delhi suba . the grantee 
being a Mathur Kayasth, Lila Shrl Ram. In 1616 Jahangir 
granted him a tract of 100 blqhas as inam in pargana Amroha. 

1. Ain , I, 198. 

2. Cf. Agrarian System . 310-11. 



His family held the offices of qanungo and chaudhrl . 1 This 
shows that perhaps the grantee held the land tax-free in 
recognition of the service he had rendered as a local 
official. Grants to such officials had been curtailed 

under Akbar # since Abul Fa?l tells us that the grants of 

_ o 

chaudhris and Afghans were resumed by that Emperor. 


Some of the grants were made to women who seem to 

* 3 

be covered by Abul Fazl' s category of the weak. 


what the grantee obtained essentially was a right to 

realise land revenue ( mal-o-1 ihat ) . They were thus exempted 

from paying this tax as well as from paying cesses or 

ikhralat (petty burdens imposed by officials) such as 

sawarl . cruna lgfra , zabitana , iarlbana . takrar-i-zaraat-i - 

khudkashta . gad-dol . qanungo i . be gar , qao-ahumarl , muhtarfah 

- - 4 

and all other fiscal demands ( takalif-i-diwani ) . Besides, 


1. Tarikh-1- Amroha . I, 161. 

2. Ain , I, 198. 

3. For grants to women see Documents of Shahlahanabad and 

Kandhla . Department of History, A.M.U., D.No.2 and 9; 
also see Ma^as lr-ul-AI dad , ed. Moi n-u 1-Hag, Lahore, 
pp.532, 542-44. Tarikh-j-khanzgdah R'g-fput , 3o3-4. 

4. Mates ir-ul-AI dad . 481. All these taxes have been 
discussea by B.N. Goswamy and J.s. Grewal in The Muqhals 
and the Joqls of Jakhbar (Simla, 1967; pp. 89-92 ) from 
which the following explanations are taken: Sawarl ; it 
is not identified but do-sawarl is an impost on transit 
goods. Qunalqfoa : a gif t_ made to an official. Zabltana : 

a levy of one dam per blgha . Jarlbana : assessment on the 
cultivators for the expense'~of measurement. Sad-dol ; 
a charge of 2 per cent on the revenue. 9anunqol : fees 
for the benefit of the qanungo . Be gar : compulsory labour. 
Gao-shu m arl : tax on cattle . Muhtarif a : tax on trades and 
professions. Takrir-l-saraat-i-khud kashta ; unidentified. 
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these cesses they were also exempted from peshkash . muhrana , 
daroqhana , shikar ,, dah-nlml . muqaddaroi . imposition of 
annua i-m*esur©raent after initial land demarcation ( zabt- 
her-salah ) and all royal taxes ( mutallbat-l-9ulfr|Hl 1 - 1 


It seems that the grantees usually held their grants 

for life, upon the death of the original grantee, the grants 

were often confirmed in whole or part to their heirs. There 

are documents showing later Emperors like Aurangzeb and 

Bahadur Shah confirming grants originally made in Akbar' s 
2 

time. 


faizi Sirhindi.' s father, who died in 1576+-76, had a 
grant of 1000 bighas in a village in the vicinity of 
Sirhind. Shaikh ‘Abdul Nabi confirmed the whole grant, 

3 

without any reduction, in favour of Fai?i Sirhindi, 
Subsequently, when Akbar, out on shikar , passed by the 
village and rested by the side of a tank there, he asked 
the headman as to who held the surrounding land, when told 
it was Faizi' s grant, Akbar wondered how Faizi had been 
able to get all the 1000 blqhas held by his father. Later 
he asked two scholars accompanying him as to Fai^I's 
deserts; both spoke well of him, and fjajl Ibrahim sirhindi 

1. Ma f isir-ul-A1did . 529-30. All the taxes are explained 
by Grewal I see The Muqfaals and the Joqls of Jakhbar , 
89-92) except daroqMna & muhrana . The former was a 

tax levied for the benefit of the darogba and the latter 
was a fee paid to the qizi ostensibly for the seal ( muhr ) 
he put on copies of documents (Cf. H.H. Wilson, Glossary 
of Judicial and Revenue Terms. Delhi, 1968, pp. 3^0, 326, 
S5o^ . Feshkash t an annual tribute in the form of cash or 
presents. Shikar : the labour required from the peasants 
when a hunt was organised for the benefit of some 
potentate. Muqaddami j perquisites of the muqaddam . 

2. See Appendix, nos. 7, 8,15,17, 19,20, 21, 22. 

3. Faizi, 14 0a-b. 
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said that he deserved a grant of 600-700 bighas . Akbar 
observed that this was what he had obtained and was 
apparently satisfied.* 

The madad-l-mafash grants could sometimes be transferred 

to quite distant places. Thus Akbar transferred the aaadad-1- 

ma%sh grant of ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni from Bhasawar (in sarkar 

2 

Agra) to Badaun (in sarkar Badaun, suba Delhi). 

The Emperor could resume or curtail a grant at any 
time, especially upon the death of the grantee. ‘Abdul 
Quddus Gangohl holding his grants in Gangoh, within the 
later province of Delhi, repeatedly showed his resentment 
over the curtailment of his grants. In one of his letters 
to Sikandar Lodi he complained on this ground, that the 

Sultan was not looking after the interests of the scholars 

3 

and mystics fulama and mashalkh ) . Then, again, while 
writing to Emperor Babur he criticised him over the 
realization of ‘ushr , amounting to 1/10 of the produce 

4 

(or revenue ?) from the grantees. 

During Akbar* s reign a large number of reductions 
and resumptions of grants took place. He took harsh steps 

1. Ibid, 148a-149a. 

2. Badauni, II, 368. 

3. ‘Abdul Quddus Gangohl, Makhtubi t-i-Quddus iya , Delhi, 

1207 A.H./1792 A.D. , pp.45-4^. 

4. Ibid, 336. See Iqtidar Alam Khan, * Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Quddus Gangohl* s relations with Political Authorities 
- A Reappraisal*, MIM, Vol. IV, Aligarh, 1977, p.83. 


against the grantees suspected of fraud. For this Akbar 

ordered concentration of the grants in selected villages. 

All holders of grants of more than 500 blqhas were 

ordered to come to the court personally for the renewal 

of their grants and, in case of fraud, their land were 

resumed. Later on, the limit was reduced from 500 to 100 

blqhas . Wherever a grantee had, of his own, shifted his 

grant from the land originally demarcated, he was to lose 

1 

a fourth of it. 

In 1577 Akbar ordered Shailsh Farid Bukhari that 
during his visit to Gohana all grant holders must pay 
visit to the Emperor for the renewal of their grants so 

2 

that the authenticity of grants may be fully ascertained. 

As a result of Akbar' s policy there was considerable 

distress among the grantees, ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani writes 

that Babur had confirmed in favour of his grand-father. 

Shaikh Bayazid, a grant of 2000 blghas (plus one lakh 

tankas ) in parqana Banur (later included in sarkar Sirhind) . 

This was renewed by Sher Shah, in favour of ‘Abbas fChan's 

father Shaikh “All. in the 24th Ilahl year (1579-80) 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Nabl (then sadr ) . instead of reporting the matter 

to the Emperor, conferred the whole grant of 2000 blqhas 

to two other Afghans. As a result, ‘Abbas Khan had to 

_ _ 3 

join the services of Saiyid Hamid Gujarati. 

1. Ain . I, 198. 

2. AN, III, 234. 

3. ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani, Tarikb-l-Sher Shahi . Ethe 219 * 

1.0.218, f. 86a -b. 



Considerable resentment seem9 to have been aroused 

among the class of the grantees against the policies of 

Akbar in resuming grants, A tract by jalaluddln of Thanesar 

( garkar Sirhind, suba Delhi) is of great interest in this 

connection. He argues that the grants were actually milk 

and could neither be resumed nor confiscated. He complained 

that those lands were now not considered as the mllkiyat 

of the grantees and those who could sell their milklvat 

lands to other persons, not many years ago, were still not 

considered as proprietors. 1 The property rights that 

Jalaluddln claimed for the grantees were, however, never 

conceded by the Mughals; even Aurangzeb insisted that the 

o 

grants were only articles of loan f ariyat ) . 

An incident (described by Faizi Sirhindi) which took 
place at Sirhind in 1585 also brings out the estrangement 
between Akbar and a section of the grantees. When Akbar 
passed through sirhind in 1585, the theologians ( makhadim ) 
of the surrounding parqanas did not turn up to pay their 
respects to the Emperor. As a result Akbar ordered that 
all grantees be required to renew their sanads or grants; 
and unless they appeared personally to obtain them, they 

1. Shaikh Jalaluddin Thanesari (1581-82), Tahaguo-j-Arazi - 
i-Hind , Arabic text and Urdu translation published by 
SaiyicT Said Ashraf Nadavi, Karachi, 1963, pp, 139-41, 

144, 149, 375-76, 559, 561-62. 

2. Jarman issued in the 34th year, Allahabad, II, 53 and 
55. Cf. Agrarian System. p,303 fn.28. 



should not be allowed to enjoy anything of their madad-1- 


mefash . Thereupon five or six grantees appeared and 
obtained their sanads . However, most of the others, too, 
were able to retain their grants owing to the intervention 
of Abul Fazl. His elder brother Faizi came to the author’s 
place to give assurance of sympathy to the alarmed grantees. 

The size of the suyurqhal held under imperial grants 
may be estimated by relating the Ain * 3 suyurqhal figures 
to the corresponding naqdi/1 ama ( figures. The suyurqhal in 
suba Delhi amounted to 5.497% (on the basis of stated 
totals) or 6.313% (on the basis of re-calculated totals 
of parqana figures) of the jama* of the entire guba. The 
relative size of the suyurqhal , however, varies greatly 
from sarkar to sarkar as is evident from Table I. 

The table suggests that the income alienated through 
suyurqhal was the lowest in the sarkars where the waste 
lands were most extensive: Hissar Flruza and Rewari, 
where there were large wastes and waterless tracts, end 
Badaun, which had extensive forests. Suyurqhal might. 


1. Faizi, I85a-I86a 



‘able I 


Suvurqbal as per cent of Jama 4 * 


Suba/sarkars 

Total suvurahal 

as percent of total lama* 

Stated 

Calculated 

Sub a Delhi 

5.497 

6.313 

Sarkar Delhi 

8.934 

8.952 

Badaun 

1.313 

1.305 

Sambhal 

4.320 

4.494 

Saharanpur 

5.682 

5.697 

Rewari 

2.700 

2.511 

Hissar Firuza 2,676 

2.676 

Sirhind 

7.275 

8.339 

Kumaun 

- 

- 


1. I have consulted two Mss. of the Ain, Add . BE. Mus. 
7652 and 6552 and the printed text of Blochmann. In 
case of variations, those figures are taken where 
two texts tally. In case of variations in all the 
three texts MS 7652 has been preferred as being the 
most reliable. 
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therefore# well have been more frequently sought in the 
more densely cultivated 2 ones* and this explains its 
larger size in such sarkars . 

The proportion of the suvurqbal to lama* again varies 
considerably from parqana to parqana . Table II sets out 
the range of variations within parqanas composing 
Individual sarkars. 


Table II 

Maximum and Minimum Suvurahal as percent of 
Jama* in individual Sarkars. 


Suba/sarkar 

Max imum 

Minimum 

Suba Delhi 

45.616 

0.04 

Sarkar Delhi 

36.88 

0.10 

Badaun 

3.91 

0.31 

Sambhal 

15.88 

0.05 

Saharan pur 

15.89 

0.54 

Rewari 

5.23 

0.04 

Hissar Firuza 15.96 

0.22 

Sirhind 

45.62 

0.10 

Kumaun 

- 

- 


The geographical distribution of these grants does 


not show any distinct correlation among parqanas 





Shireen Moosvi has raised Interesting questions as 

1 

to why these variations occurred. In the following few 
paragraphs I have pursued her arguments and methods, but 
confining the data to the suba of Delhi alone. 

In the first place, she has suggested that if the 
grantees were town-based they were likely to seek grants 
lying closer to towns. If so, the parqanas containing 
larger towns should have larger size of suyurqhal . Unfortu- 
nately we have no means of establishing the size by 
population of the various towns. One index of urban 

density can, however, be obtained by a scrutiny of 

2 

archaeological remains. 

For our region I have taken suyurqhal figures 
(more than 5% of the lama 1 2 3 4 ) and the map prepared by 
professor Irfan Habib, based on Fuhrer' s Monumental 

3 

Antiquities . 

A comparison of maps shows some correlation between 
the low suyurqhal figures and the scarcity of remains in 
the Rohilkhand tract (Badaun and Sanibhal sarkars) . This 


1. Shireen Moosvi, * Suyurqhal Statistics in the Aln-1- 
Akbari : An Analysis’, IHR, Vol. II, No. 2, 1976, 

pp. 282-2 98 t Shireen Moosvi, The Economy of the Mughal 
Empire c. 1595, Delhi, 1987, pp.153 & passim. 

2. Ibid. 

3. since the map (unpublished but seen at CAS in History) 

covers U.P. only the comparison of the map with 
suyurqha 1 data is confined to the parqanas lying to 
the east of the Yamuna . 



area has very few monuments* Thus to a noticeable extent, 
the pattern of suyurqbal seems to correspond with the 
pattern of urban density. 

Another explanation, still, for the variations in 
size of the suyurqbal may be found in the local circum- 
stances, especially in the degree to which zamindars were 
willing to tolerate or co-operate with suyurqbal holders. 

It is generally agreed that the bulk of the grant 
holders (if not all of them) were Muslims. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that, other factors being the same, 
Mus lim- suvurqba 1 holders would prefer to have lands where 
the zamindars were Muslims. The Ain provides us with a 
parqana- wise record of the 1 ama-suyurgba 1 and zamindar - 
castes. With the help of this record we can see whether 
the parqanas , returning Muslim zamindar clans have a 
higher proportion of suyurqhal out of the lama 4 than the 
rest. This can be done by grouping all parqanas with 
Muslim zamindars (including converted Muslims) on the 
one side and the non-Muslim zam Indars on the other and 
then comparing the suyurqhal ; lama* s ratio. In the parqanas 
where both Muslim and non-Muslim zamindars ore recorded, 
the liSESL* and 9uvurqhal are equally divided among them. 1 

1. The method followed is the same as the one by 
S. Moosvi, op. cit., IHR, vol. II, 1 Suyurqhal ' 
Statistics.... pp. 282-^98. 



liable III suggests that in all the seven sarkars 


(excluding sarkar Sirhind) the ratio of suyurqhal t lama 1 
is higher for the parganas which had Muslim zaroindaris . * 


Table III 

Suvurqhal as percent of Jama* 


Sarkars Parc 

zamj 

Janas with Muslim 
Lndars 

Other parqanas 

Suba Delhi 

8.257 

6.249 

Sarkar Delhi 

14.267 

5.006 

Badaun 

3.913 

1.268 

Sambhal 

14.247 

3.475 

Saharanpur 6.549 

5.433 

Rewari 

2.880 

2.616 

Hissar 

Firuza 

4.210 

2.902 

Sirhind 

7.234 

9.349 

Kumaun 

- 

- 


Table IV converts the same information into 
another set of figures. The first column gives the share 


1. Tables III and IV are based on my own calculations. 
The differences with those of S. Moosvi are 
marginal. 
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°f parqanas with Muslim zamindars in the total lama* of the 
sarkar and the next in the total suyurqhal of that sarkar. 
The latter figures show that a very large portion of the 
suyurqhal was concentrated in these parqanas , although 
their share of the jama f was not large. 


Table IV 

Jama* and Suyurqhal in parqanas with 
Muslim zamindars 


Sarkars 

Total lane 4 of naroanas 
with Muslim zamindars 
as percent of total 
jama*. 

Total aayurqftfll in 
parqanas with Muslim 
asiiunflarg as percent 
of total suvurqhal. 

Delhi 

18.883 


30.094 

Badaun 

10.507 


31.495 

Sambhal 

12.696 


40.243 

Saharanpur 

27.339 


31.424 

Rewari 

28.579 


32.779 

Hissar Firuza 14.244 


22.404 

Sirhind 

33.927 


29.431 

Kumaun 

- 


- 


These data lend support to the view that the grantees 
probably showed a marginal preference for situating 
their grants in areas with Muslim zamindars. 
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Chapter 6 


THE ZAMINDARS 

Literally zamlndar (also known as bhumla ) means 
holder of land. The word zamlndar does not literally mean 
•owner* of land, but rather one who controlled it. However, 
in actual use it was often held to be synonymous with 
mallk (owner) with the difference that his "right extended 
over land occupied by a number of persons". 1 2 3 4 It was in 
other words, a species of superior right. 

The nature and jurisdiction of zamindars has been 
2 

made by Irfan Habib. Here, I have attempted to highlight 
only certain features of zamindari rights for which 
evidence is forthcoming from the suba of Delhi. 

There seems to have been some distinction between 
zamindari and ra c jyati villages. An administrative manual 
written in Delhi mentions separate cultivated land of the 
zamindars ( khud-kashta-l-zamlndaran) and ralvati . 

The zamindars held hereditary rights in the Mughal 

4 - - 

Empire. After the death of a zamindar his sons inherited 

1. Cf. Agrarian System , 140. 

2. Ibid, 136 passim. 

3. Das tur-ul-Ama 1-1-Navis indqj . Br. Mus. Add. 6641, f.l83a. 

4 . Durr-ul-Ulum, 43a-b. 
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equal shares in the 2 amlndari . In parqana Mandawar, 
sarkar santohal Bulchand and Sukhanand (cousins, descended 
from the same grand-father) shared the zamindari of their 

i 

grand-father. Sometimes, the share-holders were recognised 

but the land was not physically divided and the heirs 
- - 2 

held the zamindari in common. It, sometimes, caused 
contention among the heirs. Bulchand, one of the co-sharer 
in the zamlndarl of pargana Mandawar, complaint to the 
Emperor against his cousin Sukhanand that he had usurped 
Muhammadpur etc., 19 mauza‘s (including his house ( haveli ) 
and garden) from his zamlndarl jurisdiction. 


Besides being hereditary, the zamlndarl right was 

4 

salable as well. 

5 

Apart from their fixed share ( nankar , mallkana ) . 
the zamindars sometimes extorted prohibited cesses. 
Residents of village kilayat, pargana Kaithal, sarkar 
Sirhind, Sri Chand, Hlrdai Ram, Dayal Das and Durga Das 


1. Ibid. 

2. ibid. 

3 p Ibid. 

4. Cf. Agrarian System . 151-3, 157-159; Documents of 
Seharanpur . in the Department of History, A.M.U., 

D.Nos . 4, 16, 20, 31 and 32. 

5. Na<nkar * an allowance paid to the zemindar in lieu 
of" his service in the collection of revenue . It was 
1/lOth of the revenue demand (Cf. Agrarian System . 
174-5). Mallkana : M when the authorities convert the 
zamindar*a land into sir (i.e. impose in it direct 
assessment and collection of revenue from the 
peasantry, they give him on account of being the mallk 
something out of every hundred biqhas or every hundred 
mans of grain** - called mallkana 7 khwa 1 a Yasin, 
♦ (glossary of revenue and administrative terms , Br. 
Mues. Ada.' &>03, i.79a quoted in Agrarian System, 14 6) . 


etc. preferred a complaint against the Ranghar zamindars 
(Bulaqi, etc.) of village Kilayat. They informed the 
Emperor that the said zamindars levied prohibited cesses 
upon them, such as Rs. 4 against da star-shuroarl (cotinting 
of turbans, a poll-tax), Rs, 2 on marriages (of sons and 
daughters) and births. 1 

In the account of the twelve subas Abul Fazl provides 
us with numbers of the zamindars * retainers in the columns 
headed horseman , foot-retainer and elephant, on the basis 
of their military strength it may be possible to work out 
where the zamindars were more powerful and perhaps extrac- 
ted a greater shares in the surplus. A viable method for 
doing this has been suggested by S. Moosvi, who has 
suggested that we should estimate the probable expense 
on retainers and elephants and then calculating the total 

for each mahal based on the numbers given, divide the 

2 

total by the lama* , 

The result of these calculations is that the 
zamindars of the distant and outlying parqanas and sarkars 
are seen to possess larger shares in the surplus. The 
zamindars of the sarkar of Delhi, and of sarkar saharanpur 
obtained only 4 and 1 % of the lama* respectively; while 
in the outlying sarkars . the zamindars ' minimum share 

1. Balkrishan Brahman, 52 a-b. 

2. shireen Moosvi, ’The Zamindars ' Share in the Peasant 
Surplus In the Mughal Empire - Evidence of the 
Aln-l-Akbari Statistics'. IESHR . Vol. XV, No. 3, 1978, 
pp.363-64 1 . The minimum expenditures on each horseman, 
foot-retainer and elephant have been accepted as 
1000, 100 and 300 dams respectively. 
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ranged from 10 to 20%y but in the sarkar of Hissar Firuza 
it exceeded 20%. With a few exceptions the parqana -wise 
study, too. reveals the same trend (see Map 6;i). 

Abul Fa?l also provides us with a detailed list of 
the zamindar castes entered against each parqana in the 
column headed bum! or zamindar . This account helps us to 
study the pattern of the distribution of zamindar castes 
in different parts of the suba in 1595. The regional 
distribution can be compared with the position of the 
various land-holding castes around 1900. 

The series of U.P. District Gazetteers edited by 

Nevill provide us with information about the prominent 

land-holding castes in each parqana . 1 For the rest of the 

suba . (portions of the Punjab and Haryana and a small part 

of Rajasthan) , we have to rely on the District Gazetteers 

- 2 

of the Punjab and Rajputana. Though these Gazetteers are 
net as complete as those of U. P. , we nevertheless do get 
a tahsil-wise account of different land-holding castes. 

1. K.K. Trivedi has covered the U.P. districts in suba 
Delhi in his survey of 'Changes in caste composition 
of the zamindar class in western Uttar Pradesh. 
1595- clrca 1900' pp.47-67 ( IHR. vol. II, No.l. 1975). 

2. Punjab District Gazetteers , series of District and 
State volumes published from Lahore ? Rai putana 
Gazetteers , vol. Ill, 'The Western Rajputana States, 
presidency and Bikaner Agency', ed. k.D. Erskine, 
Allahabad, 1909. 



ZAMINDARS’ INCOME 



31 A above 
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Of the castes recorded by Abul Fa?l a considerable 
number continued as zamlndar castes till recent times. 

But a few castes recorded by Abul Fazl remain to be 
identified. 

During the reign of Akbar the Rajputs were prominent 
in all the sarkars of suba Delhi. The Chauhans were 
numerous in the 3arkars of Sirhind, Namaul and Delhi. 

They also held one parqana each in the sarkars of Badaun 
and Sambhal. Besides the Chauhans. the Pundlrs were to be 
found in the sarkars of Saharanpur and Sirhind. Few scatt- 
ered zamlndar is of Bafgujars were in the sarkars of Sambhal. 
Delhi and saharanpur. The Tonwars held three parganas each 
in the sarkars of Hissar Firuza and Namaul and one pargana 
each in the sarkars of Delhi, Badaun and Sambhal, The 
Ghorewaha were listed zamindars in the sarkar of Sirhind 
in six parganas ? while Barah held 3 parganas in sarkar 
Sirhind. The Bais held one pargana each in the sarkars 
of Sambhal and Sirhind; Khokhars in Badaun and Sambhal; 
Ghelot and Sand in Delhi; and Bhattls in Sirhind and Delhi 
The Jatu, Rathors, Salar and Bakkal were prominent in the 
sarkar of Hissar Firuza; the former also held a pargana 
in sarkar Namaul and Gaurs in the sarkar of Sambhal. 

The Bachhals held zamlndar! in a single mahal in the 
: — ./ - *r x,- ■ iu . • garkar of Badaun. The 

Parihar and Kachhwaha Rajputs held 2 and 1 pargana 
respectively in sarkar Nlrnaul. 
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By 1900, the Rajputs seem to have improved their 
position considerably. In the sarkars of Hissar Firuza 
and Rewari they were still the dominant groups, and in 
the sarkars of Delhi, Saharanpur and Sambhal they seem to 
have extended the area of their control. In other areas, 
however, their position seems to have weakened. In the 
sarkar of Sirhind their holdings declined to 10 parqanas 

o- 

against 17 (excluding Ranghars) in the Ain. In the parqana 

of Garh-muktesar they fell from the first to the fourth 

position. 1 In the parqanas of Saharanpur, Jaurasi, Sarawa, 

Rurki,Muzaffarabad and Malhaipur they seem to have lost to 

2 

the Ban las and Mahajans. 

As far the prominence of different clans, the 
Chauhans have greatly increased their holdings in the 
sarkars of Sarrbhal and Sirhind? in sarkar Delhi they were 
still prominent in four parqanas . though in parqana Sentha 

3 

they have lost their position to the Jats. The Pundirs 
held prominent land-holding rights in Hapri and Pundrl 
( sarkar Sirhind) . However, we do not have details regar- 
ding the two Pundir zamindari areas of Fathpur and 

1. Nevill, District Gazetteers , vol. IV (Meerut), 228-29, 

2. Ibid, vol. II (Saharanpur), 220-21, 283, 315, 329-30, 
339. 

3. Ibid, Vol. V (Bulandshahr) , 170, 228. 

4. Punlab District Gazetteers. Karaal District. 1892. 

p rfe 
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Mansurpur. But the pundirs later Increased their position 
in sarkar Delhi from none to one. The Bargujars increased 
their holdings in the sarkar of Delhi and Rewari, though 
in the qarkar of Santohal their position seems to have 
declined slightly (from 3 to 2 parqanas ) . The Bhattfs still 
hold prominent position in Bhatinda. The Rathors and the 
jatus still (c.1900) held prominent position in the sarkar 
of Hissir Firuza. The Kateharias possessed c„l900 a few 
scattered holdings in the sarkars of Sarribhal and Badaun. 
Mandhars slightly increased their position in sarkar 
Sirhind and Delhi and Taonis and Dogars in sarkar of Sirhind. 
The Gaurs seem to have lost all of their holdings in the 
sarkar of Sambhal, though they improved their position in 
the sarkar of Badaun (from none to three) and marginally 
in the sarkar of Delhi (from none to one). The Tonwars lost 
their holdings ir* Sirsawa ( sarkar Sambhal). 1 The ThSkurs, 
Jangharas, Chandels and Gautams held few scattered parqanas 
in the sarkar of Badaun. 

The Ranghars(now a converted Muslim Community of 
Rajputs) are recorded in the sarkar of Sirhind (12 out of 
33) and Delhi (5 out of 48) j while in the sarkar of 
Saharan pur they held only two parqanas . By 1900, the 
Ranghars seem to have greatly increased their holdings in 


1. Nevill, District Gazetteers , vol. XIII (Bareilly), 
224. 




the sarkar of Hissar Firuza (from none to eleven) and 

slightly in the sarkar of Rewari (from none to two). In 

the aatkars of Delhi. Sirhind and Saharanpur their position 

seems to have declined. In the sarkar of Delhi they have 

lost their holdings in Kamal and Meerut. 1 On the other 

hand, in Kharkheuda and Rohtak, where earlier no Ranghar 

zamindars were reported they now held considerable holdings 
2 

here. In sarkar Sirhind their possessions fell from 12 

to 5. However, they gained considerably in Maler and 

Machhiwara. ^ In sarkar Saharanpur they have lost to 

- 4 

Mahajans in parqana Muzaffarabad. 

The Jats, too, generally increased their possessions 
since the time of the A’ln . Going by the information in the 
A*In . the Jats were prominent in the sarkars of Hissar 
Firuza (19 out of 27 parqanas) . Sirhind (15 out of 33), 
Rewari (4 out of 12) and in the western portion of the 
sarkar Delhi (17 out of 48) . They also held zamlndaris In 
some parqanas of sarkars of Saharanpur (7 out of 36 
parqanas) and Sambhal (6 out of 47). The Sheorans, 

Sangwans and Puniyas had their holdings in the sarkar 
of Hissar Firuza; while Awans held on pargana each in the 

1. Ibid, vol. IV (Meerut), 283-84. 

2 . Punjab District Gazetteers , vol. Ill A, Rohtak District, 
pp. 69, 74. 

3. Ibid, vol. XV A pt. I (Ludhiana), pp.53, 60-61; 

Pt. II (Maler Kotla), p.15. 

4. Nevill, District Gazetteers (Saharanpur), vol. II, 

283. 



garkars of Sirhind and saharanpur. By 1900, not only had 


they succeeded In retaining their position (with the 

sole exception of parqana Baghra (in sarkar Saharanpur), 

where the Ja^s have lost to the Rajputs/*, but also greatly 

increased their holdings in the sarkar a of Saharanpur 

(from 7 to 20 mabals) . Delhi (17 to 37), Sirhind (8 to 13) 2 

and slightly in sarkar Badaun (from none to one). In the 

3 - - 

sarkar of Rewari (except Sohna) and Hissar Firuza they 
have retained their position. 

The Brahmans held some zamindari rights in the 
sarkars of Saharanpur, Sirhind, Sambhal, Delhi and Badaun. 

By 1900, they seem to have Improved their position in the 
sarkars of Delhi (7 to 26 including sub-castes), Badaun 
(2 to 9), Sambhal (11 to 21), Rewari (from none to 4) and 
Hissar Firuza (from none to 8) . In sarkar Sirhind they 

4 

lost their possessions in Shahabad. in the sarkar of 
Saharanpur they have also lost greatly (18 to 10). 

In 1595, the Tagas (mod. Tyagis) were fairly 
prominent in the sarkars of Saharanpur (16 out of 36 

1. Ibid, vol. Ill (Muzaff amagar) , 211. 

2. in the Ain Ja^ zamlndars are entered in 15 parqanas . 

But we do not have data 1 Is of all these parqanas . We 
have a list of zamlndar castes for only i8 parqanas 

in the sarkar . out of this only 8 return Jat zamlndSri 
in the Mn y while by 1900, the Ja£s occupied land- 
hold ing”r£gh ts in as many as 13 parqanas . 

3. Punjab District Gazetteers . Gurgaon District, vol. IV A, 

nr. 

4. Punjab District Gazetteers . Karnal District, 1892, p.105. 
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parqanaa ) and found also in Sambhal (11 out of 47) and in 

the eastern parts of the sarkar of Delhi (5 out of 48). 

In the sarkar of Badaun they held only two parganas . By 

1900 the Tagas (Tyagis) seem to have lost their position 

greatly in the area of the sarkar of Saharanpur (from 16 

to 10) . Thus in parqana Khodi, they still held the second 

position, but the Banias had out distanced them by now. 1 

In the sarkar of saharanpur they lost mainly to the 

Baniis and Mahajans. In Badaun they were no longer recorded. 

On the other hand, in the area of the sarkar of Sambhal 

their holdings appear to have slightly Increased from 11 

to 13 (except in A'zampur and Mughalpur where they lost to 

2 

Jats and Banias respectively) . In Delhi too they greatly 
increased their holdings, being now found in 17 instead 

3 

of only five parganas . In the sarkars of Rewar i and 
Sirhind they have increased slightly (from none to one). 

The Gujars are recorded in the Ain as zamlndars 
in several parganas of the sarkars of Delhi, Saharanpur 
and Hissar Flruza. By 1900, they seem to have increased 
their holdings in the sarkars of Delhi from 9 to 18 
(except Jewar) , Saharanpur (from 3 to 15) Sambhal (from 

1. Nevill, District Gazetteers , (Muzaf farnagar) , vol. Ill, 
321 . 

2. Ibid, vol. XVI (Moradabad), 223-24, 247. 

3. Ibid, vol. V (Bulandshahr) , 310. In Siyana, where 

they were no longer found, they seem to have lost to 
Ja^s and Banias. 


4. Ibid, 24 7. 



none to 2) and Sirhlnd (from none to 9)? whereas they 

lost their holdings in soraeof the parqanas of Saharanpur 

(Arrtoihta, Rampur, Sarsawa, Kairana and Manglaur) to Banias 
1 

and Mahajans? in the pargana palwal ( sarkar Delhi) they 

lost their possessions seemingly because of the confisca- 

2 

tions after Mutiny. 

The Thathars (converted Gujars) are recorded in the 
Ain as zamindars in the sarkar of Rewari (6 out of 12); 
but by 1900, they seem entirely to have lost their 
position. 

The Ahlrs, in 1595, do not seem to have enjoyed 
much prominence as zamindars in any sarkar . They had few 
zamlndaris in the sarkars of Delhi (2 out of 48), Sambhal 
(2 out of 47) and Saharanpur (1 out of 36). By 1900, 
they appear to have lost all of their holdings in the 
sarkars of Sambhal and Saharanpur, However, they 
considerably improved their position in the sarkar of 
Delhi (being now holding zamlndaris in 12 instead of 2 
parqanas ) and in sarkar Rewari (3 parqanas instead of one), 
The Ain refers to the Ahir zamindars in the pargana of 
Sardhana ( sarkar Saharanpur), but by 1900, not a single 

3 

Ahir holder was important enough to be noticed. 

1. Ibid, vol. II (Saharanpur), 277, 294, 306, 399; 
vol. III (Mugaffarnagar) , 2 68. 

2. Punjab District Gazetteers , vol. IV A (Gurgaon 
District) , pp.' 2S-2S, (>3-64 . 

3. Nevill, District Gazetteers, vol. IV, (Meerut), 99. 
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The Kayastha held zamlndaris in a few scattered 
parqanas of sarkar Badaun and Sambhal. By 1900, they 
increased their possessions in both the sarkars (though 
they lost their position in parqanas Kundarkhi and Badaun). 1 
In the sarkar of Delhi they have also improved their 
position from none to two. 

A major change since the Ain • s time seems to be 
the emergence of Banias and Mahajans as large land -holding 
castes. In 1595 the Bania9 were entered as zemindars only 
in the parqanas of Barwala and Hansi (Bakkal and Multanl) 
in the sarkar of Hissar Firuza and in no other sarkar ? 
but by 1900, they held considerable estates in the sarkars 
of Saharanpur, Sambhal, Delhi and Badaun (east of Yamuna) 
and also had a few scattered holdings in the remaining 
sarkars (except Rewari) . In sarkar Hissar Firuza they 
lost their original strong-holds .but were found as 
proprietors in the parqanas of Punyan, Seoran and Sidh- 
mukh. 

The Afghans are recorded in the Ain as zamindars 
in 6 parqanas in the sarkar of Delhi, all west of 
Yamuna, with a few scattered holdings in the sarkars of 
Sirhind (where they are recorded as zamindars in 3 parqanas ) , 
Hissar Firuza (in 2 parqanas) and Rewari (3 out of the 
total 12). in the Doab only the sarkar of Saharanpur 

1. Ibid, vol. XV (Badaun), 195-96; vol. XVI (Moradabad) , 

228. 



returned Afghans as zamindars and that too in only 4 out 

of a total 36 mahals . No Afghan zamindaris are recorded 

in the Ain in the sarkars of Santohal and Badaun, which 

comprised the larger part of modern Rohilkhand. It was 

during the reign of Shahjahan that we have our first 

evidence of Afghan settlements in parqana Kant, where 

Shahjahanpur was founded by the well-known Afghan noble 

Bahadur Khan.* Diler Khan himself founded Shahabad in 

an adjoining locality within aarkar Khairabad of the suba 

of Awadh; portions of it ( parqana Mihrabad) were later 

transferred to 3 arkar Badaun, probably to keep the new 

2 

Afghan settlements within one political jurisdiction. 

By the late 18th century the Afghans (Rohillas) succeeded 
in establishing their power in the whole Katehr tract, 

3 

which was now renamed Rohilkhand. The Rohilla war of 

1774, the Mahalwarl System and the Mutiny of 1857 resulted 

4 

in large reductions in their zamindaris . Still by 1900, 

1. Elliot, Memoirs. II, 142. 

2. Kaqhazat-1-Mutafarrlqa , 86b. 

3. Rohilla is a generic term used for all the Afghan tribes. 
These Rohillas were the inhabitants of Roh (Hills) and 
so known as Rohilla (Rohillas), (Cf. Safa mama . 70). 

4. Nevill, District Gazetteers , vol, XV (Badaun), 149-152; 
Brennan who discusses the position of Afghan zamindars 
in Rohilkhand in the first half of the 19th century 
says that the "sales of land for arrears of revenue 
and debt deprived some of them of the position they 
held at cession", ('Social Change in Rohilkhand 

1801 -33 ? , IESHR . vol. VII, No. 4, 1970, p.444. 



they held considerable areas within the limits of the 
old sarkars of Badaun (in 3 mahals against nil in the 
Ain ) , Saitibhal (6 parqanas against nil in the Ain ) and 
Saharanpur (9 against 4, but losing in parqana Saharanpur, 
in the Ain ) . 

In the Haryana region certain definable shifts seem 
to have occurred. Afghan zamlndaris are recorded in the 
parqanas of Dhatrat and Tohana in the Ain . We do not have 
details of these two parqanas but by 1900 Afghans held 
proprietory rights in the parqanas of Maham and Gohana 
In the sarkar of sirhind their holdings declined* they 
were now found in one (Chhat) against 3 parqanas (Banur, 
Chhat and Sirhind) in the Ain. In the garkar of Delhi 
Afghans at the time of the Ain held zamindaris in the 
parqanas of Jhajhar, Dadri Taha, Kharkhauda, Sonepat, 

Tanda Bhawan and Panipat. About 1900, though they retained 
their position in the parqanas of Jhajhar and Sonepat they 
are not mentioned as important land-holders in the other 
four parqana 3 . However, they held proprietory rights in 
the parqanas of Mandauthi and Beri Dobaldhan. In the 
Doab region of sarkar Delhi the Ain does not mention a 
single Afghan zamindari . but by 1900 they are entered as 
land -holders in as many as five parqanas (Puth, Siyana, 
Jhinjhna, Garh-muktesar and Dankaur) . 

Among Indian Muslims the Saiyidsbad scattered 
holdings in the sarkars of Sambhal, Saharanpur, Delhi 



and Hissar Firuza during the region of Akbar. An important 

clan of the Saiyids was that of the Saiyids of Barha. 

They held a single pargana of Behat Kanjawar in sarkar 

Saharanpur at the time of the Ain . Jahangir, while 

referring to the Barha Saiyids says that they were so 

called because they belonged to a group of twelve villages 

( barah ) In the Doab, he says, there were twelve 

villages 'near each other' which 'are the native country 

of these Saiyids' who came to be known as the Saiyids of 
2 

Barha. Elliot and Blochmann trace their descent from 

Abul Farah and divide them into four branches Tihanpuri, 

3 

Chhatrauri, Kundaliwals and jagneri. At first they 
settled in the Punjab with their headquarters at Tihanpur, 
Chhatbanur, Kundli and Jagner, which gave the names to 
their branches* Thereafter, they are said to have migrated 
to the Doab establishing their headquarters at Jansath 
( Pargana Jauli) , Sambhalhera, Majhera ( pargana Sambhalhera) 
and Bidauli. The Ain records Saiyids (without the further 
specification of 'Barha') as zamlndars in the three 
adjacent parganas of Jauli, Sambhalera and Bhukarheri. 
Obviously the Barha Saiyids are intended. 

1* Tuzuk . 366. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Elliot, Memoirs. I, 297; Blochmann, tr. /vin-l-Akbarl , 

I, 425-32; Nevill, District Gazetteers . Ill 

(Muzaf farnagar) , 166. 



The Barha Saiyids enjoyed prominent positions from 
the days of Akbar. Abul Fazl mentions 9 Barha Saiyids in 
his list of high mangabdars i 1 but they reached their 

2 

highest position of power in the time of Farrukhsiyar. 

The political importance of the Barha Saiyids declined 

3 

during the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748). During the 
early years of this century the Barha Saiyids still held 
about 17% land in Muzaffamagar district 4 ; the great bulk 
of their possessions were in the parqanas of Slkri 
Bhukarheri* Sambhalera and jauli* their traditional 

5 

strongholds. 

Another important clan of the saiyids was that of 
the Saiyids of Amroha. The Ain refers to Saiyids as 
zamindars in the parqana of Amroha. From the time of Akbar 
till the end of the reign of Aurangzeb they continued to 
enjoy a certain amount of prominence as man gab holders. 
Subsequently* owing to the intervention of the Rohilla 
power* their power declined. ^ The Saiyids of Amroha still 

1. Blochmann* tr. Aln-l-Akbari . I* 427. 

2. Elliot* Memoirs . 1* 12. 

3. Blochmann, tr. Aln-i-Akbari . I* 426. 

4. Nevill* District Gazetteers , vol. Ill (Muzaffamagar)* 
H3. 

5. Ibid* 222-23* 226, 259. 

6. Tarikb-i-Aroroha . I, 45-47. 



held about 27.26% of the whole Amroha tahsil in the 
early decades of this century; but it was said that they 
had lost much of their property and were in great poverty. 

By 1900? the Saiyids, in general, had increased 
their position considerably in the sarkars of saharanpur 
(ll parqanas against 5 in the Ain but losing in Bidauli) 
and Sambhal (11 against 2 parqanas in the Ain) . They also 
improved their position in the sarkars of Hissar Piru 2 a 
(3 against one parqana in the Ain ) and Delhi 5 against one 
in the A’ln) . In the sarkar of Sirhind they lost their 
holdings in parqana Sirhind. 

Other Indian Muslims or Shaikhzadas did not enjoy 

a prominent position during the reign of Akbar and had 
few scattered holdings in the sarkars of Delhi, Badaun 
and sambhal (holding one parqana in each sarkar ) . By 1900, 
they seem to have Increased their position in the sarkars 
of Delhi (from 1 to 6 but losing in Baraawa) , Badaun 
(1 to 4), Sambhal (1 to 18), Saharanpur (none to 11) and 
Sirhind (from none to one) . 

The Meos and Khanzads are recorded in the A in as 
prominent zamindars in the Mewat tract which mainly 


1. Nevill, District Gazetteers , vol. XVI, (Moradabad) , 
182, 191. 



comprised the sarkars of Tijara and Alwar. 1 During the 
period of the Ain , in sarkar Tijara 14 parqanag out of 18 
were held by Meo zamindars . However, in sarkar Alwar Meo 
zamindars were relegated to second place, the first-being 
held by the Khanzads . Meo zamindars controlled 12 parqanas 
out of 43 in sarkar Alwar. 

Till modem times, Meos dominated over all other 

2 3 

clans in Mewat. The Meos claim Rajput descent. 

Abul Fazl also mentions Mewatls as Mewras. He 
describes them as excellent runners. Akbar employed 1000 

4 

Mewras in the imperial service in this capacity. 

The Meos were probably converted to Islam during 

5 

Firuz Shah's reign . Now all Meos are Muslims but till 
recently they still performed several Hindu customs. They 
observed Holly the Brahmans used to write Pill Chitthi in 
their marriages. However, marriage was performed by the 


1. Sarkar Alwar had never been the part of Delhi suba . 

But to trace the nature of zamlndar castes in the whole 
Mewat tract I have studied the position in sarkar 
Alwar as well. It formed a part of suba Agra under the 
Mughals. 

2. Captain Powlett, Gazetteer of Ulwur . London, 1878, Cf. 
Ibbetson, Punjab Castes , p.l79> A. Cunningham, 

Archae log leal Survey oF India Report, vol. xx. Reprint, 
Delhi, ’i 969, p. 22 , 

3. Pcwlett, Cf. Punjab Castes . 180; Cunningham, 23? 

P unjab District Gazetteers . Gurgaon District, vol. IV A, 
p.59. 

4. Ain I, 188-89. 

5. Cunningham, 24-25. 



pazis . They also retained Hindu names like Singh etc; Their 
women used to work in the fields; They were quite ignorant 
about their religion as, even they hardly knew the kalima . 1 2 3 

It is difficult to analyse the position of Meo 
zemindars in 1900 since I could not get powlett’s Gazetteer 
of Ulwqr . However, the Urdu work Arzanq-i-Tjjara and 
Gurgaon District Gazetteer give us some information about 
the position of Meo zamindars in certain areas. 

By 1900, in parqana UJhina ( sarkar Tijara) where, 
at the time of the Ain , the Khanzads and Thathar were 

- _ 2 

entered zamindars. the Meos were now the zamindars . Meos 
also retained their position in Tijara, Blsru and Naglna 

3 

parqanas ( sarkar Tijara). In parqana Tijara out of 107 

villages Meos held 61 under their zamindarl -lurisdletion. 4 5 

Meos were also entered as zamindars in tahsil Alwar in 
5 

modern times. 

The Khanzada3 were another Important caste of the 
Mewat tract. In sarkar Tijara during the Ain shows four 
out of 18 parqanas being held by the Khanzadas . But, in 
sarkar Alwar the Khanzadas enjoyed great influence and 

1. Powlett, Cf. Punjab Castes . 180; Cunningham, 22-23. 

2. Punjab District Gazetteers . Gurgaon, District, 173-4. 

3. Ibid, Shaikh Muhammad Makhdum, Arzanq-l-THara. 1873- 
74, pp.l 02—109. 

4. Arzang-l-Til ara . 102-109. 


5. Ibid, 115 - 142 




and held 18 out of 43 mabals in their zamindari 


The Khanzadas claim their descent from Jadon 1 Raja 
Tahan pal whose descendents Prince Sambhar Pal and Sopar 
Pal were reputedly converted to Islam during Firuz Shah's 
reign. Firuz Shah gave them the title of Bahadur Nahar 
and Chhajju Khan respectively. Khanzadas declared themselves 
to be the direct descendants of Bahadur Nahar and Chhajju 
Khan. 2 


However, Shaikh Muhammad Makhdum in his Arzanq-i- 

TiJara says that they were in fact the 'slaves' of Firuz 

3 

Shah and thus can not claim royal descent. Yet Babur, 

writing about Hasan Khan Mewati, says that Hasan Khan 

Mewati received Mewat from his ancestors who ruled there 

4 

for "nearly 200 years". Aljmad Yadgar also refers to 

Hasan Khan as a man of 'royal descent'. 6 Ab ulL Fazl 

mentions them as Rajput convertees of Januhah clan, 6 

1. Abul Fa?l ( Ain , II, 57) says that they were the 
convertees from Januha clan of the Rajputs. 

2. Powlett, Cf. Pun -jab Castes . 181-82; Cunningham, 10-11, 
15; Punjab District Gazetteers . Gurgaon District, 61. 

3. Arzang-i-Tijara . 5-10. In reply Munshl Ahmad Khan 
KhSnzadah wrote Tarikh-i-Arzanq-i-TiJara ’ In Persian 
immediately after the publication of Arzanq-l-Tijara . 
Besides, Sharfuddin Ahmad in hill TarlkH-l-Kh5nzaaaH 
Rajput (or Muraqga-l-Mewat ) pp.117 passim attacked 
Munammad MakhdQm in severe terms. 

4. Babur- nama . tr. Beveridge, 577. 

5. Ahmad Yadgar, Tarikb-i- Sh§hi . ed. M. Hidayat Husain, 
Calcutta, 1939, p.ixd. 

6. Ain, II, 57. 






Though# like the Meos Khanzadas were Muslims they were 

held to be superior to them in rank. Khanzadas belonged to 

the ruling class while Meos came from the lower orders. 

In the words of Powlett they are "better Musalmans". 1 2 3 

Unlike the Meos they performed no Hindu festivals. However, 

Brahmans took part in their marriage-ceremonies. Meos 

allowed their women to work in the fields but khanzada 

2 

women never went out to work in the fields. Channing 

says, that ordinarily the Khanzadas do not intermarry with 

Meos but the "inhabitants of five villages in the Firuzpur 

tahsil profess to have been formerly Khanzada and said to 

3 

have become Meos by intermarriage" . To define the Meo- 
Khanzada relationship we can aptly quote an observation 
that "the Khanzada are to the Meos what the Rajputs are 
to the Jats". 4 5 6 

From Flruz Shah' s reign onwards Khanzadas retained 

5 

their position as ruling race in Mewat. Babur succeeded 

in crushing the power of Hasan Khan Mewatl who sided with 

— 6 
Rana Sanga in the battle of KhSnwa. Later Akbar occupied 

1. Powlett, Cf. Punjab Castes . 181. 

2. ibid. 

3. Channing, Cf. Punjab Castes . 182; Punjab District 
Gazetteers . Gurgaon district, 61. 

4. Punjab Castes . 182. 

5. Cunningham, 13-21. 

6. Babur-nama . tr. Beveridge, 545 , 547 . 



Mewat and formed two sarkars Tijara and Alwar in suba 

Agra . 1 * 3 4 5 Since then the Khanzadas lost their power, as rulers. 

However, they continued to enjoy high positions locally. 

Prom Akbar' s reign KhSnzadas Amir Khan, Natthe Khan and 
later, during Aurangzeb* s reign Lashkar Khan enjoyed 

chaudhral rights in Mewat. Chaudhrl Zabardast Khan 

Kbanzada held the gardens of Malikpur and Barhoji and 

nankar rights in parqana Indore. Aurangzeb, in 1689, 

confirmed his rusum a nd nankar rights in that parqana . 

Besides, Aurangzeb also granted him 1/4 th income of mauza* 

3 t— 

Jhuwana. In 1709, Shah A lam conferred Chaudhral rights 
upon Buland Khan Khanz adah in qasba Mubarakpur. Besides, 

Shiah c Alam also granted him Rs.210 for nankar and a madad - 

c - 4 

j-maash grant of 105 blqhas to Buland Khan, in 1710, when 

chaudhrl Muhammad Khan, son of Nizam Khan . Khanz adah of 

parqana Indore died, Shah ‘Alam conferred the chaudhra'l and 

5 

zamlndarl rights on his son Bahadur Khan. 

During Aurangzeb 's reign Khanz adas of Mewat also heH 
some Inferc grants. In 1657, Aurangzeb conferred an lrfam 
grant of 7750 (?) blqhas to ‘itibar Khan sen of Lat Khan 

1. AJja, I# 451-53. 

2 * Arzanq-l-Tijara . 11-12. 

3. Farman of Aurangzeb, Cf. Tarikh-l-Khanzadah Rajput 
i99-200. 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid, 202-3. 
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Khanzadah r Out of this half was granted to'ltibar Khan 
and the rest was divided among his brothers. 1 2 3 4 

In 1708, Shah ‘Alam granted to chaudhri Bahadur Khan, 

son of Ahmad (?) Khan, 500 biqhas as inam in q agba Indore, 

sarkar Tijara. Bahadur Khan seems to have enjoyed a fairly 

prominent position during Shah ‘Alam's reign. Shah ‘Alam 

also granted Rs.1100 for nanka r and Rs.100 for batta from 

paroana Siri Deha and other parqanas . He also got the rigttfc 

to collect 8 annas per hundred rupees on salt from the 

qagba i one rupee daily was also given to him as mad ad- 1- 

2 

msfash. He was given exemptions from land-revenue. 

Some of the female members of Khanzadah* s family 
also enjoyed madad-i-ma f ash grants. In 1708, Bibi Bano etc, 

3 

held a madad-i-roaash grant of 500 biqhas in parqana Tijara. 

Though Khanzadas held strong position in Mewat 
they always remained turbulent through out the Sultana t 

4 

and Mughal periods. During Aurangzeb’s reign the 
Khanzadas rebelled in 1661. 5 In 1703 Shukr ullah Khan 

1. Ibid, 198-199. 

2. Ibid, 201-202. 

3. Ibid, 303-4. 

4. Cunningham, 13-21. 

5.. A khbarat . 29 Zal-ul-Hijja and 16 Muharram 4 R.Y,/ 

25 Aug and 11 Sept. i661. 



finally killed Akram Xhanzadah , described as the leader 
of rebelling Mewatis. 1 

By 1900, Kbinzadas seems to have lost their position 

greatly. They held only few villages in Nuh, north of 

2 

Firuzpur and Sohna (Gurgaon District) . In pargana 

Ujinah, sarkar Tijara they lost to the Meos and the Rajputs 

4 

In pargana Blsru, too, their possessions had declined. 
However, in pargana Tijara their position seems to have 
improved, out of 107 villages in pargana Tijara the 
maximum number were held by the Meos, but the Khanzadas . 
yet held 19 villages here. (In the Ain they were not 
entered as zamlndars in Tijara) . 2 3 4 5 6 

Abul Fa?l does not enter Kambohs as zamlndars in 
any pargana under any sarkar . But they are known to have 
been a prominent community and Akbar' s famous noble 
Shahbaz Khan Karnboh was one of them. Shaikh Farid Bukhari 
says that this was a prosperous community and Shahbaz 
Khan' s ancestors had been learned men and mystics.*’ He 

1. Ibid, 11 Ramzan, 14 Rabl-ul-Awwal, 6 Rabl-ul-Sani and 
27 SWaban, 47 R.Y./30 Jan., 28 July, 19 Aug. i-703 and 
4 Jan. 1704. 

2. Channing, Cf. Pim lab Castes . 182; Punjab District 
Gazetteers . Gurgaon District, 61. 

3. Punjab District Gazetteers , Gurgaon District, 173-4. 

4. ibid. 

5. Arzang-i-Tlj ara . 102-9. 

6. Shaikh Farid Bhakkari, ^akhirat-ul-Khawanln . ed. Syed 
Moin-ul-Haq, Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, 

- 1961, p.149. 



ascribes to Khan Jahan Lodi the view that the Kambohs 
made good revenue-collectors, but were not well known as 
soldiers * 1 It is, therefore, surprising that they are not 
specifically recorded as zamindars in the Ain* though 
they might, of course, be covered under the more general 
category of Shaikhzadas (Indian Muslims). 

Crooke describes the jcambohs as "an influential 

cultivating and land-owning class found in the Meerut 

2 

(and Agra) divisions". 

The Kambohs in recent times had various settlements 

within the limits of the Mughal suba of Delhi: Bijnor, 

Meerut, Saharanpur, Mu^affamagar, Maler-Kotla, Patiala 

and Nabha.^ The Zakhlrat-ul-Kbawan in also refers to the 

4 

Kambohs of Meerut. Khair Andesh Khan, who belonged to 

this branch, was a noble of Aurangzeb. He is said to 

5 

have been the faujdar of Etawa and irij. 

By 1900, the Kambohs held many villages (in the 
sarkar of Delhi) in Meerut and Ghaziabad tahsils. In the 

1. Ibid, 154-55. 

2. w. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
India* Delhi, i974, vol. Ill, p.izo. 

3. Ibid, 122; Punjab District Gazetteers, vol. XVII A, 68. 

4. Zakhirat-ul-Khawanln . I, 158. 

5. Bhimsen, Nusjfoa-l-DilKusha * MS. Br. Mus. Or. 23, 
pp.l2Sa, 126a, l$3fc>; SSql Musta‘id Khan, Ma^asir-i- 

‘ Alamolrl * Bib.Ind., Calcutta, 1871, p,441. 
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sarkar of Saharanpur they held tillages in pargana Mu^affar- 

abad. But, here, their holdings came to even less than 2,5% 

in the pargana . 1 It seems that, though they held several 

villages in the Meerut and Saharanpur districts, even they 

do not come among the first five prominent proprietory 

castes in any single pargana of the districts. But in the 

sarkar of Sirhind, in the pargana^ of Maler-kotla, Sunam 

Shahabad and Banur they are listed among the first five 

2 

castes of the parganas . 

The Ain lists the following castes among zamindars , 
which can not, however, be identified* Dewak, Baha, Kahor 
and ?Tok (in 3 arkar Badaun) , Dewar and Marman (in the sarkar 
of Delhi), Mundiar tin the sarkar of Saharanpur), Dasih 
(in the sarkar of Sirhind) and Khandar and Makar in the 
sarkar of Narnaul. 

On the other hand a number of small clans or castes 
holding estates around 1900 are not recorded as zamindars 
in any pargana in the Ain . These aret the Kurmis and 
Khattris (in the sarkar of Sambhal) , Raiens (in the sarkar 
of Sanbhal and Sirhind), the Arains, Dogars the Sainis 
and Malls (in the sarkar of Sirhind) and Bohras (Muslim 
money-lenders) in the sarkar of Saharanpur. 

1. Nevill, District Gazetteers , vol. II, (Saharanpur) ,283. 

2. sir Denzil Ibbetson, Punjab Castes . Lahore, reprint 
1916, p.201; Crooke, 122? Punjab District Gazetteers. 
vol. XVII A, 68. 



Chapter 7 

JAGIR AND KHALISA ADMINISTRATION 


The Mughal governing class was usually paid either 

in the form of territorial revenue assignments or in cash 

from the treasury. The territorial assignments were called 

laqirs, with tuyul and lqfca* used as synonyms. The holder 

was termed 1 aqirdar (rarely tuyuldar) . The land whose 

revenues were reserved for the imperial treasury was known 

as Khalisa-i-Sharlf a . 1 2 3 4 5 Territory assigned in laqir could 

be transferred to khalisa and vice-versa. In 1560-61 Hissar 

Flruza, which was the laqir of £han-i-?3aanan, was transferred 
2 

to the khalisa . During Shahjahan's rei-gn, a letter in 

Balkrishan Brahman's collection refers to the transfer of 

Hansl and Hissar, excluding the market-dues ( mahsul-i-sair) 

3 

of Shahganj, from the khalisa to Prince Mtfazzam. Sirhind 

4 

which was assigned under Sher Shah to Kl}awass Khan t was 
held in Akbar' s early years by Sher Muhammad Dlwana.^ But 

1. Cf. Agrarian System . 257-259. 

2. Biyazid Bayat, Taakira-i-Humayun-wa-Akbar. ed. Muhammad 
Hidayat Husain, ASB , Calcutta, 1941, p.24s. 

3. Balkrishan Brahman, I03b-l04a. 

4. Badauni, I, 375. 

5. Ibid, II, 40; AN, II, 109. 
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- 1 

in Shahjahan’s reign it was within the Kha llsa-i-Sharifa . 

During Aurangzeb* s reign pargana Dadri,, which was under 

2 

khalisa . was granted to Khan-i-Jahan Bahadur. Similarly, 
Sherkot and Jalalabad, which were in the laqir of Shahzada 
Muhammad Kam Bakhsh and Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan respectively, 

3 

were transferred to the Khalisa in 1699. In 1700, Gohana 

was taken away from Muhammad Zaman and incorporated into 
4 

the khalisa . 

As the 1 agirs were assigned in lieu of salaries, 
their lama* should have been equal to the actual receipts 
( basil) . But no estimated figure could, of course, exactly 
anticipate actual receipts. It could at best be an 
approximation for the average receipts over a number of 
years. When the laqir of Sunam was being assigned to 
Bayazid at 29 lakh dams he was pressed to agree to a higher 
lama l Raja Todar Mai insisted that Bayazid should give 16 
lakhs of tankas (32 lakh dams) owing to it having increased 
in prosperity. He stated that another officer, Muzaffar 
SiddiquI was ready to accept it at this figure. Bayazid 
protested and did not accept the higher figure; and 

1. Lahori, II, 247. 

2. Akhbarat . 5 Zai-ul-Hij ja, 38 R.Y./28 July, 1694. 

3. Ibid, 22 Zal-ul-Qadah, 43 R.Y./22 May, 1699. 

4 . ibid, 7 Mubarram, 44 R.Y./24 June, 1700. 
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Fathullah ShlrazI, then Amln-ul-Mulk . had to intervene. 
Ultimately, it was assigned to him by the Emperor at a 
lama* of 14V2 lakhs of tankas .* 


The -jaglrs , unless they were watan or a ltun-tamqha . 
were neither hereditary nor permanent. They were subject 
to transfer usually within three or four years. (See 
Appendix for information on lagirdars of selected localities). 


Jahangir started assigning some laqirs to his 

nobles on a permanent basis to enable them to establish 

their family seats there. This special assignment was 

2 - - 

called altun-tamqba or al-tamqhi . Like the watan-jaqlrg 

it was permanent and could be made hereditary. Muqarrab 

Khan, for example, got his al-tamqba jaglr in his watan 
3 

Kairana. A similar laglr seems to have been granted to 
Rustam Khan in Sanibhal, since it remained with him for a 
very long time. 3 4 


There were certain laqirs usually assigned to 
princes or high-ranked nobles. Hissar Flruza seems to have 
that particular status. Beni Prasad has used the word 




2. Tuzuk, 10. 

3. Lahorl, ii, 159. 


Aln-l-Akbarl . parqana 
than ^uvurqbal) o£ 


4. Ibid, lii, 208-9, II, 20; Waria, 34 # 84, 87-88, 135, 
138, 194. 
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“heir-apparent* s fief" for it. 1 Babur had assigned it to 

2 3 

Humayun. During Humayun’s reign it was held by Akbar, 

_ 4 

Akbar gave it to his wakil, Munim ghan Kh§n-i-£hanan . 

Jahangir in his early reign 1606-7 assigned it to Prince 

5 6 

Khurram, but later on transferred to Shaharyar. under 

Shahjahan it remained in the Khalisa . under Aurangzeb, 

7 

it was given to Prince Mtiazjzam . Subsequently Prince Muhammad 
‘Azam held this assignment.® 

The process of transfer of laqir was not always a 
smooth process. During the reign of Shahjahan. slmi Khsn 
got the parqana of Nal-Basrah as his tankhwah ( laqir in 
lieu of salary) . When he sent his agent ( quroashta ) Shaikh 
‘Abdullah to administer his laqir . he was not permitted 
to enter the parqana by Chatur Bhuj Sonkara. This led to 

9 

much dispute. Similarly, during Aurangzeb* s reign 

1. Beni Prasad, History of Jahang ir. 5th ed., Allahabad, 

1962, p.349. 

2. Babur- nama , (tr.), 4 66, 528; Turkish Codex, f.2 63a, 

3. bahorl, Ii, 541-542. 

4. Bayazid, 248. 

5 . Tuzuk . 63 . 

6. Ibid, 348. 

7. Balkrishan Brahman, I03b-104a. 

8. Akhbarat , 8 Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 44 R.Y./21 Oct. 1700. 

9. Balkrishan Brahman, 65b-65a , 
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Muhammad Munlm complained against Husain Kambo that the 
latter had realized the revenue from his lagir . 1 Zafar 
Khan also reported to the Emperor that the zamindars of 
chakla Moradabad were harassing his jaqir . The sons of 
Tahmasp Khan (the * previous ’assignees ?) had taken 

away the kharif realization and when he tried to rehabilitate 

* 

the peasants and wanted to realize his claims from the 
rabj f harvest he had been transferred. 

However, there were also cases where laqirdars 
and their agents ( qumashtas ) used to commit oppression 
and extract illegal cesses. Complaints were against Ratan 
Ra’i, an officer posted under Raja Bishan Singh, used to 
extort forbidden cesses, and in punishment his lagir was 

3 

transferred. A similar complaint was reported against 
the qumashtas of Kama lucid In Khan at Badaun. Badaun was 
originally granted to Kamaluddin Khan and other laqlrdars . 

But lial, one of the Afghan qumashtas of Kamaluddin Khan 
not only extracted his cwn due claims, he also trespassed 
on villages which fell under other j aqlrdars 1 Jurisdictions. 
He seized women and children to be sold as slaves. Even, 

it became difficult for the merchants and passers bys to 

. , 4 

carry on their work. 

1. Akhbarat . 11 Safar, 36 R.Y./22 oct. 1692. 

2. Ibid, 6 Zai-ul-Qadah, 38 R.Y./29 June, 1694. 

3. Ibid, 24 sHaban, 36 R.Y./30 April, 1693. 

4. Ibid, 14 Safar, 37 R.Y./ 15 Oct. 1693. 



Ihe 1 aqirdar had to bear all the risks of 
fluctuations of revenue. Akbar made it a rule that any 
increase in the revenue was to be left to the assignee 
with a corresponding increase in his mansab . 1 2 3 4 Akbar 
assigned the pargana of Sunaro, of the value of 29 lakhs 
of dams to Bayazid in the full knowledge that this under- 
stated its revenue-paying capacity and so would given an 

2 

extra benefit to Bayazid, 

It was not very easy to get a lagir right from 
the date of one's appointment or promotion. Bayazid 
complained that he and his sons got the lagir of Sunam at 
14ty2 lakhs of tankas in 1584. But no lagir for the 
balance of their salary amounting to 18,000 tankas (36,000 
dams) was assigned. And this assignment had not still 

3 

been made in 1590-91 when he was dictating his memoirs. 

The 1 aqirdar apparently exercised considerable 
authority within his lagir . Diwan Saiyid Muhammad, after 
getting the assignment of pargana Aroroha, dismissed the 
kotwal Namdar Khan and appointed a man of his own choice. 
But this was against the prevalent norm; and he had to 
request the Emperor for approval of his action which was 

4 

granted . 

1. AN, III, 459. 

2. Bayazid, 363-64. 

3. Ibid, 372-74. 

4. Tarikh-i-Amroha . I, 310-11. 



Theoretically, peasants could complain to the 
Court against the oppression of the 1 aqirdars etc. but 
in practice they might be physically prevented from 
doing so. 1 


1. Balkrishan Brahman, 60a 
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Chapter 8 

administration op the suba 

8a GOVERNORS 

1. office of Governor: 

Much work has been written about the nature, 
tenure, jurisdiction and powers of the Mughal Governors, 
(designated hakim, slpah-salar or nazlm ) .* 

The appointment of governors solely depended upon 
the will of the sovereign. However, eminent persons and 
high officials were also consulted and their recommenda- 
tions were usually accepted. Muhammad Yar Khan, an 
eminent noble and the governor of Delhi, when he had 
himself fallen ill recommended that the governorship of 
Delhi might be entrusted to Mukhtar Khan, nazlm of 
Akbarabad. The recommendation was accepted by the Emperor. 

At times, certain influential nobles were given by 
the Emperor the choice to select a post of their liking. 

1. J.N.Sarkar, Mughal Administration, Calcutta, 1952; 

P. Saran, Provincial government of the Muqhals ; 

Athar Al i, T provincial governors under shanjahan : an 
analysis’ and ‘Provincial governors under Aurangz»b,’ 
Medieval India Mlsce Haney. Vol. I & III, 1969,1975; 
Jaodlsh Narain Sarkar, Mughal Polity. Delhi, 1984; 

A. Ray, some aspects of Mughal Administration, 

Delhi, 198? 

2, Akhbarat . 21 Shawwal, 46 R.Y./21 March 1702. 
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Akbar offered Muhib ‘All Khan, options of four different 
appointments, viz., the office of tnir-arz . superintendent 
of harem, governorship of a remote province or the 
governorship of Delhi. Because of his old age he preferred 
the governorship of Delhi. * 

Akbar introduced a new device in the 31st year of 

his reign (1586) . He appointed two governors simultaneously 

to a single province, in order that, if one "came to the 

court or should fell ill, the other might look after his 

work". As a result, Shah Quli Khan Mahram and Abul Fa?l 

2 

were appointed Joint-governors of Delhi. However, lateron 
this practice fell into disuse. 

Sometimes a governor was allowed to hold more than 
one office at a time. Danishmand Khan held the office of 

3 

mjr-bakhshl . naglm and qiledarshlp of Delhi simultaneously 
Muhammad Yar Khan also held together the gubedarl of Delhi 
as wall as the fauldarl of Moradabad.* 

When the Emperor was in residence at any of the 
capital cities (Delhi, Agra, Lahore etc), no governor was 
appointed there. The Governors, functioned only in the 
absence of the imperial court. ® Abu*l Fa?l, referring to 

1. AN, III, 248. 

2. AN, Hi, 511. 

3 • Meta sir , 105. 

4 . Akhbarat . 4 & 9 Rajah, 46 R.Y./24 & 29 Nov., 1702, 

Ma‘aslr . 462. 

5. P. Satan, 161-62, Athar All, provincial MIM. 

Ill, 80. 



the appointment of Joint-governors In Lahore, clearly 
says, *as the court was there (Lahore) the palace 
dlwan and bafchshi were sufficient, Danishmand |<han 
was the Governor of Delhi since 8 R.Y. of Aurangzeb 
(1665-66) ; when In the 10th R.Y. (1667-68) Aurangzeb 
stayed at Delhi for two consecutive years, he was there- 
upon made mlrbakhshl during the 10th and 11th R.Y, (1 668-69) , 
and was restored to his post of the Governor of Delhi in 

the 12th R.Y, (1669-70) when the imperial court shifted to 
2 

Agra. In the 14th R.Y. (1671) when the Emperor returned 
to Delhi, Namdar Khan, the then Governor of Delhi was 
transferred to AKbarabad, and the Emperor himself adminis- 
tered the affairs of the suba till 17 R.Y. (1673-74) when 
the court shifted to Hasan 'Abdal. 1 2 3 In the 19th R.Y. (1676-77) 
the imperial court returned to Delhi and the Emperor remained 
here till 22 R.Y. (1678-79). 4 5 The reference to the Governor 

c 

of Delhi cease for this period. in 22 R.Y., the imperial 
court shifted to Ajmer. 6 7 After that the Emperor remained 

away from Delhi and in 1682 moved to the Deccan. This 

the 

period saw /long tenure of two Governors, Agil Idian (16 years) 
and Muhammad Yar Khan (11 years). 

1. AN, III, 511. 

2. c Alarngirnama , 1067, Maisir , 64, 91-91, 105. 

3. Mefasir . 112-113, 131. 

4. Ibid, 154, 180. 

5. See section 2 of this chapter. 

6. Mefaqir , 180. 

7. See the notices of f Aqil Khan and Muhammad Yar Khin, Infra. 
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There seems to be no specific rule for the 

tenure of the governors. Foreign travellers 

observed that the tenure of a governor used to be 

a short one. Tavernier says that *a governor was 

expected to retire from a province in three years.' * 

Peter Mundy also remarks that the govemorswere trans- 

2 

f erred within three or four years. Terry and Manrique 

3 4 

say that the usual term was very short. Beni Prasad 

5 

and Prof. Athar Ali have concluded that the average 
term of a governor was very short, falling within the 
range of three years, except in Aurangzebk reign when the 
average exceeded to 374 to 4 years. 

Section 2 of this chapter on individual Governors 
suggests that the period of appointment was not fixed; 
sometimes the period was as long as 16 years and at times 
governors were transferred within a few months. 

During the fifty years of Akbarb reign only four 
governors enjoyed a tenure of more than four years 
(Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan 4 years 4 months. Khwaja 'Abdul 
Majid 4ty2 years; Muhib *Ali Khan 4 years, and * Abdul Wahab 

1. Taverhier, 63. 

2. Peter Mundy, Travels in Europe and Asia. 1608-1667 ed. 
Sir Richard Temple, Hakluyt Society, i914, Vol.II,p.85. 

3. Manrique, 1, 53, W. Foster (ed). Early Travels in India , 

(Terry), 326. — 

4. Beni Prasad, 105-7. 

5. Athar Ali, provincial . , . MIM, Vol.I, 97-98, Vol.III, 
•l-#2. 



Bukhari, 5Y2 years). Tatar Qian held the office for 
two years. The other governors were transferred within 
or after one year, 1 

Under Jahangir*, out of a total of eight appointments 
only two were appointed for more than four years (Shaikh 
Bayazid 4ty2 years, Saiyid Bahwa Bukhari 4 years) , Jahangir 
re-appointed Saiyid Bahwa Bukhari in 14 (1619-20) and 
18 (1623) R.Y. 2 3 4 

During the reign of Shahjahan out of 12 governors, 

only Mukramat Qian and Khalil Ullah Qian served for more 

than five years (both 8 V2 years each). The others had the 

3 

span of three years or less. No governor is reported 
to have been re-appointed, 

under Aurangzeb out of 13 governors (including 
re-appointments) two served for more than five years 
each (Muhammad Yar Qian 1V2 +10 years 10 months and 
*Aqil Qian for 16 years), Danishmand Qian held the office 
for one and then 3V2 years Thus the span of governorship 
was much longer in Aurangzebs later years when he was 

1, See Section 2 of this chapter, 

2, Ibid, 

3, Ibid. 

4, Ibid, 



busy in the Deccan and had little time to look after 

i 

the administration of northern India. 

As for the group from which the governors came, it 
would seem that Turanls were favoured for the office 
under Akbar. During Jahangir’s reign their position 
declined sharply and later under Aurangzeb they have 
lost almost entirely. 1 2 3 

Jahangir, who is generally supposed to have 

followed a pro-Irani policy chose only two Iranis out of 

his six appointments to the post of Governor of Delhi. 

However, their sharp rise is evident in Shahjahan’s reign. 

Out of his eleven governors of the province, nine were 

Iranis, under Aurangzeb all the ten governors appointed 
2 

were Iranis. 

As for Indian Muslims, out of 13 governors only two 

were Indian Muslims under Akbar. Under Jahangir out of six 

four were Indian Muslims. But, in the succeeding reigns, 

3 

they seem to have been eclipsed. 

As for other groups (Afghans or Rajputs) none was 
ever appointed Governor of Delhi. 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 


2. Individual Governors s 


In the following pages, we have collected 
information about the background and activities of 
the individual Governors, We must remember that 
before 1580, when the suba of Delhi was formed, 
persons who held the post of Governors of Delhi only 
controlled the city and its immediate neighbourhood. 


At the occassion of Akbar Tardi Beg Khan TuranI 
was the Governor of Delhi. 1 He was a distinguished 
noble of Humayun who rendered valuable services for 
Humayun in recovering Hindustan. 2 3 4 After HumAyun’s death 
he recited the Khutba in the name of the Emperor Akbar 
and sent him the insignia of sovereignty. However, in 
a clash with Hajl Khan, a noble of Sher Shah, he had to 
flee .4 For this he was put to death by Bairam Kharis 
sub-ordinates (1 556-57) 5 6 . 

Majid i Qasim Khan, an Irani, was now appointed 
Governor of Delhi.® He was the brother of Ghazanfar 
Khan. 7 He had Joined Humayuris service after his return 
from Persia. It is not known when QSsim Khan relinquished 
his office of Governor of Delhi, but the Mrias ir-ul-umara* 
says on Unknown authority that Shahabudd in Ahnva'c! Kjian was 
appointed Governor of Delhi in I.R.Y. (1556-57),® so that 


1. AN, II, 20, Khwaja Ni^amuddin Ahmad, Tabaaa t-1 -Akbar i , 
ed. B.De, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1931, Vol.II, pp.li24-^8. 

2. AN, I, 272,275, 330-1, 342-4. 

3. Ibid., 364-5. 

4. Ibid, II, 20, Badauni, II, 13-14. 

5. AN, II, 32-33. 

6. Ibid. 48. 7. Badauni, II, 125» 

$. Shah Nawaz Khan, Mriag ir-ul-umara ^. ed. Maulvi Mirza 
Ashraf Ali, Calcutta, 1890, II, p. 567. 



Qasim Khan's tenure must have been very short. The Tabaqat 
mentions him among the nobles of 5000 gat while the A^n lists 
him under the commanders of 4000 gat . 1 After 1556-57 we hear 
of him as late in 1566-67 (11 R.Y.') when he was appointed 
Governor of Kara. 2 

Shahabuddin Ahmad &ban, another Irani ,had held the office 
of mir bivuiat in 1554-55 A. D. 3 During his governorship, in 
1 5 60-61 , he played an important role, along with Maham Anga 
in overthrowing Bairam Khan. 4 He came from Delhi to Sikandara 
Rao to meet the Emperor and successfully poisoned the Emperor' 
mind against Bairam Qian. 5 He repaired Firuz Shah's canal, 
from Khizrabad to Safedon and named it ‘Shahabnahr^ 6 perhaps, 
on account of this great work, when he died in 35 R.Y. (1590- 
91), Abul Fazl described him as “one of the distinguished, — ^ 
men of the age in the matter of developing the cultivation 
of the country ".7 we do not know much about his subsequent 
career, though we know that, he had held the Governorship of 
Malwa in the 12th R.Y. (1567-68) . 8 


Qhtwaja r Abdul Majid Harwi, another Irani, succeeded 
Shahabuddin Ahmad Qian in 1560-61. 9 He was the brother of 
Wazlr Khan.^O He entered the service of Humayuh and was ope 
of the amirs accompanying Humayun on his return to India, 11 
He held the office of sharf-i-diwanl till the 5th year of 
Akbar's reign. 12 In that year,' along with the Governorship 
of Delhi, Akbar conferred on him the title of Asaf Qian 13 




1. Ain. I, 223, Tabaqat. II, 432, 

2. Bada'unl, II, 125. 


3. AN, I, 354, Badauni, I, 463-64. The latter says he was 
bakhshl . 

4. AN, II, 94-96, Badauni, II, 36-37; Tabaqat , II, 143. 


5. Ibid. 

6. Waris, 39; Salih, III, 29. 

7. AN, III, 584. 

8. Ibid, II, 271, Tabaqat . II, 215. 

9. AN, II, 283. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid, I, 342. 

12. Ibid, II, 111. 

13. ibid, Bada’uni, II, 43, Tabaqat. 11,148. 



and the mansab of 3000 sat . During the term of his Governor- 
ship at Delhi, in 6 R. Y/ ( 15 61-62) he was sent to Battha 2 
against Raja Ram Chand, and to seise the fort of Chunar. In 
15 63 -64 h« succeeded in defeating Raja Ram Chand and Qhasi 
Khan Tannerl and Battha was occupied, 1 * 3 As a reward, he got a 
large portion of sarkar Kapa as his laqir . 4 * * In 1564-65 he was 
transferred from Deli*! and was appointed Governor of Garha- 
kantanga.® 

Our next reference to a Governor of Delhi is under 
11 R.Y. (1566-67), when we find Tatar Khan Turani holding the 
office,® His name was Tahir Muhammad, and Akbar gave him the 
title of Tatar |(han. 7 During his tenure of Governorship he 
informed Akbar that Muhammad Amin Diwana had fled from Lahore 
to Bhojpur, the la qir of Shahab Khan Turkman, 8 * * He is said to 
have accused Nuru&ain Muhammad Tarkhan of lampooning officials 
in Delhi, 9 He was a noble of 1000 zat . He held the Governorship 
of Delhi till his death in 1668-697^7 


The next Governor known to us is Dost Muhammad TuranI 
who held the Governorship of Delhi in 18 R.Y. (1573-74). 11 
He is mentioned as the son of late Tatar Khan Turani and thus 
known as Tatarcheh. He died in 1573-74 in a skirmish with the 
Rajputs of Sirohi. 12 

In 1575-76 Taiyab |&an, Mir Para ghat, another Turani, 
is found holding the Governorship of Delhi. 13 He was the son 


1 . M.U. I, 78. 

2. AN, II, 148, 150. 

3. Ibid, 182. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Mulla Ahmad Tattawi and Asaf Khan, Tarikh-l-Alf 1 , 1.0 

113 , f . 61 3b . 

6. A.N. II, 280, 288. 

7. Tabaqat, II, 443. 

8. Ibid, 208; Badauni, II, 93-94. 

9. Badauni, III, 199. 

10. Tabaqat , IIJ 443. 

11. Bada’uni, II, 14 0. 

3-2 . AN, III, 5; Bada’uni, 

13. Badefcni, II, 185-6. 


II, 140. 
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of Tahir Khan. In 1575-76 he was deputed to suppress 
Chaiider Sen, son of Maldeo in Jodhpur and Siwanah. 1 

Again, after a gap, i'tibar Khan is found holding the 
office in 23 R.Y. (1578-79^. 2 We have a fragmentary remark 
in the Akbar-nama where Abul Fa?l, writing in 40 R.Y. (1595- 
96), says, "on seeing a coat ( jamah) His Majesty says, ’it 
seems that this is lkhla9_Khan's who had been one of the 
eunuchs of Jinnat Ashiyani and had been made an amir and had 
died 17 years before this”. 3 Prof. Athar All says that he 
held the Governorship in 30 R.Y. (1585-86).* -But the reference 
cited by him does not contain this statement. 5 

The yabaqa t mentions i'tibar Khan and Ikhlas Khan 
separately. It counts I'tibar Qian, as a grandee of 2000 zat . ° 
and Ikhlas Khan a grandee of 1000 zat . 7 Both l\ave been 
described as Governor of Delhi. However, the Ain refers only 
itibar Khan Khwaja Sara and the 2a kh ira t-ul-Kjhawan in only to 
Ikhlas Qian Khwaja Sara in the list o? the nobles o£ 2000 
z5t .8 It seems that the two were really the same person, and 
i'tibar Khan heldthe title of Ikhlas Qian and had held the 
mansab of 2000 zat . 9 His name was Khwaja Airbar Naglr and he 
was one of Babur's eunuch' s.lO He was given the title of 
I'tibar Qian by Humayun. 11 when Humayun left Qandahar to 12 
recover Hindustan he left I'tibar Qian incharge of the ladies. 1 


1. Ibid. 

2. AN, III, 697. 

3. Ibid, Since no other information is available, on the 
basis of Abul Fail's statement it is inferred that he 
must have been Governor of Delhi in the 23 rd R.Y. 

4. Athar Ali, Apparatus of the Empire, oxford, 1984, xxxiii, 

& p.12. 

5. Ibid. prof. Athar Ali have cited page 511 of the vol. Ill 
of Akbarnama where Shah Qull Qian Mahram and Abul Fazl 
are mentioned joint-governors. - 

6. TabacSt. II, 443. 

7. Ibid, 444. 

8. Ain , I, 224, Shaikh Farid Bhakkari, Zakbirat-ul-kbawanin , 
Karachi, 1961, vol. I, p.226. 

9. A. Ali, Apparatus . xxxiii & p.12. 

10. AN, I, 224. 

11. Ibid. 

12. ibid. 



In 2 R.Y. of Akbar (1557-58) he accompanied Mariam Makani 
and other Begums from Kabul to India. 1 Later for an unknown 
period of time he was appointed Governor of Delhi where he 

died. 2 


Muhib ‘All Khan, a Turani 3 was appointed Governor of 
Delhi in^.23 R.Y. (1578-79). 3 He was the son of Mir Nizamuddin 
All Khalifa, wakil-us -Sul tana t. a distinguished noble of Babur. 
From his early days he had been a companion of Akbar. 5 in 
16 R.Y. (1571-72), after many years of retirement he was 
restored to favour and a laclr in Multan was assigned to him. 

In the 23rd R.Y. he was appointed Governor of-Delhi.' in 1580- 
81 he was given charge of the fort of Rohtas. The Tabaqat 
says that he died in 1581-82 while holding the office of the 
Governor of Delhi.® it includes him among the mansab- holders 
of 4000 gat. However, the Ajn lists him among the holders of 
1000 sat only. 1 0 

In the 31st R.Y. (1586), under Akbar's new system of 
joint-appointments, Shah Qull Khan Mahram and Abui Fagl were 
appointed Governors of Delhi. 1 * 

Shah Quli Khan Mahram Irani was a trusted servant of 
Bairam Khan. 12 He had captured Hemu at the battle of Panipat 
and thus received royal favours. 13 On account of his great 
service Akbar conferred the title of 'Mahram' (confident) on 
him.!4 m the 35th R.Y. (1590) he was sent to suppress 
Shekhawat Rajputs who had plundered Bairat, Mewat and Rewari. 15 
In the 41st R.Y. (1596-97) his rank was raised to 4000 gat. 1 ® 
At Narnaul he erected splendid buildings and dug large tanks. 17 


1 . Ibid, II, 

2. Ibid, hi 

3. AN, in, 

4. AN, Hi, 

5. AN, III, 

6. Badauni, 


55. 

♦ 697 » Tabaqat. II, 444. 
248. 

248, Tabaqat. II, 435. 
248. 

II, i34 . 


7. AN, III, 248. 

8. Badatinl, II, 282. 

9. Tabaqat . II, 435. However, Badauni (II, 310) referring 
to the year 990 AH, Sttaban/Aug-Sept. , 1582 says that 
Muhib f AlI Khan, along with Sadiq Idian successfully quelled 
the revolt of Khabisa Bahadur in Bihar. 

!0. Tabaqat. II, 435, Ain . I, 224. 

11. AN, III, 511. 

!2. Ibid, II, 33 et passim. 

13 . Ibid, 39, Badauni, n, 16. 

14. MU, II, 607. 

15. A£, III, 577. 

A®, III, 701. 

17, Slechmann, tr. i, 387. 



From the 32nd to 42nd R.Y. (1587-88 -.1597-98) , we 
have a gap of eleven years for which we have no information 
of any Governors of Delhi. 

We learn* however, _ that in the 43rd R.Y. (1598-99) 
Shaham (gran Jalair (TuranI) was transferred from the Governor- 
ship of Delhi. 1 He was the son of Baba Beg jalair, a 
distinguished noble of Humayun. 1 2 In the 32nd R.Y. (1587-88) 
he was assigned a laoir in Garh and his mansab was raised to 
3000 zat . 3 We do not know when he was appointed Governor of 
Delhi. However, Abul Fazl says that Shaham ghan was removed 
and censored because he had started living in ease and had 
entrusted the province into the hands of the oppressors. 4 
But, on account of his assistance in the Asir compaign he was 
again restored to favour. 5 6 7 

'Abdul wahab Bukhari, an Indian Muslim, succeeded Shaham 
Khan in the 43rd R.Y.® He continued in the office till 
Akbar's death. In the first year of Jahangir's reign he was 
dismissed on a charge of misconduct with his subordinates.' 

Shaikh Bayazid MdSa^am Khan , an Indian Muslim, was 
appointed Governor of Delhi in place of 'Abdul Wahab Bukhari 
in the 1st year of Jahangir's reign (1606-7). 8 9 He was a grand 
son of Shaikh Salim Chishtl.9 At the time of Akbar' s death 
he held the rank of 2000 zat .* 0 In the Jahangir's first R.Y. 


1. Si, III, 748. 

2. MU, II, 603. 

3. Ibid, 604. 

4. AN, III, 748. 

5. Ibid, 772. 

6. Ibid, 748. 

7. Tuzuk. 35. 

8 * Jbi^Lr 37. 

9. Ibid, 14. 
Ibid. 
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his rank was increased to. 3000 gat and he was given the title 
of Mtfag.zara Khan. 1 Jahangir says that his mother had served 
him as a foster-mother but for one day. 2 He also praised his 
intellect and know ledge. 3 In the 3rd R.Y. (1608-9) his man sab 
was raised to 4 000/2000.* In the 5th R.Y. (1610-11) he wag 
sent to suppress the rebels in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 6 
He seems to have died in the 6th R.Y. (1611-12) since his sons 
were granted special promotion that year. 6 

Muhggam Khan was succeeded by shai)$h Hasan Muqarrab 
Khan, another Indian Muslim, who was appointed Governor of 
Delhi in the 7th R.Y. 7 (1612-13). He was the son of Shaikfr 
Baha, a well-known physician and surgeon of Akbar' s time.® 
Muqarrab Khan wasalso a surgeon of considerable repute, 9 He. 
had served Jahangir since his childhood, when he was Prince. 10 
Jahangir granted him the title of Muqarrab Khan. 11 Jahangir 
praises him highly for being alert in his service and skilled 
in archery and musketry. 12in 1612-3 he obtained an enhancement 
of 500/500, his rank now being 2500/1500. 13 

During his short term of Governorship Jahangir 
presented him a jewelled dagger ( Khapwah) when, as a surgeon, 
he bled Jahangir . 14 on account or his old service Jahangir 


1. Ibid, 14, 37. 

2. ibid, 14. 

3. Ibid, 37. 

4. Ibid, 66. 

5. Ibid, 82. 

6. Ibid, 98. 

7. Ibid, 109; Kamgar Husain, Maia 3 lr-l-jahanqlri. ed. Azra 
Alvavl, Bontoay, 1978, pp. 159-60. 

8. AN, III, 712, Tuzuk, 12. 

9. Tuzuk . 12, For further biographical details see All 
Nadeem Rizvi's article, 'An aristocratic, surgeon of 
Mughal India - Muqarrab ghan, paper read at the IHC, 
Kurukshet ra , 1 9 82 . 


10. Tuzuk , 12, 

11. Ibid. 

12. ibid. 

13. ibid, 106. On page 104 Jahangir says that his mansab la 
3000/2000 which seems incorrect. Only after another 
enhancement of 500/500 (p.112) his rank was increased to 
3000/2000. 
ibid, no. 
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also conferred a flag and a drum and his mansab was raised 
to 3000/2000 by an enhancement of 500/500 A 

Muqarrab Khan’s family seat seems to have been in 
the Delhi sites# at Kairana, He built shah Sharaf*s tomb at 
Panipat and erected fine buildings at Kairana. 1 2 He also laid 
out a beautiful garden of 140 blqhas at Kairana. It was 
covered with pueca walls. Therein he built a tanlc of 220x200 
yards. He brought seeds of mango trees from the Deccan and 
Gujarat and planted those at Kairana. 3 4 5 6 7 

Muqarrab Khan was transferred to the port of Cambay 
in the very next year (i.e. 8 R.Y./1613-14) .* The prominence 
enjoyed by Muqarrab Khan during Jahangir’s reign ended during 
Shahjahan's reign. Shahjahan's court historian Lahorl 
criticises Jahangir for having given such high status to 
Muqarrab Khan# who was a surgeon and therefore presumably 
unsuitable for such high office. This was proved, he adds# 
when Muqarrab Khan was appointed governor of Gujarat and 
failed to administer it properly. Jahangir, therefore, had 
to replace him thereby Shahjahan.5 

In the 14th R.Y. (1619) Saiyyid Bahwa Bukhari, Dlndar g 
Kfian# another Indian Muslim, was appointed Governor of Delhi.® 
The gakhirat-ul-Khawanin says that he was a son-in-law of 
Murtaza Khan Bukha ri .7 when he was the Governor of Delhi, 
he presented 3 elephants# 18 horses and other gifts to Jahangir, 
most of which were returned to him as a mark of favour. 8 
Jahangir also ordered him, in the capacity of a Governor, 
to serve and guard ‘Aqa ‘Aqayan in Delhi.® As a reward for his 


1. Ibid, 112. 

2. M2, III# 381. 

3. Tuzuk. 2 83 y Igbalnama-l-Jahanqirl . Ill# 557. 

4. Tuzuk. 125. 

5. Lahori, Ii, 159. 

6. Tuzuk . 281. 

7. Zakhlrat-ul-Khawan In . II, 304. 

8. Tuzuk. 281. 

. Ibid, 282. 
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good service the fauldar! of the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
the ailadarl (office or castellan) of Delhi was also bestowed 
upon him, A His mansab was enhanced to 1000/600 and an 
elephant was also given to him, 2 in the 15th R.Y . (Feb. 1621) 
he was transferred from Delhi as an ambassador to the Uzbek 
Khanate, 2 

He was succeeded by Mir Mlran, then fauldar of Mewat.* 
Mir Miran, an lranl> was the eldest son of Mir ^ialilullah 
Yazdl who came to India from Iran in the 2nd or 3rd year of 
Jahangir's reign (1607-8 1608-9) . 5 In the 13th R.Y. (1618-19) 

his mansab was enhanced to 2000/600.® Along with the 
Governorship of Delhi in the 15th R.Y. (1620-21) a special 
horse an elephant, a sword and a mansab of 2000/1500 were 
given to him.7 we do not know of his next appointment. However, 
in the 17th R.Y. (1622-23) his rank is given as 2500/1400.8 
He died the same year. 9 

In the 16th R.Y, (3 June, 1621) Mukarram Mian, an 
Indian Muslim, was appointed Governor of Delhi. 1 #" He was the 
son of Muhzsam Khan. 1 ' Xn the 12th R.Y. (1617-18), while 
serving in Orissa he had subjugated the territories of the 
Rajas of Khurda and Raj Mahendra.l 2 Along with the Governor- 
ship of Delhi, the faujdarl of Mewat was assigned to him, and 
his mansab was fixed at 3000/2000. 12 
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4. 
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Ibid, 214-5. 
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In the 18th R.TP. (Jan. 1624) Saiyyid Bahwa Bukhari 
was re-appointed Governor of Delhi, vice Mukarram KhSn. 1 
He held the office till the 21st R.Y. (1626-27). 2 He was 
then sent in pursuit Mahabat Qian. 3 

In the 22nd R.Y. (1627-28) MuQitar Khan Sjbzwari 
was appointed in place of Saiyyid Bahwa Bulchari. The Malasir- 
ul-Umara says that his name was Saiyyid Muhammad. He hat! 
rece ived the title of Mukhtar Khan under Jahangir, when 
his rank was 2000/1200* 5 In the 1st year of Shahjahan* s 
reign (1628-29) he was removed from Delhi, 6 an d wag appointed 
fauidar of sarkar Monghyr. 7 

When Shahjahan ascended the throne he appointed 
Qulij Khan Turanl as Governor of Delhi in place of Mukhtfir 
Qian. 8 We do not know much about Qulij Qian's earlier 
career. The Mdagirul Umara’ says that in his early days he 
was a servant of 'Abdullah Qian (Fir uz Jang), but later on 
he joined the service of prince Shahjahan. He was the younger 
brother of Qian Qull Bahadur. 9 Upon his appointment as 
Governor of Delhi his man sab was raised to 2500/2000 and he 
was honoured with a robe, a jewelled sword, a flag, a horse 
with a silver-saddle, an elephant and Rs. 25.000 in cash as 
lnam .10 He was also awarded a kfc t tie-drum. In the 2nd R.Y. 
lie was transferred to the Governorship of Allahabad and his 
mansab was enhanced to 3000/2000. 12 
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The famous Mahabat Qian, .an Irani, succeeded Qulij 
ghan in the 2nd R.Y. (1629-30). _ Zamana Beg was the son 
of Qfraiyur Beg. He served Jahangir from early in life, having 
entered his service as an ahadi and soon rose to the post of 
the ba khshi of shaqjrd-pesha . 2 Jahangir gave him the title 
of Mahabat Khan in the 1st R.Y. (1606-07) .3 He was subsequently 
given important commands; but his coup in 1626 failed, and 
he fled to Shahjahan, then himself a rebel at Nasik in Idle 
Deccan. 4 When Shahjahan ascended the throne he gave him the 
title of Qian Khanan Sipah Salar, with the rank of 7000/7000 
(2x3) .5 He was also appointed Viceroy of the Deccan; but he 
was soon assigned the charge of Delhi, 0 in the 4th R.Y. 

(1631) during his Governorship he made an offering of 18 
Punjab horses and rich clothes to the Emperor. 7 He continued 
in office till the 5th R.Y. (1631-32) when he was transferred 
to the Governorship of Khandesh and then of the Deccan. 8 

c - 9 

Abul Hasan Lashkar Khan succeeded Mahabat Khan in 
the 5th R.Y. ( 1631 - 32 ). 10 Ha had been the diwan of Prince 
Murad and later entered the service of Prince Salim. 1 * After 
Jahangir’s accession he was honoured with the title of Lashkar 
Qian. 12 

When Shahjahan ascended the throne he got the rank of 
5000/4000 and the Governorship of Kabul. 13 In the 5th R.Y. 
(1631-32) he was discharged from Kabul and appointed Governor 
of Delhi. 14 However, on account of old age he was pensioned 
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off in the 6th R.Y. (1632-33) with a revenue-grant. 1 The 
author of K rf i f ir-ul-Utoara says that the reason given is 
not plausible as he was not so old to carry on his duties. 2 
Probably for some reason he had lost favour with the Emperor. 

Mirza Shapur /tiqad Khan, another Irani, succeeded 
Lashkar Khan. He was the son of ftimad-xri-daula. In the 
16th year of Jahangir he was made Governor of Kashmir and 
held the office till the 5th year of Shahjahan. 5 Upon his 
appointment as Governor of Delhi he was presented with a robe 
of honour and a horse *6 In the 7th R.Y. (1633-34) he was 
transferred and appointed subedar of Allahabad. 7 

We find Baqir ichan Irani holding the Governorship of 
Delhi in the 8th_R.Y. (1634 -35) .8 His father was the djwan 
of ghurasan# 9 Shah 'Abbas conferred the hereditary title of 
N airn- 1-Sani on the family. 10 Jahangir used to call him 
farzand (son) , 11 At the end of Jahangir's reign he was made 
Governor of Orissa. 12 He continued to hold the office till 
the 5th R.Y. of Shahjahan. He wag removed from there in the 
same year on account of allegations that he oppressed the 
local people. 13 Later, he was appointed to the Governorship 
of Gujarat.l* He must have been transferred soon afterwards 
to Delhi. 15 
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As Governor of this quba he quelled an uprising 
of "rebels** on the eastern side of the Yamuna, in cooperation 
with Islam Khan and other commanders posted from the court. 1 11 
He simultaneously held the fauidari of chakla Sirhind, in 
whifch capacity he had charge or re -excavating bhe Chitung 
river flowing down to Hansl and Hissar. 2 But his tenure of 
suba of Delhi proved to be quite brief, and the same year 
(8th R.Y. /7th April, 1635) he was transferred to the subedari 
of Jaunpur. 3 

Mir ‘Abdul Had! A$alat Khan, another Irani, succeeded 
Baqir Khan. 4 He was the son of_Mir Mlran Yezdl.5 in the 3rd 
year of Shahjahan Mir Stodul Had! received the title of A?alat 
Khan. 6 On 19 Feb. 1635 he was sent along with other commanders 
to operate against the rebels across the Yamuna. 7 in the same 
year (8th R.Y. ) along with the grant of Governorship of Delhi 
his mangab was enhanced by 1500/1700 to 3000/2500.8 A special 
robe of honour, a flag and an elephant were also conferred on 
him. 9 During his Governorship he constructed a dam near 
palam on ’the Karnal stream* .^O He continued in office till 
the loth R.Y. (1636) 

In 1636, Khwaja Kamgar Ghairat Khan Turani v/as appointed 
Governor of Delhi. 12 He was the brother’s son of ‘Abdullah 
Khan Firuz Jang. 13 As a reward for his services during the 
revolt of K^ n -i-J a ban Lodi (1631), he had been honoured 
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with the title of GJiairat Khan and his mansab was raised 
to 1 5 00/600 J- 

In the 10th R.Y. (1636) upon his appointment as 
Governor of Delhi Ghairat Qian's rank was enhanced to 2500/ 
2000. 1 2 In v 1638 he received a kettle-drum* 3 4 In the 12th R.Y. 
(1638-39) the task of the construction of the fort of 
Shahjahanabad and Kahr-l-Blhisht canal was entrusted to 
him.* For four months and two days he laboured hard, where- 
after he was transferred to Lahore as its castellan ( crlledar) , 5 6 
He was_a_ reputed scholar and was the author of Ma'agir-l- 
Jahanqiri. a history of Jahangir's reign. 

In September 1639 Ilahwardi Qian, an Irani, was 
appointed Governor of Delhi.® He was the brother of Mukhlis 
&han. 7 _He had obtained the title of Muta'qid Khan under 
Jahangir and had held the office of garawal-Seg . 8 After 
Jahangir's dealth his rank was raisea to 2000/2000 and the 
title of Ilahwardi Khan was bestowed upon him. 9 

In 1639. upon his appointment as Governor of Delhi 
Ilahwardi' s rank was enhanced to 5000/5000. 10 During his 
Governorship he continued the construction of the fort of 12 
Shahjahanabad. 11 12 He also built a serai and a garden at Delhi. 
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He held the Governorship till the 15th R.Y. (1641-42) when 
he was sent to accompany Dara Shukoh in his Qandahar 
expedition. 1 

Mulla Murshid Mukramat Khan, another _ Irani .was appointed 
Governor of Delhi in succession to Ilahwardi Khan. 2 In his early 
days he had served Mahabat Kban and later entered the service 
of Jahangir. 3 After the accession of Shahjahan he received 
the title of Mukramat ^han and was appointed diwan-i-blvutat 
with a man sab of 1000/200.* In the 10th R.Y. (l63 6-3*t) he was 
appoin ted mir-i-saman . 5 

In September 1641 after his appointment as Governor of 
Delhi Mukramat Khan's mansab was raised to 3000/3000, 5 In 1642 
his rank was raised to 3000/3000 2x3 with an enhancement of 
50® sawars 2x3, • The official historian commends him for 
having carried out duties as Governor of suba of Delhi in a 
proper manner. In recognition of this, in iST 5 , he was, in 
addition, assigned the fauldarl and laglr of Mathura and 
Mahaban and his mansab was enhanced to 4 600/4 000 2x3.8 it 
was during his term as Governor that the fort of Shahjahanabad 
was completed.® He held the office of the Governor of suba 
Delhi till his death in 1649,10 

After the death of Mukramat Khan Jafar Kban, an 
Irani, was appointed Governor of Delhi in 16497 11 He was the 
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son of 9adiq Qian, mlr-bakhshi . in 164 6 he was appointed 
mlr-bakhshi . 2 in 1649 upon his appointment as Governor of 
Delhi his mansab was increased to 5000/5000 2x3. 3 in 1651 
he was transferred to the Governorship of Thatta. 4 

Khalllullah Qian, another Irani, succeeded Jafar Qian 
in 1651.5 He was the sonof Mir Miran Yazdi and the younger 
brother of Agalat Qian, mir-bakhs hi . 6 Shahjahan gave him the 
title of Qian in the 3rd R.Y. and he was appointed mir-Tuzuk 7 
In 1649 he was appointed bakhshi in place of Jafar Khan.** 

Upon his appointment as Governor of Delhi in 1651 his mansab 
was increased to 4000/4000.9 in 1653 he received another 
enhancement of 1000 zat in his mansab and he was then sent to 
accompany f All Mardan Qii&n to Kabul.lU in 1655 he led an 
expedition against the ruler of Srinagar (Garhwal) • 11 In 1658 
his mansab was made 5000/5000 2x3. 1 2 He continued to hold 
the Governorship of Delhi till the end of Shahjahan' s reign. 13 
Qialllullah Qian completed the construction of Jama' mas j id 
during his tenure as Governor of Delhi. 14 
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After his accession, Aurangzeb appointed Mir 
Zainuddln Siyadat Khan of Iran as Governor of Delhi, 1 He 
was the brother of Islam Khan of Mashhad, 2 Shahjahan had 
bestowed upon him the title of Siyadat Khan in the 11th R.Y. 
(1637-38) . 3 In 1649-50 he was appointed commandant of the 
Agra fort, 4 Siyadat Khan held the Governorship of Delhi 
for a short time only since he died in the 2nd year (1659-60) 
of Aurangzeb’s reign. 5 During his short span of one year as 
a Governor of Delhi his mansab was increased twice by 500/500 
and of 1500/700, thereby reaching 5000/3200. 6 

After the death of Siyadat Khan, Mulla Shafia Danish- 
mand Khan Irani was appointed Governor in 1660.7 shahjahan 
had given him the title of Danishmand Khan and appointed him 
2nd bafrhshl in 1655 with a mansab of 2500/600.® His mansab 

was latter increased to 3000/800 "in 1657 and he was made 

mir-bakhshi .® Bernier, who was employed by Danishmand Khan, 
mentions his appointment as Governor of Delhi . 1 0 He puts him 
among the "most learned men of Asia, the most powerful and 
distinguished Omrahs." 1 ! He adds that on account of his 
studious habits and his heavy workload when he was appointed 
Governor he was exempted from the duty of paying his respects 
to the Emperor, twice a day. 12 He says "astronomy, geography 
and anatomy are his favourite pursuits and he reads with 
avidity the works of Gassendy and Descartes (which had been 
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translated for him by Bernier)". Saqi Mustaid Khan also 
says that he was one of the greatest scholars of his age 
and his life was devoted to charity and piety. 2 


we do not know when Danishmand Khan was transferred 
from the Governorship of Delhi. Muhammad Yar Khan -however, 
is found holding the Governorship of Delhi in 1661 . 3 We do 
not know much about him for neither lahori nor Muhammad 
Ka$im mention" him. He was certainly different from Muhammad 
Yar Khan, the son of iftiqad Kh5n, for the latter entered 
Aurangzeb's service only in 1669.’ The present Muhammad Yar 
Khan is first mentioned in the Akhbarat as presenting his 
respects to the Emperor while he was the Governor. 5 In Sept. 
1662 the Emperor ordered him to imprison Bhupat Prakash, 
zamindar of Terai along with eight other persons and put them 
in the Salimgarh fortress. He was also directed to keep ‘Abdul 
Momin (already in prison) in the chabutara kotwall of 
Salimgarh. 6 

Hoshdar Khan Irani succeeded Muhammad Yar Khan in 
Dec. 1662,7 He was the son of Multafat Khan.® At the end of 
Shahjahan’s reign he held the mansab of 900/400.® In 1658 
Aurangzeb conferred on him the title of l£han and the office 
of the darpqha of qhusa lkhana .10 In 1662 his mansab was 
raised to 4 00 0/2800. i i Upon his appointment as Governor of 
Delhi, he was presented with a horse decorated with gold and 
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9. Ibid. 


IQ. c Alamqimama . 51, 127. 
11. Ibid, 762. 
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an elephant with silver howdah . Along with the Governorship 
of Delhi he also held the qlle'dari of Shahjahanabad.l in 
Sept. 1663 he was transferred to Agra as Governor of that 
suba . 1 2 

MMMMM 

paif ghan, who was an Irani, succeeded Hoshdar TQian. 3 4 5 
In 1653 Shahjahan had conferred the title of Kb§n on him** 

In 1659 he was appointed qiledar of Delhi with a tnansab of 

2000/1000.5 in June. 1663 he was appointed Governor of 

Kashmir. 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 However, in Sept. 1663 he was appointed Governor 
and qiledar of Delhi. 7 But he could held the office of the 
Governor of Delhi only for a very short period (3 months). 

In Nov. 1663 he was again appointed Governor of Kashmir. 6 

There was no appointment of governor during Nov. 1663- 
Feb. 1666. largely because the Emperor himself stayed at 
Delhi during this period. 

In Feb, 1666 Danishmand Khan was re-appointed Governor 
and giledar of Delhi. 9 In 1666 when he was the Governor of 
Delhi, he had paid respects to the Emperor and presented him 
51 muhrs and Rs.1000 in cash. 10 in 1667 he was appointed 
mlr^baffishi for two years. 11 The Emperor himself stayed at 
Delhi during 1667-691 2 , and the office of Governor remained 
in abeyance. But when the Emperor left Delhi in the 12th R.Y. 


1. Ibid, 764. 

2. Ibid, 839. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Salih, III, 175. 

5. ‘ Alamqjrnama. 292. 

6. Ibid, 832. 

7. Ibid, 839. 

8. Ibid, 843. 

9. Ibid, 937. 

10. AHhbarat. 6 Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 9 R.Y./4 Nov. 1666. 


11. ‘ Alamqimama . 1 067 , Maasir . 64 . 

12. Mafegjr. 56, 91-92. 
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(1669) he was restored to the Governorship of Delhi, with 
the concurrent office of mlr-bakhahi . He held the Governor- 
ship of Delhi till his death in the 13th R.Y. (1670) .! 

The next Governor was Namdar Khan, another Irani, 
who succeeded Danishmand 1&»an.2 He was the son of Jafar 
Khan^. He (entered Shahjahan's service in the 19th R.Y* 
(1645-46) with a roan sab of 500/400. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 In the 12 th year of 
Aurangzeb’s re ign (1669-70) he held the fauldari of Moradabad. 
He held the Governorship of Delhi for one year only (till 
1671) since in the 14th R.Y, (1671) Emperor himself took his 
seat at Delhi* Namdar Khan was then transferred to Agra as 
gubedar .6 

Aurangzeb stayed on in Delhi till the 16th R.Y. 
(1673-74)7 and there was no Governor appointed during this 
period. 

In the 17th R.Y. (1674) Saif Khan was appointed 
Governor of Delhi for the second time.® He is mentioned as 
being in office also in the 18th R.Y. (1675)9. During his 
tenure as Governor of Delhi he, along with other officers 
arranged the burial in Delhi of Purhunar Band Begum, the 
eldest daughter of Shahjahan* 1 ® We do not know of his next 
appointment. However, in the 2lst R.Y. (1678) he accompanied 
Prince Akbar to Multan. 11 


1. Ibid, 105. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Lihori, II, 500. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Mates lr. 92. 

6. Ibid, 112. 

7. Ibid, 132. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid, 147. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid, 167. 



Prom the 19th R.Y. (1675-76) to the 22nd R.Y. (1678- 
79) the Emperor was again at Delhi and no Governor was 
appointed. 1 For the 23rd R.Y. (1679-80) we do not have any 
information. 

In the 24th R.Y. (1680) Mir Askarl ‘Aqil Khan Irani 
wag appointed Governor of Delhi. 2 After Aurangzeb's accession 
he came to thecourt and obtained the title of'Aqil gjian and 
held the faufdari of the Doab.3 He held the office of 2nd 
bakhshl in the 23rd R.Y. (1679-80). 1 * 

During his tenure as Governor of Delhi in the 25th 
R.Y. (1681) ‘Aqil i^han paid his respects to the Emperor and 
he did so again in the 36th R.Y. (1692). 5 In the latter year 
he was ordered to bring Muhammad Hayat, a neo Muslim and 
ganunqo of parqana Baran to the Emperor. 6 In the 37th R.Y. 
(1693) he sent four horses through Salabat Khan to the 
Emperor as peshkash . ' In the 38th R.Y. (1694) he had the 
honour of attending on the Emperor twice. 8 In 1694 he also 
sent the Emperor a box full of scent ( itr) . 9 In 1696 he 
again attended the Emperor. 10 in the 46th R.Y. (1696) he was 
ordered to send the treasure ( khazana ) of Delhi to the Emperor 
through Sadat Khan. 11 He died the same year while holding the 
Governorship of Delhi. 12 Saqi Musta 4 id Khan commends him 


1. Ibid, 154, 180. 

2. Ibid, 195. 

3. ^ Alamqirnama. 44. 

4. Ma*aslr. 195. 

5. A Khba*~at. 10 Zai-ul-Ijfij ja, 25 R.Y./21 Dec. 1681, 10 Safar, 
36 R.Y./21 Oct. 1692. 

6. Ibid, 22 Safar, 36 R.Y./2 Nov., 1692. 

7* Ibid, 8 Ramzan, 37 R.Y./13 May, 1693. 

8. Ibid, 18 Shawwal, and 8 Rabl-ul-SanI, 38 R.Y./12 June, 

26 Nov. 1694. 

9. Ibid, 24 Zai-ul-Hijja, 38 R.Y./16 Aug. 1694. 

10. Ibid, 8 Rajab, 39 R.Y./12 Feb. 1696. 

11. Ibid, 10 Zal-ul-Qadah, 40 R.Y./ll June, 1696. 

12. Meiagir , 383. 



saying that "ha waf endowed with asceticism, freedom of 
spirit, independence (of wordly possessions) and control of 
mind.” 1 He was a good poet. His pen name was ' RazI 1 and 
he wrote several poems and masnavis . He considered himself 
capable in solving the minutest problems of the masnavi of 
Maulana Rumi. 

After the death of x Aqil Khan the Governorship of Delhi 
was entrusted to Muhammad Yar Khan another Irani. 3 He was 
the son of Mirza BShman Yar Xtiqad Khan. He entered Aurangzeb' 
service in the 12th R.Y. (1669) with a raanseb of 400 zat.4 
In 1692 his rank was enhanced to 2000 zat .=> When in tneloth 
R.Y. (1696) he was appointed Governor of Delhi his rank was 
enhanced to 3000/3000.6 

Like his predecessor he too held a long tenure as 
Governor. In 1699 Muhammad Yar Khan reported to the Emperor 
that the fauldars of Sirhind and Mewat, whom he had written 
to help the faufcTar of Hissar against the rebels, were 
defying his ordersT He requested the Emperor to order bakhshi- 
ul-mulk Mukhlis tfian to warn them. 7 in the 44th R.Y. ( 1 699 ) 
he went to the Deccan to attend on the Emperor. 8 In the same 
year his rank was raised to 3000/1500 (2x3) and he got 
40 lakhs of dams a» Irfam . 9 In 1701 the Emperor ordered him 
to keep Khwaja Musa under s urveil lance . *0 on 21 March 1702 
because of his illness, he was replaced by Mufchtar Khan Irani 
Upon his removal, his roansab (3000/1500 700 2x3) was resumed, 
but he was allowed to hola his titles and a pension of 
Rs. 30,000 yearly. 11 


1. 

Ibid, 

383 

2. 

Ibid, 

384 

3. 

Ibid. 
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Ibid, 

90. 
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Ibid, 

350 

6. 

Ibid, 

384 


7. Akhbarat. 22 §afar, 43 R.Y./19 Aug. 1699. 

8. Ibid, 4 Jumadi-ul- Awwal and 17 Rajab/28 Oct. 1669 and 
9 Jan. 1700. 


9. Ibid, 3 Juried I-ul-Sani, 44 R.Y./26 Nov. 1669. 

10. Ibid, 17 Zai-ul-Qadah, 45 R.Y./25 April, 1701. 

11. Ibid, 21 & 25 Shawwal, 46 R.Y./21 & 25 March, 1702. 




The mansab of Mufcjitar Khan was enhanced by 500/81 to 
2500/581 upon his appointment as Governor. 1 But he could 
held the office for a few day only (21gt March-28th March 
1702). 2 on 28th March 1702 Fidal Khan is mentioned as 
subedar of Delhi. 3 But he also held the Governorship for 
a short period only* as he died on 18 Nov. 1702. 4 

In the same year (24 Nov. 1702) Muhammad Yar Khan 
was reinstated and in addition to the Governorship, the 
fauldari of Moradabad was also entrusted to him. His mansab 
was raised to 3500/3000. Besides, a kettle-drum was presented 
to him and an irfam of 40 lakhs of dams was assigned to him. 5 
In 1703 the chief of Mewat, who had revolted against the 
imperial authority, was sent to Muhammad yar Khan. 6 7 8 In 1704, 
when Mlr‘Ajam ahadl was sent to bring some medicines from 
Kairana for the Emperor, Muhammad Yar Khan was asked to assist 
him in the task. 7 The same year he was ordered to deal with 
the disturbances raised by one Sayyid Hasan in Saharanpur.® 

He continued to hold the Governorship of Delhi till the death 
of Aurangzeb (1707). 9 The Msfesir-ul-Umara* says that Muhammad 
Yar ghan was very rich and the owner of many houses and 
shops in Delhi from which he realized considerable rents. 10 


1. Ibid, 25 Shawwal, 4 6 R.Y./25 March 1702. 

2. ibid, 21, 25 & 28 Shawwal, 4 6 R.Y./21, 25 & 28 March 
1702. 

3. Ibid, 28 Shawwal, 46 R.Y./28 March, 1702. 

4. Ibid, 27 Jumadl-ul-$anl, 4 6 R.Y./18 Nov. 1702. 

5. Ibid, 4, 9, 29 Rajab, 46 R.Y./24, 27 Nov. 19 Dec., 1702, 
Maiyjir, 462. 

6. Akhbarat. 17 Rabl‘-ul-Awwal, 47 R.Y./28 Oct. 1703. 

7. Ibid, 1 Rabl-ul-Sani, 48 R.Y./3 Aug. 1704. 

8. Ibid, 9 Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 48 R.Y./9 Sept. 1704. 

9. Ibid, 23 Shawwal, 51 R.Y./28 Jan. 1707. 
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Chapter 8b 


OTHER OFFICERS 


1. Faujdars t 

It is generally accepted that the fauldar was the 

executive head in the sarkar 1 . However, Moreland puts 

foreward the hypothesis that the sarkar signified a basically 

fiscal division, while the fau Idar * s jurisdiction had 

different limits generally larger than a sarkar . These 

jurisdictions, he thought, were those given in a list by 
2 

Roe, P, Saran took issue with Moreland and argued that 

3 

there was no such distinction. 

Within the Delhi province as many as six sarkar s , 

viz. Sirhind, Badaun, Saharanpur, Rewari, Hissar-Flruza 

and Kumaun do not appear in Roe»s list, while Delhi and 
4 

Santohal, do. Moreland prepared a list of the fauldari 
jurisdictions from Persian texts which came in all to 
sixty. He includes among such jurisdictions the following 

1. J.N. Sarkar, Mugha 1 Admin is t r a t ion t p. Saran, The 
provincial Government of the Mughals r Aniruddha ftay. 

Some Aspects' o £ Mughal Administration . 

2. w.H. Moreland, "The Kingdoms and provinces subject to 
the Great Mogoll M , JIH (Madras), vol. VI pt. II, 149- 
159. 

3. P. Saran, 90. 

4. Roe, Purchas , IV* 432. 



within suba Delhi* Delhi, Sairtohal, Hissar, Doab and Sirhind. 

Sarkars of Badaun and Rewari are still excluded. 1 We have 

no explicit reference in Persian sources to fixed fauldari 

jurisdictions. We have two references from Aurangzeb' s 

reign to a fauldar of a particular sarkar, who at the same 

time held the fauldari of certain other parqanas as well. 

Shukr ullah KhSn held the fauldari of Mewat as well as of 

2 

parqana patodi. In the 43rd R.Y. Zain-uddin Ahmad is 

mentioned as fauldar of Shahjahanabad* he was also granted 

3 

fauldari of parqana Baroda in sarkar Namaul. 

Besides, we come across some references when in a 
particular sarkar more than one fauldar was appointed. Saran 

4 

has also pointed out such cases. In the 3rd R.Y. of 
Aurangzeb Zainuddin Ahmad gian is mentioned as fauldar of 
Sirhind.^ In the same year, the Akhbarat mention Muhammad 
Askari as fauldar in the same sarkar . 6 In the 39th R.Y. 
of Aurangzeb ‘Aziz ullah held the fauldari of Banor ( sarkar 

1. Moreland, JIH. Vlii, 154-159. 

2. AkhbArat. 4 Ramzan and 13 Jumadi-ul-Sani, 3s R.Y./29 
April i ^94 and 29 Jan. 1695. 

3. Ibid, 12 Rajab, 43 R.Y./3 Jan. 1700. 

4. p. Saran, 90. 

5. Akhbarat. 13 Rabl-ul-SanI, 21 sHaban 3 R.Y./16 Dec. 
i o60 and 21 April 1661. 

6. Ibid, 17 Zal-ul Qadah, 3 R.Y./25 July, 1660. 



Sirhind) while the fauidarl of sarkar Sirhind was under 
Kar Talab Khan. 1 2 3 

Fauldars were also appointed to particular 

parqanas . ‘inayat ullah is mentioned as faujdar of parqana 

2 

Bairat Singhana. Muhammad Hadi was appointed fauldar and 

3 

laqlrdar of parqana Chandpur ( sarkar Sairbhal) . In 47 R.Y. 
Sayyid Khan got the fauldari and laqjrdari of parqana Dewah 
in sarkar Sambhal. 4 5 6 7 Besides, Sayyid Hidayat ullah held the 
fauldari of daman- i-Sonepat ( sarkar Delhi) 

Arguing against Moreland's P. Saran says, "it is, 

of Course, beyond question that the fauldari area would 

__ 6 

rarely have comprised two full sarkars" . However, we have 
evidence to suggest that at times a particular fauldar 
managed the fauldari of two and more sarkars . During 
Shahjahan's reign (in 5 R.Y.) Tarblyat Khan held the 

7 

fauldari of sarkars Hissar and Sirhind simultaneously, 

1. Ibid, 26, 28 Rabi-ul Sani and 24 Sttaban, 39 R.Y./4,6 
Dec. 1695 and 29 March 1696. 

2. Ibid, 6 Zal-ul-Hijja, 39 R.Y./18 July, 1695. 

3. Ibid, 9 Jumadi-ul Sani, 48 R.Y./9 Oct. 1704. 

*. Ibid, 25 Safar, 47 R.Y./10 July, 1703. 

5. Ibid, 12 Zal-ul-Hijja, 49 R.Y./7 April, 1705. 

6. p. Saran, 90. 

7. Lahorl, li, 431. 



Under Aurangzeb, wazlr Khan (43 R.Y.) held the fauldarl of 

Sirhind and HlssarS BaqI Khan (44 R.Y.) the fauldarl of 

2 

Mewat and Balrat Singhana? Shakir ghan (47 R.Y.) that of 

3 

Saharanpur and Shahjahanabad j Wazir Khan (46 R.Y.), of 

Hissar and Sirhind 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 and Shukr-ullah ghan (47 R.Y. ), of 

c 

Saharanpur together with the environs of Delhi. 

Not only one fauldar is mentioned as holding the 
fauldarl of two different sarkars within a guba , but we 
have also reference to a fauldar holding jurisdiction over 
two different sarkars in different 3 ubas . During Sh&hjahan's 
reign (in 1650) Sher ghwaja held the fauldarl of chakla 
Saharanpur ( suba Delhi) and Merta ( suba Ajmer) simultaneously. 
In 21 R.Y. of Shahjahan Raja Todar Mai simultaneously held 
fauldarl jurisdictions over as many as four sarkars ? Sirhind 
( suba Delhi) . Dipalpur ( suba Multan) . jallandhar and 

7 

Sultanpur ( suba Lahore) . 

1. Akhbarat . 22 jumadi-ul-Awwal and 10 jumadi-ul~San£ # 

43 R.Y./15 Nov. and 3 Dec. 1699. 

2. ibid, 1 Shfcban, 44 R.Y. /II Jan. 1701. 

3. ibid, 13 Ramzan, 47 R.Y./31 Jan. 1703. 

4. Ibid, 23 Jumadl-ul-Awwal, 46 R. Y./15 Oct. 1702. 

5. Ibid, 4 Shawwal, 47 R.Y./21 Feb. 1703. 

6. Waris, 133. 

7. Salih, III, 7. 



Prom Shahjahan’s reign onwards we also frequently 

meet with faujdars of different chaklas . the chakla being 

a division instituted during Shahjahan’s reign. It is 

difficult to say whether sarkar and chaklas served the 

same purpose. Our Persian texts frequently mention same 

person as fauldar of a particular sarkar as well as of a 

particular chakla of the same name. During Shahjahan's 

reign Raja Todar Mai is mentioned as fauldar of sarkar 

Sirhind in 13 R.Y. 1 2 3 4 5 In 14 and 15 R.Y. he is mentioned as 

2 ,** 

fauldar of chakla Sirhind, In 1 6 R,Y. he re-appears as 

3 

fauldar of sarkar Sirhind. During Aurangzeb’s reign, in 

4 R.Y, Mir Khan is mentioned as fauldar of chakla Mewat 

4 

(2g Zai-ul-Hij ja) . in the same year (16 Muharram) he is 

5 

designated fauldar of Mewat, 

There are, however, cases where a fauldar of a 
chakla and of a sarkar is mentioned separately. In 5 R.Y. 
of Shahjahan Tarblyat Khan is mentioned as fauldar of 
sarkar Hissar while Kripa Ram Gaur held the fauldar! of 

1. Lahorl, II, 206. 

2. Ibid, 236, 247. 

3. Ibid, 319. 

4. Akhbarat , 29 Zai-ul-Hij ja, 4 R.Y./25 Aug. 1661. 


5. ibid, 16 Muharram, 4 R.Y./ll Sept. 1661 



1 

chakla Hissar* We frequently meet with fauldars of sarkar 

Sarobhal and as well as of Moradabad (which was within 

2 

sarkar santohal) but in the absence of a complete list it 

is difficult to say whether separate fauldars for Sambhal 

and Moradabad were appointed simultaneously. But, for 

sarkar Delhi and chakla Sikandarabad (falling within sarkar 

Delhi) we clearly find simultaneous appointments of 

3 

different persons. 

The fauldar was mainly responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order and at times helped the revenue officials 
in realization of revenue. We find many cases when the 

4 

office of amln was combined with that of fauldar . Besides, 
a fauldar also sometimes held the offices of qi ledar . kotwal . 

- — 5 

daroqba. bakhshi and waqai-navls . There are also a few 
instances when a fauldar also held dlwani rights. During 
Shahjahan's reign (5 R.Y.) Kashldas and later Dayanat Khan 
held the fauldarl. diwanl and amlnl of sarkar Sirhind. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
In 12 R.Y. of Shahjahan Mulzzul Mulk held the fauldarl. 

1. Lahorl, Ii, 431, 432. 

2. See Appendix. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Lahorl, Ii, 432-33, 111, 8-9y Qazwini, 306a. 



diwani and amini of Sirhind when he was transferred to Surat 


1 

(as subedar) . Raja Todar Mai, who was fauldar of Sirhind 
from 13 to 21 R. Y. of Shahjahan, also held the diwani and 
amini of the above mentioned sarkar. In 21 R.Y. his diwani. 
fauldari and amini rights were extended over the sarkars of 
Dipalpur, Jalandhar and Sul Kanpur outside the suba of Delhi. 
In 28 R.Y. of Aurangzeb, Salih Khan was appointed dlwan and 

4 

fauidar of Bareilly. In 38 R.Y. (of Aurangzeb) Muhammad 

Fazil was appointed fauldar. amin and djwan of chakla 
5 

Bareilly. Similarly, Wazir Khan held the diwani and 
fauldari of sarkar Sirhind and Hissar in 46 R.Y. of 
Aurangzeb. 1 2 3 4 * 6 

2. Judicial & Quasi- judicial officials t 

The gazi was the judge appointed for each locality 
or town. There were also separate qazis for the army known 

1. Lahorl, IT, 116-117. 

2. Ibid, 206, 236, 247, 319; Salih, III, 7. 

3. Salih, III, 7. 

4. Ma’asir , 247. 

5 * Akhbarat. 25 Zai-ul-Qadah, 38 R.Y./18 July, 1694. 

6. Ibid, 23 Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 46 R.Y./15 Oct. 1702. 



qazi-l-Urdu . 1 2 The appointment was made by the Emperor, but, 

though theological qualifications were called for, a son 

often succeeded father. In the 19th R.Y. of Aurangzeb, 

Qazi ‘Abdul Wahab, who was the qazi of Delhi came to the 

2 

court and got his father's post of qaz i-i-lashkar . The 

family of Qazi Muhammad Husain of Maham held the office 
reputedly from the time of Kaikubad and Bughra Khan (686 
AH/1287-88) down till 183 6. 3 4 5 

The qaz is of important places were enrolled as 

mansabdars . Qazi Khushhal, qazi of Shahjahanabad held the 

4 

mansab of 500 gat t Darvesh Muhammad, qazi of Delhi, of 
- 5 

400 % at t and Muhammad Sadiq, qazi of Shahjahanabad, of 
100 ^at . 6 7 The Mir’at-l-Ahropd j mentions in respect of Gujarat 
that apart from the personal gat/sawar rank of a qazi . 

7 

20 mashrut sawars could be alloted for the qazi of a town. 
This is corroborated by evidence from suba Delhi, where we 

1. Ma’agir. 148, 239, 393, 514. 

2. Ibid, 148. 

3. Ma’a 3 Ir-ul-A 1 d ad . 479. 

4. Salih, III, 114. 

5. Akhbarat . 9 Rajab, 3 R.Y./10 March, 1661. 

6 . Ibid, 1 Safar, 48 R.Y./5 June, 1704. 

7. ‘All Muhammad £han Bahadur, M lx'at-l- Ahmad i. ed. Syed 
Nawab Ali, Baroda, 1930, Supplement, p.174 . 
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find similarly low ranks of sawar held by gag is . Nizamuddln, 
qazl of Shahjahanabad and Qazi Hayatl of Mewat held the 
mangab of 100/10 and 100/20 respectively. 1 

Besides the pay for man sab , the qazis were usually 

2 

remunerated through madad-l-ma‘ash grants* In such cases 
these grants were often mashrut i.e. revokable after their 
dismissal from the post. Qazi ‘Abdul wahab obtained a roadad- 
1-ma‘ash grant of 14 03 blqhas in Maham. A daily allowance of 
1 tanka ( muradi) from the 1 iz lya was also given to him. 3 in 
981 AH/1573-74 AD. Qazi Ashraf and others received a grant 
of 395 bjqhas i n Maham. 4 Qazi Alhadiah, along with his 
sons got a madad- i-roa^a sh grant of 300 bjqhas in parqana 

c 

Amroha, sarkar Sambhal. Shaikh ‘Abdul Hafiz, on being appointed 

qazi of parqana Manga Ipur in sarkar Saharanpur and Faizabad, 

received a madad-l-mafash grant of 2 00 bjqhas in the same 

parqana .^ Sayyid Muhammad Naql got a grant of 40 biqha3 in 

- 7 

sarkar Sambhal for his office of qazi . 

1. Akhbarat . 2 Jumadi-ul Sani, 46 R.Y./24 Oct. 1702; 20 Zai- 
ul-Qadah, 47 R.Y./7 April, 1703. 

2. Agrarian System . 311; Rafat M. Bilgrami, Religions and 
Quasi kellaious Departments of the Mughal period (1553- 
1707), Delhi, 1984, pp.l29-$0. 

3. Ma’aslr-ul-Aldad . 481-82, 

4. Ibid. 

5. Sambhal Documents, Department of History, A.M. u^D.no.9. 

6. Malikzada, Nlqarnama-l-Munshi . Ms. in the Department of 
History, Aligarh, io3b-107a; see also Nawal Kishore ed., 

122 . 

7. Bekas, 73-74. 
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The appointment letter of a qagj generally contains 

a long list of duties which a gag I was supposed to perform. 

He was to Judge cases and pass judgements? distribute and 

divide the inheritance (of property etc.) and legacies 

according to Islamic law? to lead the Friday prayers? and 

to appoint was! (guardians) for the inheritance of minors. 

He or his deputies performed nlkah (marriage ceremonies). 

The qagl was also the attesting officer 1 , copies of documents 

were attested by him, with his seal and the endorsements " 

2 

The copy is according to the original". He had the right to 

3 

appoint deputies. 

Bernier gives a critical description of the working 
of gag is under the Mughals. "If the party really in the wrong 
had possessed the means of putting a couple of crowns into 
the hands of the kadi or his clerks, and of buying with the 
same sum two false witnesses, he would indisputably have 

4 

gained his cause, or prolonged it as long as he pleased.” 

under the Mughals the gag is did not have sufficient 
power to protect people against the oppression of governors 

1. Ibid, 73-74? Miqamama, 1 06b-l 07a .Nawal Kishore ed. , 

122 . 

2. The same sources as well as those of preceding footnote? 
also Mates ir-ul-AI dad, 481-83, 529-30, 

3. Bekas, 74. 


4. Bernier, 238 
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over peasantry. "The kadis or judges" , says Bernier "are 
not Invested with sufficient power to redress the wrongs 
of these unhappy people". 1 

The sadr was another important religious officer 
2 

in the suba . He was appointed in each suba, sarkar and 
chakla. During Akbar' s reign (989/1581-82) Abul Path held 
the office of sadr of Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat gubas 
simultaneously. under Aurangzeb Mir *Aiwaz, Mullah Ma'ali, 

‘Abdul Haq etc, held the office of sadr of guba Shah j ahanabad 

- - 5 

Khwaja Ibrahim was the sadr of chakla Sirhind . Ashfaq-ul- 

g 

Rasul was the sadr of sarkar Saharanpur. 

The sadrs were enrolled as mangabdars . Mir ‘Aiwa?, 

7 

sadr of suba Delhi, held the man sab of 4 00/10; Mulla Ma‘ali, 

- 8 Q 

500 ?at ; and Shaikh ‘Abdul Jjaq, 600/30. Besides cash salary 

1. Ibid, 225. 

2. For further details see p. saran, 158, 328-9; S.R. Sharma, 
Mughal Government and Adm in is t rat ion , Bombay, 1951, 

£9 -52 ; Raf at Bilgrami, Chapters I, II, III, 

3. AN, III, 372, 

4. Akhb arat. 24 Safar, 44 R.Y./10 Aug, 1700; 27 Muharram, 

47 R.Y./12 June, 1703; 13 Ramzan, 49 R.Y./9 Jan. 1705. 

5. Ibid, 22 Rabl-ul-Awwal, 47 R.Y./5 Aug. 1703. 

6. Ibid, 20 Rabi‘-ul-Sani, 47 R.Y./2 Sept. 1703. 

7. Ibid, 24 $afar, 44 R.Y./10 Aug. 1700. 

8. Ibid, 27 Muharram, 47 R.Y./12 June, 1703. 

. Ibid, 13 Ramzan, 49 R.Y./9 Jan. 1705. 


9 
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gadrs were also paid in the form of land- assignments. 1 2 3 

The main duty of the sadr was to grant madad-l-mafash . 

He was to check the authenticity of the deeds (sanads) of 

grant, and to verify whether the grantee was alive or 

really deserved the grant. He was to scrutinize whether 

a grantee should not held any other land or cash grant. 

In case of forgery the sadr had the right to confiscate 

that document and give it over to the diwan-l-kha lisa . A 

sadr could suggest the enhancement of the grants of such 

persons as had small grants but large expenses. But If a 

person held a larger grant than was needed to meet his 

expenses, the sadr had the right to take away the excess 

grant and recommend that it to be given to other deserving 

persons. Each grantee was supposed to bring his sanad every 

year to the sadr for renewal. The sadr recommended appoint- 

ment of gag is ( ahkam-i-sharaf) and dismissal of such as were 

irreligious. The sadrs, finally, were asked to refrain 

2 

from taking bribes. 

Another important official was the muhtaslb . it 

3 

was Aurangzeb who started regular appointment of muhtasibs . 

1. Bekas, 71-73. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Rafat Bilgrami, 172. 
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The muhtaslb was appointed in tovms and sarkars. 1 2 3 4 5 During 

Aurangzeb' a reign Ghiyasuddin, Muhammad ‘Aqil, Shaikh ‘Abdul 

Haq, Muhammad Husain and Nizamuddin are known to have held 

2 

the office of muhtaslb of Shahjahanabad (Delhi) . The family 

of Shaikh ‘Abdullah, muhtaslb of parqana Maham held the 

3 

hereditary right to hold the office in the parqana . 

The muhtaslb performed both, religious and secular 
duties. He enforced the prohibition of wine, drugs and 
other intoxicants. He was to insist on the performance of 
the prescribed Muslim fasts and prayers and to prevent 
religious "innovations” • Among his secular duties was to 
check fraud in weights and measures. The price-list current 
( nirkh-nama) of different commodities was certified under 

4 

the seal of muhtaslb . 

There are two references to the appointment of a 

5 

mufti at Shahjahanabad. The muftis were scholar® whose 
opinions on matters of law were held to be authoritative. 

1. Ibid, 172-73. 

2. Akhbarat. 9 Mubarram, 46 R.Y./5 June 1702 j 14 & 22 
Ramzan, 49 R.Y./10 & 18 Jan. 1705. 

3. Ma’asir-ul-Aldad . 27-29. 

4. Bekas, 75. 

5. Akhbarat. 18 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 47 R.Y./l Aug. 1703, 

Ma&slr , 393 . 
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Possibly, they were maintained by land-grants, 

3, Castellans and Kotwals : 

the 5 _ 

In its statistical tables for suba Delhi,/ Ain records 

48 forts of which five (Islamibad pakal, Harsia ( sarkar 

Delhi), Suhna, Nimrana ( sarkar Rewari) and Hissar ( sarkar 

Hissar FjLruza) were built of stone, the rest being of 

bricks. 1 The sarkar Delhi alone contained 17 forts, while 

sarkar Saharanpur had 6, sarkar Hissar Flruza 9, Sirhind 10, 

2 

Rewari 4 and the sarkar a of Badaun and Sanibhal one each. 

The Ain, however, does not mention the forts of Delhi and 
Salimgarh. Later, during Shahjahan' s reign the Red Fort was 

_ . 3 

built at Delhi (Shahjahanabad) , and a fort at Mukhlispur. 
There is a reference to a castellan at Muzaffamagar under 
Aurangzeb . 4 

During Shahjahan' s reign, with the inclusion of 
Namaul and Tijara sarkars in the guba , the number of forts 
in the Delhi suba increased from 4 8 to 62 j Namaul sarkar 

5 

possessed 8 and Tijara 6 forts. Out of the 8 forts mentioned 

1. Ain. I, 518 et passim. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Salih, III, 29, 190, 237. 

4. Akhbarat . 19 Rabl-ul-Sani, 38 R.Y./7 Dec. 1694. 

5. probably this fort was built during Shahjahan' s reign 
since Muzaffamagar was founded by the son of Mu^affar 
Khan Khanjahan in 1633 (Nevill, III (Muzaffamagar), 295). 
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under aarkar Narnaul in the A ? in five were of stone while 
sarkar Tijara had 3 stone forts. 1 2 3 * 5 6 

In each fort a qiledar or castellan used to be placed. 

Sometimes there was a separate qiledar for the fort and for 

the (walled**) city and sometimes the offices were combined. 

During Shah jailin' s reign (30 R.Y. ) Siyadat Khan held the 

qlledari of the palace of Shahjahanabad as well as that of 

2 

Shahjahanabad (city). During Aurangzeb's reign (I R.Y.) 

Murad Bakhsh held the qlledari of the fort of Shahjahanabad 

3 

while Amir Khan was the qiledar of Shahjahanabad (city) . 

A qiledar may also hold other offices simultaneously. 

During Aurangzeb's reign (1662 - 63) Hoshdar Khan was the 

- - 4 

Governor, holding the office of qiledar of Shahjahanabad. 

Danishmand |<han (1670) was the qiledar . naz lm and mlr-bakhshi 

5 

of Shahjahanabad. Muhammad Ashraf (1694-95) was appointed 
faujdar and qiledar of Moradabad.® Muhammad Beg held the 


1. Ain, I, 453-54. 

2. Salih, III, 237, 241. 

3. Ma'murl, l06bj ‘ Alamqiraama. 142. 

4 . c Alamqlrnama . 7 64 . 

5. Maaglr . 105. 

6. Akhbarat . 27 Shawwal, 38 R.Y./21 June, 1694. 
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qiledari and fauldari of Mujsaf farnagar. 1 2 3 4 5 In 46 R.Y. of 

Aurangzeb Muhammad Yar Khan held the fauldari of Moradabad 

- - - - 2 
and subedarl and qiledari of Shahjahanabad simultaneously. 

3 

The kotwal was the chief of the city police. He 

sometimes held other offices. Muhammad Amin, the kotwal of 

Shahjahanabad (36 R.Y. of Aurangzeb) # for example, was also 

- - 4 

the qiladar of Shahjahanabad. In 37 R.Y. of Aurangzeb 

- 5 

Faujdar Khan was the kotwa 1 and fauldar of Shahjahanabad. 

Baqi Kh a n (38 R.Y.) held the fauldari and kotwa 11 of 
Shahjahanabad. 6 7 8 9 Sayyid Qasim who was the kotwa 1 of Shahjahanabad 
also held the am ini and fauldari of Bairat Singhana. Later 
in 47 R.Y. the Emperor also entrusted him with the office of 

O 

karora savar (collector of market dues) of Shahjahanabad. 

Mir c Abdul Islam In 4 7 R.Y. of Aurangzeb is described as the 

_ _ g 

kotwal and karora sayar of Shahjahanabad. 

1. Ibid, 19 Rabl-ul-SfanI, 38 R.Y./ 7 Dec. 1694. 

2. Ibid, 29 Jumadl-ul-Sani, 46 R.Y./2 0 N 0 v. 1702. 

3. Sarkar, 57; P. Saran, 332-4. 

4. Akhbarat , 21 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 36 R.Y./30 Nov. 1692. 

5. Ibid, 23 SWaban, 37 R.Y./19 April 1694. 

6. Ibid, 28 Rab i‘- u 1- Awwa 1/17 Nov. 1694. 

7. Ibid, 6 Shawwal, 47 R.Y./23 Feb. 1703. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid, 3 Muharram, 47 R.Y./19 May, 1703. 
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The kotwal was assigned certain mashrut or conditional 

ranks attached to his office. However, the grant of mashrut 

rank was never the same for different incumbents of the same 

office. In 47 R.Y. upon his appointment kotwal and karora 

sayar Shahjahanabad, obtained 80 sawar mashru t. 1 2 3 * 5 In 48 R.Y. , 

when Sayyid Ashraf was appointed kotwal o f Shahjahanabad he 

2 

was allowed 100 sawar . mashrut . 

The powers of the kotwal have been discussed by Sarkar 

3 

and Saran. He could detain criminals. In 48 R.Y. of 

Aurangzeb Sarbarah Khan, kotwal of Shahjahanabad was ordered 

to detain Chaturbuj, assistant in the dlwanl and Chaudhrl 

of Sarrafa along with all the sarrafs of the palace-market 

- 4 

in the chabutara of kotwali. A kotwal was also obliged to 
assist government officials in sequestration of properties. 
The Akhbarat contain orders that kl wal a Mahram Khan, who 
was appointed to seize the property of the deseased, should 

5 

obtain help from Zulfiqan. Beg, kotwal of Shahjahanabad. 

1. Ibid, 3 Muharram, 47 R.Y./19 May, 1703. 

2. Ibid, 14 Rabi-ul-Sanf, 48 R.Y./16 Aug. 1704. 

3. sarkar, 57-60, P. Saran, 332-34. 

Akhbarat. 4 Juraadi-ul-Awwal, 48 R.Y./4 Sept. 1704. 

5. Ibid, 13 Shaban, 44 R.Y./23 Jan. 1701. 
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The kotwal was assigned the duty of clearing the 
way for the Emperor. In 1647-48 when Shahjahan marched from 
Kamal to Delhi, Muzaffar Husain, kotwal of Delhi, was 
ordered to go forward, clear the road for the Imperial 

i 

camp and make arrangements for the imperial hunt. 

When Mir ‘Abdul Islam was offered the office of the 

kotwal of Shahjahanabad, he put forward certain conditions* 

that his brother might also be appointed along with him; 

that he be granted exemption from branding of the mashrut 

sawars r that in the chabutara kotwal! the existing 4 00 ahadis 

and oivadas be dismissed and others appointed by him. All 

his demands were accepted by the Emperor. However, when he 

also demanded that no person be allowed to complain against 

2 

him directly to the Emperor, this was refused. 

To perform such duties a kotwal had to maintain a 

certain amount of troops. There were 400 abadis and plvadas 

in the chabutara kotwal i of Shahjahanabad as we have just 
3 

seen. 


1. Warij?, 28. 

2. Akhbarat. 15 Mubarram, 47 R.Y./31 May, 1703. 

3. Ibid. 
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4 . Int# 11 igencers 

Another important official in the province was the 
waqa f j-navis (or wagal-nigar) who directly sent his reports 
to the Emperor. In most cases the offices of bakhshi and 

c 2 

waga i-navls were combined. In 44 R.Y, of Aurangzeb, Sayyid 

Bakhshi, who was the bakhshi and waqa^-navls of the sub a also 
_ _ 3 

held the fauldarl of Shahjahanabad . Mir Karamullah was the 

- 4 

bakhshi and waga i-navls of suba Shahjahanabad, But smaller 

Jurisdictions also occur. Muhammad jchan was the bakhshi and 
- 5 

wage^j-navis of sarkar Shahjahanabad. Mir Na'imat held the 
office of bakhshi and waga i-na vis of chakla Moradabad,^ and 
Muhammad Ashaq was the bakhshi and waqaj-navis of chakla 
Mewat. The bakhshi- waqal-na via were also appointed at 

8 

different towns* Hissar, Bareilly, Saharanpur, Kumaun etc. 

In 38 R.Y. of Aurangzeb Sharfuddin held the office of waqai- 

1, Sarkar, 61-64, Nlqamaroa, 142. 

2. See Table. 

3 * Akhbarat . 13, 20 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 44 R.Y./28 Aug and 4 
Sept. l^OO. 

4. Ibid, 14 Stfaban, 44 R.Y./24 jan. 1701. 

5. Ibid, 4 Jurmdi-ul Awwal, 48 R.Y./4 Sept. 1704. 

6 . Ibid, 17 Rabi-ul-Sani, 4 R.Y./10 Dec. 1661. 

7. Ibid, 14 Jumadl-ul Awwal, 36 R.Y./21 Jan.1693. 

8 . Ibid, 10 Safar, 21 Rabl-ul-$ani, 19 Shfaban, 36 R.Y./ 

21 Oct. and 30 Dec. 1692 and 25 April, 1693; 1 Ramzan, 

37 R.Y ./6 May, 1693; 22 Jumadi-ul-§ani, 46 R.Y./13 
Nov. 1702 . 
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navis of Kachehr 1- 1-khans ama shahjahanabad.* 

Besides bakhshl and wagai-navls . a khuf ia-navfa (or 

2 

sawanih nlqar) was also appointed in the guba. Such officers 

appear to have been entrusted with the work of supplying 

3 

confidential intelligence. 

5, Daroctba ; 

A designation occurs very commonly in respect of 
officials of various departments that of the daroqha . This 
' seems to have corresponded with the modern term "Superin- 
tendent". As many as 31 departments containing daroqhas 

4 

are mentioned in our sources in the Delhi suba alone. 

Sometimes a daroqha held other post3 like amln. bakbshl. 

waqa^-navls and kotwal . 5 At times a person also held two 

6 

different offices of daroqha . However, all the dual 

7 

appointments belonged to the same town, chakla or sarkSr. 

1. Ibid, 6 Rabi-ul-SanI, 33 R.Y./24 Nov, 1694. 

2. Ibid, l t 9 Rajab, 37 R.Y./16 March, 1694; 19 Shawwal, 

26 Rabl-ul Sani, 46 R.Y./19 March and 19 Sept. 1702; 

2 Ramzan and 13 Zal-ul-Qadah, 48 R.Y./9 Jan. and 19 
March, 1704. 

3. Cf. Sarkar, 61-64. 

4. See Table I. 

5. See Table II. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 
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Table I 


List of Offices Held By A D ardqha 


Name of Office 


Source 



A-3 Jumadl-ul-Awwal,4 R.Y. 
A-5 Mufcarram, 5 R.Y. 

A-l 2 Rajab, 12 R.Y. 

M-132 

A- 2 7 Ra jab, 24 R.Y. 

A-l 0 Shfaban, 24 R.Y. 

A-10 Rab i- ul -S an i , 2 6 R.Y. 

A— 1 0 Safar, 36 R.Y. 

A- 19 Rabl-ul-Awwal, 3 6 R.Y. 
A- 7 Rabi-ul-Sani, 37 R.Y. 
A-l 9 Shaban, 37 R.Y. 

A-21 Shawwal, 38 R.Y. 

A-21 Shawwal, 38 R.Y. 

A-7 Zal-ul-Qadah, 38 R.Y. 
A-16 Za l-ul-Qadah, 38 R.Y. 
A- 6 Jumadl-ul-Awwal, 38 R.Y. 

A- 7 Zal-ul-Qadah, 39 R.Y. 
A-8 Rabl-ul-Sani, 39 R.Y. 
A-21 Ram?an, 40 R.Y. 

A-9 Zal-ul-Qadah, 40 R.Y. 
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Contd . . 


Name of Office Source 


Darogha of salt-market 

Darogha of defence ( nusara t ) Shahja- 
hanabad 

Darogha of Shahganj 

Darogh a of court fe d a la t) 

Darogha of imperial treasury of sub a 
Shahjahanabad 

Darogha of collections ( ma j mua^-khana ) 

Darogha of lamp-house ( sharoa' - 
c hirag-khana ) 

Darogha of gardens suba Shahjahanabad 
Darogha of K achehr l- i-dlwanl 
D arogha of salt-beds (n amaksar ) 
Darogha of Sa’ir Shahjahanabad 


A-20 Zai-ul-Qadah, 47 R.Y. 
A-20 Zai-ul-Qadah, 47 R.Y. 

A— 1 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 47 R.Y. 

A-2 Rabl-ul-Sani, 47 R.Y. 

A-25 Jumadl-ul-Awwa 1, 

47 R.Y. 

A-2 6 Jum§di-ul-Sani,47 R.Y. 
A-22 Ramzan, 4 8 R.Y. 

A-2 Muharram, 4 8 R.Y. 

A-2 0 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 4 8 R.Y. 
A-22 Jumadi-ul-Awwal,48 R.Y, 
A- 2 8 Jumadi-ul-Awwal,48 R.Y. 




List Of Dual Appointments Held By A Darogfra 




Depending upon the status of office a dardqba could 

be a mansabdart his mansab varying according to the importance 

of the office. The lowest mansab of a daroqha found in our 

suba is 80 gat, held by Muhammad 1 Ash iq, daroqha of ‘ adalat 

at Bareilly, 1 The highest rank mentioned is 1000/200, This 

was given to £hidmat Khan, daroqha of ‘ aralz (petitions) at 
2 

Shahjahanabad. A mansab of 500 and above was granted to 
the daroqbas of Jawahar Khan a (Jewel-office), klrklrakhana. 
‘ araia; (petitions), murassaf alat (ornaments) etc. Holders 
of different mansabs could, of course, be appointed to the 
same office. IshhSq Khan who was daroqha of Faiz canal held 
a mansab of 200 gat . while Hafiz Mir Muhammad who held the 
office of daroqha of the canal, suba Shahjahanabad, possessed 

4 t 

the rank of 100 gat only, Amanullah, dardqba of buildings 
held the mansab of 300/20 while Muhammad Khalil holding the 
same office had a mansab of 100 zat only. 5 ‘Amanullah, who 
was daroqha of daulat khana buildings of Shahjahanabad held 
the mangab of 410 %5t. 5 But in 4 6 R. Y. of Aurangzeb, when 

1. Akhbarat . 2 Rabl-ul-SanI, 47 R.Y./15 Aug, 1703. 

2. Ibid, 16 Zai-ul-Qadah, 38 R.Y./7 July, 1694. 

3. See Table III. 

4. Akhbarat. 10 Rabi-ul SanI, 26 R.Y./8 April, 1683; 

23 Rat>i-ul-Sani, 44 R.Y./7 Oct. 1700. 

5. Ibid, 7 Zai-ul-Qadah, 38 R.Y./30 June, 1694; 2 3 Rabi- 
ul-5.ani, 46 R.Y./16 Sept. 1702. 

6. Ibid, 9 Zai-ul-Qadah, 39 R.Y./21 June, 1695. 
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the office of mlr was attached to his office, his mansab 

was reduced to 400 zat . 1 Similarly, Muhammad Raza, who 

was darogha of garden of Shahjahanabad held the mansab 

of 200/30 2 3 , while 'Abdul Islam, who was darogha of gardens 

3 

of the suba Shahjahanabad held a lcwer mansab of 200/10. 


1. Ibid, 23 Ramzan, 47 R.Y./10 Feb. 1703. 

2. Ibid, 30 Rajab, 47 R.Y./9 Dec. 1703 

3. Ibid, 2 Muharram, 48 R.Y./7 May, 1704. 
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Chapter 9 

trade and commerce 

1. Trade Route! $ 

Delhi occupies a strategic situation, for military 
and commercial purposes* Spate calls it “the gateway between 

the Thar-Aravalli barrier and the Himalaya; the inarch land 

♦ 

position between the north-west, ever accessible to new waves 
of invasion*" The route from the north-west strikes the Ganga 
Yamuna river system here. Just above "the last dying spurs of 
the Aravallis" 1 * 

One major route connected Delhi with Lahore, the 

latter city being the initial point for caravans leading to 

Central Asia and Iran. The established route described by 

many authorities ran via Panipat, Karnal, Thanesar, Ambala, 

2 

Sirhind and Ludhiana into Suba Lahore. 


1* Spate, 541. 

2* Chahar-gulshan . 143a* This was the main highway followed by 
almost all "tlfie European travellers who travelled from 
Delhi to Lahore or vice versa t Father Monserrate, who 
accompinied Mughal Emperor Akbar to lahor (Monserrate, 
95-102), Finch ( Purchas. IV. 44-51), Thomas coryat 
( Early travels tn India 1583-1619 ed. William Foster, 
London, 192i, pp. iSS-39) , Steel & Crowther (Purehas, 

IV, 266-68) pelsaert (p.XI) , Manrique (II, l8^-&4) , 
Taveinier (I, 77-78), Manucci (II p.174-79). Akbar and 
Jahangir both followed this highway* Akbar-Naraa. II. 

33 6-50, Tuzuk. 2 6-41. 
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This route to Lahore with which the modern railway 
Delhi— Airibala-Lahor main line is so closely aligned, replaced 
the older route leading directly to Multan and running 
through Hansi, Siraa and Ajodhan (Pak-pattan) * The latter 
route was used by Ibn Battuta in the 14th century* 1 but no 
traveller is known to have used it In the Mughal period. 

The shift in the route was due to the rising 

2 

importance of Lahor over Multan in the 16th century. 

In one sense Delhi remained for a large part of our 
period a station only on the high route between Lahore and 
Agra* as Delhi became more important with the foundation of 
Shahjahanabad, the Delhi - Agra route came to be still more 
heavily frequented. It ran through Palwal, Bamnikhera, Kosi, 

3 

Akbarpur, Mathura and Sikandara. 

The highway from Agra to Lahore via Delhi is 

4 

described by a number of travellers. 


1. Ibn Battuta, Rihla. Eng., tr. Mehdi Husain, Baroda, 1953, 
pp. 12-24. 

2. cf. w.H. More land, India at the Death of Akbar. Delhi, 

1974, p.219. 

3. Chahar - Gulshan . 142b. 

4. Father Mon serrate (Monserrate, 32 et passim). Finch ( Purchas 
IV, 47-51), Thomas c oryat ( Early travels. 235-39), pelsaert 
(p.XI), Steel & Crowther, ( purchas. TV, 266-68), Manrique 
(II, 182-84), Tavernier (I, 77-^8) , Manucci (II, 174-79). 
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The highway from Agra to Lahore had a series of 

bridges , One was over a nala between Faridabad and Saral 

Bakhtawar-nagar. 1 Another was the wellkncwn b a rah pula 

2 

bridge* Pinch says it had eleven arches* However, Manucci 

who too mentions this bridge says that it was a long bridge, 

3 

giving the correct number of arches as 12, Over the West, 
a bridge, north or Delhi over Shahnahr canal was built by 
Bakhtiwar Khan,* A much earlier bridge apparently of Akbar’s 
time carried the route over the West Yamuna canal near 
Kamal, 5 

Our authorities say that the entire Lahore -Delhi-Agra 

route was lined with trees on both sides, 6 The trees had 

probably been laid out before Jahangir* s time, but he gave 

7 

orders for a more regular planting, 

1, Mlr’at-ul-Alam* 252, 

2, Pinch, Purchas, IV# 48 

3, Manucci, I, 119, 233, 

4, Mirfot-ul-Alam, 253a/ 

5, Monserrate, 98, Chahar«<3ulshan 143a, It seems to have 
been near Sarai Pul, It can still be seen by the side 
of the main road to Ajctoala, it has three arches, 

6, Tua uk 277* Sir Thomas Roe, Purchas III, 432, Steel and 
drowther, Purchas . 1 V, 268, Tnevenot, 57, Bernier, 284, 
Taveojier, I 78, Manucci, 1, 164, Steel and Crowther, 

Purchas, IV, 268, 

7, Tuauk, 277, Bernier, 284, Manucci,!, 164, 


i. 
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The trees were there when Bernier took this route, though 

he found the road "Cheerless".* Roe, on the otherhand, 

though speaking on hearsay, described the avenue as "one 

2 

of the great works and wonders of the world". By Tavernier* s 

time, the trees had begun to be in a delapidated state with 

3 

no one to take care of them, 

Jahangir also ordered that at every Kuroh. a 
Kos- roinar should be erected to reckon the correct distance * 
and also ordered that wells be dug at the distances of three 

5 

Kuroh f of the convenience of travellers. Bernier found them 
of double use, to provide water to the travellers as well as 
to the young trees. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Bernier, 284. 

2. Roe, Purchas , IV, 432. 

3. Tavernier, I, 78. 

4. Tuzuk, 277, Bernier, 284, Thevenot, 57, Manucci, I, 164. 
Thevenot, writes that at "east-half league was marked with 
a kind of T urret" giving the number "three scores and nine, 
three score and ten of them betwixt the two capital cities". 
(1 score » a set of twenty) . 

5. Tuzuk. 277. 


6. Bernier, 284 
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The Kos- m.lnars still survive along the old road, and Elliot 
measured the distances between them to work out the distance 
of the Kuroh .* 

There was also an elaborate net-work of sarais all 

along this highway* Steel end Crowther write that at every 

five or six "course* there were sarais bttilt either by the 

2 

Emperor or by other important persons. But the route was 

apparently so much frequented by the traders that even those 

Crowther 

sarais were not sufficient. Steel and/Complain that these 

were overcrowded by the ‘Banins*,* Thevenot also speaks of 

the little "serraglios or caravanseras" from stage to stage* 

4 

for accomodating the travellers, Manrique praises them as 
elegant and well constructed* he too adds that in some of 
the sarais it was difficult to get a room. 


1, Elliot has widely surveyed the lengths of the 

Kos - miners and calculated one Kps = 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 
m yards • 

2, Steel and Crowther, Purchas , XV, 268, 

3, Xbid, 

4,. Thevenot, 57* 


5, Manrique, XX, 184, 
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Some of the serais mentioned by the travellers on 

this route starting from Agr;a were* Shah-ki-Sarei 
(6 league^ from Agra), Sarai Boutta <16 Koa from Agra), 

Badeg Sarai (10 Kgs from Bowncta) , Sarai fihatta (12 Koa 
from Mathura) , _another sarai was 9 Koa from Sarai Chat'ta 
built by Khan £ A?am, _SarIT~Purwdl ( 1 i Koa from earlier sarai) 
built by Shaikh Farid, 10 Kos from Sariri Purwdl was anoEBer 
sarai built by the same person# At the entrance of Houdle 
<1S Kos from Deury) there was a three storied sarai having 
one hundred steps, 1 Besides these there were SarST ^rnal 
(14 Kos from Oorala) , Sarai Shahabad (14 kos from Sarai Mughal) 
Mughal *»arai (15 " kos from Sara’i Dehkhan) , pffil laur Sara’i 
(ll~ kos from Sirhind) , Patehpoor Sarai (7 kos from Sultanpur 
Sarai built by Shah Dehkhan Sarai Tl§‘* kos from' 

Fatehabad), Khan Khana Sarai (17 kos from Chirmul) etc* 1 2 3 4 

The route was infested by robbers and thieves, 

3 

Thevenot mentions 'Cunningest* robbers, infesting the road. 

His description of their tricks and of the noose used by them 

to strangle their victims helps us to identify them with 

4 

the dreaded thags , 


1, Pinch, Purchas IV, 47, Steel & Crowther, Purchas* IV,267, 

2. Pinch, Purchas* IV, 50-51, Steel & Crowther, Purchas* IV* 
267-68, Tavernier, I, 77* 

3. Thevenot, 57-58# 

4, Ibid, T hey (robbers) had a slip with a ‘running-noose* 
which they throw round the neck of a man and strangle 
hioj or they sent a beautiful women who after gaining 
the sympathy from the traveller, mounted on his horse. 
She threw the M running-noose* round his neck, the rest 
was completed by the robbers who were hiding nearly. 



Finch writes that from Narela onwards the route wag 

"Theevish* * He also says that "the Fosdar of Dely ( fauldar 

of Delhi) with some 2 thousand house and foot (went) in 

their pursuit, who burnt their Townes and tookc them and 

theirs whatsoever he could get.** Further when Finch and 

his fellow travellers entered Panipat they found,” at the 

entry there of was placed a Manora, with the heads of some 

hundred theeves newly taken; their bodies set on stakes a 

mile in length.” 1 Steel and Crowthcr too write that the 

highway was dangerous in the night for thieves, though in 

2 

the day the road was secure. 

Other routes also radiated from Delhi* One led to 

Ajmer via pataudi, Rewari, ^ot-putli, Sambhar and Sursara. 

The main highway ( shahrah) to Ahmedabad passed through 
4 

Ajmer. 


1. Finch, Purchas . XV, 49* 

2. Steel & Crowther, g urchas. IV, 268* 

3* Chahar-Gulshan 144b. Coryat, Early 
Travels, too had followed the same 
route • 


4 . Chahar Gulshan . 144b. 
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Delhi was connected with Kol (mod. Aligarh) as well. 
The route ran through Sikandarabad, Khurja and Chanda us. * 

On this Delhi-Kol route, there was a bridge on the Hindan, 
near Chhalera. 2 3 4 5 6 7 

In the east an important route connected Delhi with 
Banaras and Patna. It passes through Dasna, Hapur, Garh- 
Muktesar, Amroha, Moradabad, Bareilly and Shahjahanpur 

3 

beyond which it entered the limits of the suba of Awadh. 
Muhammad 3?tibar £ Ali Khan, in the Mlr i at-»Ul-Haqa > jq. describes 
the route with the slight difference that, instead of passing 

through Amroha and Moradabad, he journeyed through Sanihhal 

4 

and Bareilly. On this route there were two bridges near 

_ _ _ c g 

Hapur. One was on the Kali Nadi and the other on the Choiya. 

_ _ _ _ 7 

Both were reportedly built by a Nanakpanthi saint Dargahi. 


1. Ibid, 146b. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid, 146a-b. 

4 . Haqq Muhammad ftibar f Ali Khan, M ir& t -Ul-Bacra iq 

Ms. Bodl. Fraser - 124, f. 134 a-b. 6 £. AtlasT 
31, Sheet, 8b. ' 

5. Safarnama-I-Mukhlis . 15, Chahar-Gulshan , 146a. 

6. Chahar-Gulshan . 14 6a. 

7. Ibid. 
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Commerce t 

The most important commodity exported from Delhi 

was chintz. I t was exported to Persia and beyond# conveyed 

by Persian and Armemaian merchants.* Sirhind, too. exported 

2 

chintz, again through Persian and Arme ni an merchants. 

The other type of cloth exported from the suba was 
•white-cotton cloth 1 . Panipat was one of the important centres 

of trade in this. Prom panipat it was taken to Sirhind and 

, 3 

also to Lahore. 

Samana also exported a large quantity of cloth. It 
was taken by the Persian and Armenian merchants to Isfahan 

4 

etc. by way of Qandahar. English factors also purchased 

5 6 

Samana cloth, it had a fairly good market in England. 

7 

Normally the English used to buy Samana cloth from Agra. 


1 . EFI, 1637-41, p.134 ; Manrique, II, 180. 

2. EFI. 1637-41, p.134. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, 135. 

5. Ibid, 1624-29, p.149* 1642-45, p.204. 

6. Ibid, 1618-21, p.168. 

7. Ibid, 51. 




But at Samana itself , English merchants could buy more 

cheaply and larger quantities; they could obtain the raw 

cloth and get it 'whited* as they did at Broach or they 

could buy it ready white as well.* William Biddulph, John 

Willoughby and Thomas Kerridge in 1619 advised the Company 

2 

to station two merchants permanently at Samana. 

Robert young, however, rejected the proposal in 1621 
as in his opinion, it was unnecessary to open a permanent 
factory at Samana since, "Semmeanes can be bought as cheaply 

3 

at Agra". The difference in the cost of Samana cloth at 

4 

Agra was about 5 to 10%. 

5 

In 1619 English sent 14 fardles of 'Samanaes* from 

g 

Agra to Surat. In 1620 Company bought 10,000 pieces of 

7 

'SSmianoes'. In 1621 English merchants bought 50 fardles 


1. Ibid, 1618-21, pp.XXl, 168, 

2. Ibid, 168, 183. 

3. Ibid, 257. 

4. Ibid, 337. 

5.1 fardle* 4 man-l-Akbari , Cf. Agrarian System. 378 fn.7. 
6. Ibid, 73. 


7. Ibid, 183. 
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of Samana calico. They wished to buy 2o fardles more in 

the same year. 1 In March, 1621 the English merchants spent 

2 

Rs.1500 at Agra for buying Samana cloth. In August 1621 
Robert young bought 2000 pieces of narrow calicos and wished 
to buy 3000 more by Sept. 1621.^ in Nov., 1621 finally 4000 
pieces of s amana cloth was shipped to England.* In 1625, 

A jfc 

again, 4000 pieces of Samana cloth were sent to England *. 

In 1626 the Company ordered to discontinue their 
investments at Samana. However, Robert Tottle, English 
merchant stationed at Samana, showed his inability to 
discontinue to Immediately since he had already given 
Samana cloth to the washers and also distributed Rs,2000 to 
the weavers who were expected to bring their goods within 

c 

10 days. In 1627 the prices of indigo increased very much 
and the Company was pleased at the investments made by 
Tottles at Samana. 6 


1. 

Ibid, 

2 67. 


2. 

Ibid, 

234, 


3. 

Ibid, 

287. 


4 . 

Ibid, 

323* 4a. 

Ibid, 1624-29, 

5. 

Ibid, 

1624-29, 

p.149. 

6. 

Ibid, 

173. 




Inspite of such brisk demand for Samana cloth, it 
became difficult for the English to buy it in large quantities 

i 

and at reasonable rates. In January 1643 English factors 

2 

could hardly procure any samana cloth in time* In Jan*, 

1644 Francis Breton and others complained that "Samana cloth 
was bespoake, but its excessive dearness hath almost, lost 
both the use and making of them, and so they have sent only 
20 pieces for a muster*"' In Nov, 1644 and also in 1645 they 

4 

bought only one bale of Samana cloth from Agra* 

Portuguese merchants also engaged in cloth trade 

5 

at Samana* Francis Fettiplace reports to the English Company 
in 1618 that the Portuguese desired to purchase 10,000 pieces 
of ‘Semianoes* , though Fettiplace thought it would be difficult 

g 

for them to arrange it. 

* \ 

*Bafta* (a fine calico from Machhiwara) formed 
another important item among the exports of the suba . English 

7 

merchants brought some quantities from Machhiwara, 


1. Ibid, 1642 -45, p.204. 

2* Ibid, 85. 

3. Ibid, 137. 

4. Ibid, 204, 233. 

5. Ibid, 1618-21, p.46. 

6. Ibid, 47. 

7. Ibid, 51, 183 1 1642-45, p.2o4, 304. 
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There was a good market for Machhiwara 'baftaes* outside 

India* English factors reports* "Matchawara, which, if not 

suitable for England, will readily vend at Basra, Mokha 

and other places."* It was, however, finer quality bafta 

which yielded considerable profits? the poorer quality had 

2 

hardly any market outside* 

In 1619 the English Company wished to have 10,000 

3 

pieces of broad baftaes. In 1620, 12,000 pieces of broad 
baftaes and 6000 pieces of narrow baftaes were boarded on 

4 

ship for England. In 1621, 80,000 pieces of narrow baftaes 

5 

and 18,000 pieces of broad baftaes were ready for board. In 
1645 the total investments by the English at Machhiwara 
amounted to Rs.16,000. 6 In 1650, however, the Company decided 
not to buy Machhiwara cloth in future on account of "certain 

7 

objections" raised against it. 


1. 

Ibid, 

164 6,50, 

p.13. 

2. 

Ibid, 

100. 


3. 

Ibid, 

1618-21, 

p.5l. 

4. 

Ibid, 

201. 


5. 

Ibid, 

323. 


6. 

Ibid, 

1642-45, 

p.304 

7. 

Ibid, 

1646-50, 

p.316 



Bows, quivers, shoes, greaves (armour for legs) 

and sandfcls were sent from Sirhind to all parts of the Empire 

Similarly, Swords, scimitars, daggers, poniards and steel 

points for spears, pij^s and Javelins were sent from Sonepat 

2 

to all the cities of the Empire. 

trade 

Some information on long distance /in agricultural 
products has come to us. 

Moradabad was good supplier of wheat, supplying even 
3 

Lahore* Good quality rice ( sukhdas) was taken from Sirhind 

4 

to Lahore. 

Maham exported good quality of sugar-candy to 

5 

Sirhind. Good quality sugar, little inferior to that of 
Agra, was brought from serwerpore (?) to Sirhind. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Suba Delhi produced indigo, but the variety was not 
good enough for export. Mewat also had abundance of indigo 


1. Monserrate, 102. 

2. Ibid, 98. 

3. Khulasat-ul-Sivaq. Ms.Br, Mus. Add. 6588 Rieu 
ii/799 l. 90b. 

4. Ibid. 

5. EF£, 1637-41, p.134. 

6. Ibid. 
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and it mat indigenous demand. 1 

Hissar produced good quality ghee which was sent to 
2 

the royal kitchen. 

3 

The English obtained sal ammoniac from Thanesar. 

4 

Later, however, they stopped purchasing it. 

Certain articles which were imported into the suba . 
Among such commodities fruits come first. These were brought 

5 

from as far as Persia, Balkh, Bokhara and Samarqand. Almonds, 
pistachios, walnuts, raisins, prunes, apricots, fresh grapes, 
black and white, wrapped in cotton, pears, apples of three 

or four types and melons were also imported. But these were 

6 

very expensive and were consumed only by the nobles. Bernier 
comments that his "Agah (master) spend twenty crowns on 

7 

fruit for his breakfast. 

1* Pelsaert, 15. 

A jn . I, 34. 

3. Pelsaert, 46, 

§ 

4. Ibid. 

5 . Bernier, 249 . 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 
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Mangoes were imported from Bengal, Golkonda and 

Goa. 1 

It is difficult to find out the actual volume of 

trade but the importance of Delhi as a commercial centre is 

2 

proved by the large number of silver rupees minted there. 

Bernier and later Dargah Quli Qian both give us an 

interesting account of the bazars of Delhi. 3 Shops were 

full of commodities specially cloth. Turbans, both embroidered 

4 

with gold and silver brocade, were on sale. The costly 
merchandize were usually kept in warehouses. 13 

Dargah Quli Qian writes of the splendeur of the 
jewellery shops of Chandni Chowk. The shops were filled 
with rubies and pearls. Sales were negotiated through 
brokers ♦ dallals * . He writes that these brokers tried 
their best to attract the buyers. On the other, shopkeepers 
selling cloth and other articles attracted people by loud 
cries. 6 

1. Bernier, 249. 

2. See infra section on Mints of this Chapter. 

•. Bernier, 248-252, Dargah Quli Qian, Muraaaal -Delhi, 
ed. & tr. Dr. Nurul Haq Ansar i, De lhl, 1982 , pp. 5*7-39 • 

4. Bernier, 248. 

5. Ibid. 


6. Dargah Quli Qian, 38. 
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He also admired the beautiful articles on sale 
especially glass-wares with their colourful appearance and 
varied sizes and types.^ 

Sven the hawkers ( ferjwalag) for whom he had esrery 
word of praise sold expensive commodities, the quality of 
which was not even found in the karkhanas (workshops) of 
nobles* 2 

There were shops selling oil and butter, along with 
grain and pulses. 3 

There was well-supplied fruit-market but the prices 
were generally high. A single melon, says Bernier, was sold 
at one crown and a half. 4 

5 

Mangoes were in abundance and hence cheap. 

Water-melons, too, were brought in large quantities 

6 

and sold nearly the whole year round. 

The confectioners’ shops were generally found to be 
in an unhygenic state, infested with flies and the sweet- 

1* Dargah Qull Khan, p.38. 

2. ibid. 

3. Bernier, 248-9. 

4. Ibid, 249. 

5. Ibid. 


6. Ibid, 250 
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meats did not suit Bernier’s taste* 1 He says tha^ bakers 
generally had defective evens which spoilt the taste of 
bread. 2 3 4 5 

Meat was sold in every corner of the city. Bernier 

complains that the cooked meat sold in the bazar was adulterated 

and comprised the meat of diseased camels, horses and 

oxen. He also complains that usually goats’ flesh was given 

3 

out by the shopkeepers as mutton. Even the goat’s flesh 

was of she-goat, which was hard and hence tasteless.* Meat 

was costly also. Bernier writes, *1 had been for years in 

the habit of living by stealth and artifice, and that the 

one hundred and fifty crowns, which he (master) gave me 

monthly would not otherwise keep me from starving, although 

in Prance I could for half a rupie eat every day as good 

5 

meat as the king". 

There was ample supply of fowls. Pigeons were also 
sold. 6 7 Partridges (smaller than the European ones), ducks 

7 

and hares were brought alive from the distance. 

1. Ibid. 

2. ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, 251. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid, 252. 
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Generally speaking, Bernier says that the markets 

were 111 supplied with food and contain "the refuse of the 

grandees". 1 2 3 4 Similarly, fish could not be easily 
2 

obtained . 

Bernier comments on the high cost of living 

at Delhi: “my pay is considerable, nor am I sparing of 

money/ yet does it often happen that I have not where 

3 

withal to satisfy the cravings of hunger". Dargah Quli 
Khan also gives an exaggerated account of a young noble 
whose mother gave him 2 lacs of rupees to make purchases 
in Chandni Chowk, but he was able to purchase only the 

4 

essential things. 


1. Ibid, 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 


4. Dargah Quli Khan, 


38-39. 
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3. Mints * 

Much has already been written on the mints of the 

Mugbal Empire and their organisation. 1 2 3 Mughal currency was 

of standard weight and never debased? moreover, it achieved 

2 

and maintained remarkable uniformity all over the Empire. 

The Mughal currency was "free" in the sense that 

3 

anyone could get metal minted into coin at charge. Values 
of the gold, silver and copper coins were thus affected by 
local variations in supply of the particular metals. The 
total charges taken for issuing a silver coin amounted to 

4 

about 5.6 per cent. 

To assess the number of active mints within the 
suba and variation in coin-output in different periods? 

I have prepared a list of the number of Coins from different 


1. S.H. Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics , 
Bombay, 1976? Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal 
India. 380-394? Aziza Ha s an , M in t s of the Mugfia I Empire , 
PIHC, Patiala Session, 1967? Tapan Raychaudhri and 
Irfan Habib, Cambridge Economic History of India. 

vol. I, Delhi. 198<L pp.$ 60— 370t M.P. Singh. Town. Market, 
Mint and Port in the Mughal Empire , 1556-1707, Delhi, 
1985, pp. 168-91. 

2. Hodivala, 131-32. 

3. ibid. 
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mint* of the suba preserved In the various catalogued 
collections. 1 The list is given decade-wise, from 1556 
to 1719 A.D, 

An examination of the list suggests that from the 
late years of Shahjahan's reign the Delhi mint began to 
coin gold as well, though previously this was rare, 
confined perhaps to periods when the court happened to be 
at Delhi, once the capital was fixed at Delhi under 
Shahjahan its mint surpassed Lahore and Agra in ultering 
gold. 

Under Akbar four mints issued silver coins within 
the limits of the suba. viz. Delhi, Hissar Firuza, Naraaul 
and Bairat. 2 The A j £n mentions only the Delhi mint as 


1. C ,J. Brown, Catalogue of coins in the State Muse um 
Lucknow, vol. xi. oxford. 1920? cl»R. singhai. Supplementary 
Catalogue of Mughal coins in the State Museum Luctanow, 
Lucknow, * 965 1 Nelson Wright. Catalogue o£ coins ln~"tne 
Indian Museum Calcutta, vol. Ill, oxford, 1908* 

Shamsuddln Ahmafl. A Supplement to Volume Third of the 
Catalogue of Coins""in the pidjan Museum Calcutta, Selhi, 
l9*9jR.B. Whitehead. Catalogue oir ffoihs in the pun lab 
Museum Lahore, vol. II. Oxford. 1914 1 Lane Pool. Coins of 
the~Muahal Emperors of Hindustan in the British Museum . 
London. le^2> v.p. kode. Catalogue of do ins in the 
Central Museum Nagpur, vol. I, Bombay, 1 9 69I 1 m.k. Husain, 
Cata log lie of Coins of the Mughal Emperors, Bombay, 1968 1 
A.K. Srivastava. <~oin Hoards o£ U.P . 1865-1979. Lucknow, 
1980 > Personal Collection or Dr~ Shireen Moosvi of the 
coins of the State Museum Lucknow. I am thankful to 

Dr. Moosvi who allowed me to use her persohal collection. 

2. Pargana N arnaul and Bairat weree earlier within Agra 
suba . They were incorporated in the Delhi suba, during 
sKaKjahan* s reign. 









issuing silver in 1595 within the limits of the Delhi 
suba . 1 2 This is perhaps a slip? Bairat issued a fairly 
good nuntoer of silver coins after 1595 and it continued to 
issue silver till 1616-24. Namaul was also an important 
silver mint under Akbar* under Jahangir and Shahjahan the 
importance of Namaul declined and we find no silver issues 
from Namaul during the period* under Aurangzeb it revived 
and after 1675 it uttered considerable silver, in the decade 
1 686-1 695* it seems to have surpassed the output of Agra. 
Bareilly and Saharanpur mints. 

Hissar Firuza issued silver coins only in the early 
years of Akba r ' s reign and its importance as a silver-mint 
declined by 1565. 

All the silver-mints of the guba were overshadowed 

by Delhi* A study of the coin-output of Delhi* Agra and 

Lahore mints shows that Agra and Lahore held a dominant 

2 

position over Delhi before 1665. But after 1665 the silver 
output of the Delhi mint exceeded that of the Agra and 
Lahore mints* Aziza Hasan says that even during the reign 
of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb when Shahj ahanabad became the 

1. Ain, I, 27. 

2. Exception being Lahore mint in 1696-1705 and Agra 
in 1706-1715. 


capital and thus the largest administrative centre "the 

relative contribution of the Delhi mint individually and 

of the whole suba are poor, being much less than Agra”* 1 2 

2 

But her own figures (also see the Table) show that while 
till 1656 this was the case, from 1656 onwards the 
situation altered radically. 

The coin-output of the Delhi suba shows that after 
the building of Shahjahanabad, the importance of Delhi as 
a guba and of Delhi city as a tcwn increased greatly. We 
find some new mints established such as Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
sirhind and Moradabad. This suggests that these towns 
emerged as important commercial centres. All these mints 
were situated on the important trade-routes* Namaul and 
Bairat on Delhi-Ahmedabad; Sirhind on Delhi-Lahore jp and 

Moradabad on Delhi-Patna route. 

- 1 - 

The Ain mentions nine mints where copper was 
struck viz. Delhi, Badaun, Hardwar, Hissar-Firuza, Sirhind, 

3 

Saharanpur ,Slnghana Udaipur, Raipur and Sambhal. No copper- 
coins of Hardwar, Raipur and Badaun mints appear to have 
survived, on the other hand, the Ain also does not mention 
the Barnaul mint which in fact issued a fairly large number of 
copper coins. 


1. Aziza Hasan, £IHC, 1967, p.330 

2. Ibid, 333-337. 
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The number of Copper mints sharply declined under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan. The copper issues of only three 
mints (Delhi, Narnaul and Bairat) appear in the catalogues. 
Even the coin output seems to have declined and we find 
that during Aurangzeb's reign, though the Delhi mint issued 
copper coins till the decade 1666-f75, the Bairat mint stopped 
doing so # and wo have no copper issue of that mint after 
1 64 6. Narnaul' s copper coin output declined sharply after 
1696-05 J# though it continued to issue copper coins till 
1682. After 1685 all the mints of the Delhi guba stopped 
coining copper. 

The sharp decline in the number of copper mints 
might have been due to the replacement of the dam as a 
fractional piece by the silver anna from Shahjahan* s reign 
onwards • 

But here we are faced with another puzzle. Since 
the dam was replaced by the silver anna , these should have 
been a rise in the number of silver mints. But, we find a 
decline in the number of silver mints as well. By Jahangir's 
reign Narnaul ceased to function and even the Bairat mint 
stopped striking silver. During Shahjahan* s reign it was 
only the Delhi mint which issued silver coins. Besides, 
we also do not find any relative spurt in the coin-output 
of Delhi silver-mint. 
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The subsequent increase in the number of silver 
mints under Aurangzeb indicates a reversal of this trend 
with a much larger silver output in the Delhi city as well 
as the Delhi suba . what cannot be adequately explained at 
the moment is thus the dip in silver minting in the Delhi 
suba during the first half of the 17th century. At best one 
can say that it may have been a regional phenomenon* since 
the Agra mint shows no i>uch decline. 
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Chapter 10 

CITY OF SHAHJAHANABAD 

Humayun was the first Mughal Emperor to make Delhi 
his capital. After his return from Gwalior he started the 
construction of his new capital "Din-panah" in the month of 
Muharram 940 AH/ July- August 1533. 1 2 3 4 5 

It is now difficult to trace the remains of "Dln- 

Panah". Khwandmlr says that the site was chosen adjacent 

to the river Yamuna at a distance of around 3 kurphs (about 

2 

7 miles) from the old city (Qutb-Delhi) . Abul Fa?l says 

that Humayun restored the fort of "Indrapat" and named it 
3 

"Dln-Panah". The plan was to build a seven-storied palace 
We do not know how far this was carried into effect. 
According to Khwandmlr, by Shawwal 940 AH/April-May 1534 , 

the walls, bastions, ramparts and the gates of the city of 

, 5 

•Dln-Panah' were nearly completed. Shihabuddin Ahmad 

1. Ghayas-uddln Muhammad Khwandmlr, Qanun-l-Humayuni. ed. 
Muhammad Hidayat Husain ‘Afullah, Calcutta, 1940, 
pp.84 -85. 

2. Ibid, 85. 

3. )&n, I, 514. 

4 . Khwandmlr, 84 . 

5. Ibid, 85-86. 
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Mtfemai' wrote a chronogram for the date of its construction, 
Shahr-l-Badshah-l-Dln-Panah, 'City of the King, protector 
of the Faith' yielding the year 940 AH/1533 - 34. 1 

Sher Shah is said to have built a new city at 
•Shergarh' within Delhi. f Abbas Khan Sarwanl says that on 
account of the distance of the old city from the river 

2 

Yamuna, a new city had to be built on the bank of Yamuna* 

r Abdullah, author of Ta r i kh- 1 -Da ud 1 writes that Sher Shah 

destroyed the city of ‘Alauddin I£haljl in 1540-41 and built 

another on the bank of Yamuna, between Flrozabad and 

Kilukhari, in the village of Indrapat, 2-3 kurohs (5-7 miles) 

3 

distant from the old one. 

These statements make it clear that Humayun' s ' Din- 
panah* and Sher Shah's 'Shergarh' were identical, though 

4 

this is not expressly stated. Carr Stephen indeed 
believed that "the gates of the fort were built by Humayun, 
and that the buildings inside the fort belong to the reign 

1 . £hwandmlr, 84 , 

2. ‘Abbas ghan sarwanl , Tarikh-I-Sher Shahi. Ethe-219, 

1.0.218, f . 109b. 

3. 'Abdullah, Tarlkh-i-Daudi . ed. shaikh Abdur Rashid, 

Aligarh, 1954, p.148. 

4. Abul Fa?l say that Humayun "restored the fort of 
Indrapat" and renamed it Din panah. ( A’in . I, 514) ; 

^Abdullah, in his Ta rlkh- i -Da ud i (148) also places 
Sher Shah's Shergarh in the village of Indrapat. 


m 


of Sher Shah Sur. 1 2 3 However, Sher Shah could not complete 

2 

the work because of his early death. Shergarh Is 
indisputably the Purina Qila. 

Inside the fort Sher Shah constructed a Jama* 

3 

Masjid. The mosque was built of stone inlaid with red 
gold and red lepiz-lazuli, which cost a great amount of 
money to the exchequer. 4 ‘Abdullah praises the great length, 
breadth and height of the fort and says that the fort was 
completed very quickly. 5 6 7 8 

Sher Shiah also started the construction of a small 

palace • Sher Mandal (Manzil?) within the fort which too 

6 

he could not complete. It is believed that Humayun used 

7 

' Sher Mandal' as his library. 

In the year 953 AH/1546-47 AD Islam Shah built the 

A 

fort of Salim-garh on the bank of the Yamuna. This still 

1. Carr Stephen, Archaeology and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi, Allahabad, i967, p.184. 

2. Ta rikh-l-Daud j . 149, "Abbas Khan, 110a. 

3. Tarikh-1-Pa\jdl . 14 9; ‘Abbas Xhan, 109b-110a. 

4. Abbas i$han, l09b~110a. 

5. Tarlkh-l-Daud £ . 149. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Carr Stephen, 194. 

8. Ahmad Yadgar, Tarikh-l-Shahl . ed. Hidayat Husain, 
Calcutta, 1939, p.z56, Khwaja Niamatullah, Tarikh-i- 
Khan Jahanl wa Makhzan-i- Afghani, ed. S.M. imamuddin _ 
Dacca, i960, voi. I, p.^70; Jah&nglr Tuzuk-l-Jahanqiri . 
ed. Syed Ahmad, Aligarh, 1864, p.65. 
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survives with its buildings ruined, but wall standing, 
immediately to the east of the Red Port. According to a 
later account, it cost four lacs of rupees and took five 
years to complete. However, Islam Shah could only complete 
the walls of the fort before his death in 1555. 1 2 3 4 5 Later, 
Akbar gave Salim-garh to Shaikh Murtaza Khan who had built 
a terrace of stone on the bank of the river. Below it, 

there was a square chaukandi which had been built by 

_ 2 
Humayun where he often sat with his close consellors. 

Jahangir built a bridge of five arches over a channel of 

the Yamuna facing the gate of Salimgarh in the 17th R.Y. 

(1031 ah/1621-22 ad) . ^ After that he renamed the fort 

4 

• Nurgarh ■ . 

During Akbar 's reign HajI Begum, wife of Humayun 
constructed a saral called ‘Arab saral in the year 968 AH/ 

5 

1560-61. Maham Anga also built a madarsa and a mosque 


1 . ‘Abdur Rahman Shah Nawaz Khan, Mii*a t-i-Af tabnuma . Abdus 
Salam Collection, 353/123, A.M. U., §67. 

2. Tuzuk , 65. 

3. Inscriptions on the eastern and western sides. Cf.MJLrza 
Sangeen Beg. Salr-ul-Manazil, Delhi, 1982 £>.11; syed 
Ahmad Khan, As'&r'-'us -Sanadic T/ Delhi, 1965, p.427. 

4. Asar-us-Sanadjd. 96. 

5. Carr Stephen, 198-9. The eastern gate of the saral 
was built by Miharban ‘Agba, a patron of Jahangir. 
Inscription Cf. Ibid, 
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in the year 969 AH/1561-62 AD. 1 2 3 4 5 Shihabuddln Ahmad Khan 

2 

assisted her in the work. The most important building 
erected during Akbar’^^reign in Delhi was of course, 
Humayun* s Tomb. Hajl Begum, wife of Humayun, laid the 
foundation and it was completed in 1569 at the cost of 

3 

15 lacs of rupees. 

Father Monserrate observed in 1581 that, "Delinum 

is note-worthy for its public-buildings, remarkable fort 

(built by Emamumus [Humayun]), its walls and a number of 

mosques; especially the one said to have been built by 

4 

King Peruzium (Firoz Sh&h Tughluq) . " 

Though Abul Fazl praises Delhi for its magnificent 
monuments he says that it was for "most part in ruins. 

5 

The cemeteries are, however, populous". This suggests 
that by the time of the compilation of the Ain Delhi was 
largely in ruins. 


1. Inscription Cf. Ibid, p,200. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Mix^at-i-Af tabnuwia . 385, Asar-us-Sanadid . 254. 

4. Monserrate, 97. 

5. A*in . I, 514. 



Pinch, writing in 1611 gives the following description 
of the city* "the city (Sher Shah’s Delhi) is 2 c. ( kos ) 
be tweens Gate and Gate, begirt with a strong wall, but much 
ruinate, as are many goodly houses: within and about this 
citie are the Tombes of twenty Potan Kings, all very faire 
and stately". 1 2 3 

According to an inscription the Birah-pula bridge 

was constructed in the 7th R. Y. of Jahangir 1021 ah/1612-13 
2 

AD. it spans a large nullah flowing into the Yamuna near 

3 

the southern gateway of Humayun's torrto. The bridge was on 
the main Agra-Delhi route; but its construction indicates 
some local traffic as well. 

A great accession in importance of Delhi occurred 
when Shahjahan decided to shift his capital from Agra. 
Muhammad Salih says that Delhi and Lahore were most suitable 
but, since, Lahore had never been the capital earlier, Delhi 
was chosen, especially because it was situated between 
Lahore and Agra. 4 

Shahjahan'-e decision to shift from Agra, says Salih, 
was due to the latter city 1 s narrow streets and broken 

1. William Pinch, Purchas, vol. IV, 48. 

2. Inscription Cf. Asar-us-Sanadld . 426, Carr Stephen, 

209-10. It was built 'toy Miharban Agha. 

3. Carr Stephen, 209-10. 

4. Salih, III, 26-27. 
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ground, as well as its great crowds, especially on festive 
occasions which collected there, 1 Bernier and Tavernier 
however, say that the excessive heat of Agra and the more 
temperate climate of Delhi led Shahjahan to shift his 
capital, 2 3 4 5 6 7 

After prolonged discussion a site along river 

3 

Yamuna near Nurpur (Salimgarh) was chosen , between the 

4 

hillocks known as Bhojla and Jugla. Astrologers chose 
an auspicions day for laying the foundation of the fort, 
which was done on 9th Muharram 1048 AH (23rd Urdlbihisht)/ 
23rd May 1638, on the night of Friday, five hours and 12 

5 

minutes (astronomical) • 

The construction took place under the supervision 
of Us tad Ahmad and Us tad Hamid, the chief architects 
Expert masons, carpenters and eiribrossers were summoned 

7 

from all over the country to work at the fort, 

1. Ibid, 27, 

2. Bernier 241, J.B. Tavernier, Travels in India , ed. 
William Crooke, London, 1925, 

3. Waris, 38; Salih, III, 27. 

4. w. Francklin, History of the Reign of Shah-Auluro. 
London, 1798, p.2o8. 

5. Waris, 38; Salih, III, 28. 

6. Carr Stephen (216) has wrongly given the name Hlra. 

7. Waris, 38; Salih, III, 28. 
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The charge of the entire work was entrusted to 

GJiairat Khan 1 2 , brother of ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firoz Jung, 

2 

v?ho was then, the governor of Delhi, He worked for four 
months when he was transferred to the governorship of 
Thatta, by which time the foundation of the fort had been 
laid. 3 4 5 6 


Ghairat Khan being succeeded by Ilahwardi Khan as 
4 

governor. He remained incharge of building construction 
for a little over the two years. During his tenure the 
wall of the fort on the side of the river Yamuna was raised 
upto 12 qaz .^ 

During this period Shahjahan used to come and 
supervise the work and sometimes suggested changes. Lahori 
says that in 16th R.Y. (14 Shawwal 1052 aH/S Jan. 1643 AD) 
Emperor visited the fort and gave orders to Mukarmat Khan 

g 

to make certain alterations. Shahjahan visited Delhi on 
4th Zal-ul Hijja 1056 AH/11 Jan. 1647 AD. By this time the 

1. Carr Stephen (216) wrongly mentions the name of the 
founder izzat J^han. 

2. Waris, 38; Salih, III, 29. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Waris. 40; Salih, III, 29. 

6. Lahori, II, 320. 
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fort was near its completion* and he made a few modifications. 
He also appointed *Aqil Khan and Yusuf Khan to speed up the 
work of construction, 1 

The construction of the fort was completed by 

24 Rabl-ul Awwal, 1058 AH/18 April, 1648 AD under Mukarmat 

2 

Khan, the then governor of Delhi, The Emperor entered the 
fort from the side of the river Yamuna, going to shah Mahal, 
on 8 April 1648 A.D. 3 

Shahjahan rewarded the two architects (Ahmad and 

Hamid) with grants of land near the Jama-Mas j id over which 

4 _ 

they could construct their have 1 is (houses). The kuchas 

5 

named after them still exist in old Delhi. 

The Red Port built by Shahjahan has four gates, 
two wickets and 21 bastions out of which s^ven were round 
and fourteen octagonal. As planned, it was 1000 qaz long, 

600 qaz broad and 25 qaz high. The total area covered was 
6,00,000 sq. qaz and the circumference 3,300 qaz . The wall 


1. Warig, 28. 

2. Waris, 40; Salih, III, 29-30. 

3. Salih, III, 58; Shailsb Muhammad Baqa, Mifat-ul-Alam, 
Abdus^Salam, 84/314, A.M.U. , f. 78a. 

Olwan-i-Mahand iz of Hafiz Lutfullah Mahandiz, Cf. 
Maheshwar Dayal. Rediscovering Delhi . Delhi, 1975, p.3. 

5. Rediscovering Delhi . 3. 
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and the towerfe of the fort were built of red -sand stone. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

The Ma’asir-ul-Umera says that the red-sandstone used here, 

2 

was brought from quarries at Fatehpur Sikri. The marble 

for the hauz (tank) was brought from the Makrana quarries 
3 

in Rajasthan. Manucci adds that the ruins of ancient 

4 

Delhi and Tughluqabad were explored for materials. 

The construction of the city wall was started in 
the 24th R.Y. The wall was built hurriedly of rubble within 
four months. But the very next year a sections of the wall 
fell down owing to heavy rains. In the 26th R.Y. again a 
fresh wall with stone and lime-mortar was constructed. 

It was 6,364 yards ( dlrh ) long and had 6 big and five 
small gates and seven towers. It cost four lakhs of rupees. 
Bernier says that, except on the side of the river the 
fort was "defended by a deep ditch faced with hewn stone, 
filled with water and stocked with fish".^ Manucci adds 
that barring the river side the city wall was one half of 

7 

brick and the rest of stone. 

1. Salih, III, 32. 

2. Ma’aslr-ul-Umara’ . Ill, 4 64. 

3. ?alih. III, 41, Cf. waris, 54 (marble brought from a 
distance of 100 kurohs ) . 

4. Manucci, vol. I, 183. 

5. Waris, 378. 

6. Bernier, 243. 

7. Manucci, I, 184. 
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The fort was not, perhaps, seriously meant as a 
great military work. Though Bernier is full of praise for 
the fort, he says that "considerable as these works may 
appear their real strength is by no means great, and in 
my opinion a battery of moderate force would soon level 
them with the ground" . 

The chief buildings of the fort were those of the 

Hayat Bakhsh garden with hammam . commonly known as Sawan- 

Bhadon pavillion; Imtiyaz Mahal along with sleeping chamber 

(Shah Mahal); the D iwan-i Khas-o-Am; the palaces of Jahanara 

Begum and other royal ladies and the Burl-i-maruf (shah 
2 

Burj). All these buildings were in one line* These 
buildings have been described by many modern authorities, 

3 

and the descriptions need not be repeated. 

The fort was surrounded on all sides by a large 

4 

flower garden. Towards the right and left sides of the 

5 

fort there were large houses of the Princes and ' Omarahg*. 

A few of them were said to have cost 1 to 20 lacs of 


1. Bernier, 24 3. 

2. Waris, 54. 

3. Carr Stephen, Archaeology and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi, Allahabad. 1967? H.C. franshawe. Delhi""- Past and 
Present . London, 1902; Gordon Sanderson, h shahjaVi&n • s 
fe'ort'. Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India . 
1911-12, pt. II, R. e. Frykenberg. Delhi Through the Ages . 
Delhi, 1986. 

4. Bernier, 243. 

5. §alih. III, 45; Bernier, 246-47. 
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1 

of rupees. The houses of the Hindus (Hindu officials or 

2 

merchants, presumably) were 6 to 7 stories high. Alongside 

3 

the big houses there were a large number of small houses. 

The most outstanding building outside the fort 

constructed during Shahjahan's reign was the Jama c Masjid. 

The construction of the Jama' Mas j id began in the year 

1060 AH/1650 AD under the supervision of Sa'dullah Khan and 

Fazil Khan. It took six years to complete and cost 10 lacs 
4 

of rupees. 

In 1650 two mosques were constructed by Shahjahan's 
wives: one was the Fatehpurl mosque built by Fatehpurl 

5 

Begum. There is a kara (street) near the mosque which 
was also laid out by her. 6 The other mosque was the 
Akbarabadi mosque (63 x I7ty2 qaz) constructed by Akbarabadi 
Begum in 1650. It has a big tank (12 x 12 qaz) which was 
filled by water from canals. It also has a hammam and a 

*7 

sara ? i (154 x 104 qaz) . It is said to have cost Rs. 1,50, 000 

1. ?alih. III, 45. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Salih, III, 52 j Mir%t-ul-Alam . 86a. 

5. §alih. III, 48. 

6. Sair-ul-Manazil , 42. 

7. ?alih. III, 48-49. 
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to the exchequer. 1 Sirhindi Begum, another wife of 

Shahjahan also constructed a mosque In front of the 

2 

Lahore gate of the city in 1650. 

To the north of the Chawri bazar Shahjahan constructed 
a hospital for travellers where drugs and medicines were 

3 

provided to them. Near the Delhi gate there was built the 
"Dali-wall" mosque, in the year 1064 AH/1 654-55 AD. 4 

Aurangzeb added the Pearl mosque in the Fort in 

1662-63. it took five years to build and cost Rs.l, 60,000. 5 

It was constructed under the supervision of *Aqil Khan. 

Aurangzeb also built barbicans in front of the Delhi and 

6 

Lahore gates of the Fort. 

Near the Kabul gate of the city there are the 

7 

mosque and tomb of Zeb-un-Nisa Begum built in 1702. Towards 
the Lahore gate there is a mosque built by Aurangabad! Begum, 

O 

wife of Aurangzeb, in 1703. Aurangzeb 's daughter Zinat-un- 

1. Salih, III, 49. 

2. Carr Stephen, 259. 

3. Salr-ul-oMfip^H i - 18-19. 

4. Ibid, 28. 

5. a Alamqirnama. 467-70. 

6. Carr Stephen, 237. 

7. Ma^slr. 462; Sajr-ul-Manazil . 33-34, 46-47. 


8. Asa r-us -Sana did . 299 
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Nisa Begum built a mosque and a mausoleum for herself n 
Ghata gate (in mod. Daryaganj) in 1122 AH/1710-11 AD. 1 

Among other important buildings erected during 

Aurangzeb's reign are* Khalll-ullah Jean's mas lid near 

Ajmer gate of the city, built in the year 1670-71 2 3 ; a 

mosque near the Turkman gate built by Salih Bahadur, son 

3 

of Husain in 1676-77 y the Qazi mosque, to the north of the 
Lahore gate of the fort built in the year 1679-80. 4 

There are two principal streets leading to the forty 
one leading from the Lahore gate and the other from the 
Akbarabadi gate (now Delhi gate) of the city. 5 The street 
towards the Lahore gate of the city is now known as Chandni 
Chowk. It was 40 gaz broad and 1520 qaz long. It had two 
squares, one at the distance of 480 gaz . measuring 80 x 80 
ga z ? the other was an octagonal square 100 x 100 qaz near 
Jahanara Begum's garden, built in the "Baghdadi" style. 6 

1. Inscription Cf. Carr Stephen, 263. Carr Stephen (261-63) 
has wrongly converted 1122 AH « 1700. It should be 1710-11. 

2. Sair-ul-Manazil , lg. 

3. Ibid, 25. 

4. ibid, 34, 179. 

5. Salih, III. 47— 48y Bernier. 243-46, Tavernier, 79. 

6. Salih, III, 47. 
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Another major street ran from the south gate of 
the fort in the direction of Agra (the street is now known 
as Faiz Bazar). It was 1050 gaz long and 30 qaz b road. 1 

Bernier writes that the streets "run in a straight 

line, nearly as far as the eye can reach, but the one 

leading to the Lahore gate is much longer. In regard to 

2 

houses, the two streets are exactly alike." 

In front of the Lahore gate of the Fort was the 

- 3 

Urdu Bazar , and, facing the Delhi gate of the Fort, Nawab 
Sa'dullah Khan's Chowk. 4 To the west of Sadullah Khan's 

Chowk was the Khas Bazar, and to the south of the Chowjc, 

- - 5 

the Kashmiri katrah . 

Bernier mentions five other streets which were not 
so well planned as the two major streets. 6 He speaks of 
"the numberless streets which cross each other, many have 
arcades i but having been built at different periods by 
individuals who paid no regard to symmetry, very few are 

1. Salih, III, 48. 

2. Beamier, 245. 

3. S a ir-ul-Manaz j 1 . 34, 39. 

4. ibid, 11-12. 

5. Ibid. 


6. Bernier, 246. 




so well built, so wide or so straight as those I have 
described". 1 2 3 4 

Francklin writing in late 18th century observed 
that, though, houses are good, streets are in general 

2 

narrow, "as is the case with all other cities of Asia". 

In order to supply water to the Fort and City of 
Shahjahanabad the Emperor decided to lay out a new canal, 
the Nahr-i-Faiz. or what the English came to call the 
Western Jumna Canal. The details of the course of this 
canal have been given in Chapter 2; here we are concerned 
with the way it supplied water to the new city. 

The canal entered the city near the Kabul Gate and 

* 3 

flowed straight to Begum Jahanara's garden and sarai . 

Thence it passes through, with little variations, to the 
later sites of Begum Samru's house and Nawab Safdar Jang’s 

4 

Palace. Here, it passed under a bridge known as "Kodla 
Pul". Thereafter the canal presumably flowed into the ditch 
of the Fort. Under the Shah Burj the water was apparently 
lifted from it into the Fort; there being two tanks at the 

1. Bernier, 246. 

2. Francklin, 206-7. 

3. Sa lr-ul-Manaz i 1 . 35, 44. 


4. Ibid, 43 
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BurJ. Thence the water was distributed through different 
channels inside the Port. * 

The Canal after entering the City near the Kabul 

Gate threw off a branch running through jahanara* s garden. 

2 

It supplied water to the tank of tie Fatehpuri mosque. 

The branch then turned and ran in an acqueduct down the middle 

of the Chandnl Chowk. The acqueduct apparently ran up to 

the Port, running past the Lahore Gate into the "Naqqar 
4 

khana” . Prom here the canal divided into channels running 
northwards to the royal gardens and southwards to the Delhi 

5 

Gate throwing off many small sub-channels. Manucci writes 
that in these water channels Shahjahan "ordered some 
beautiful fish to be thrown with gold rings in their heads, 

g 

each ring having one ruby and two seed-pearls" . 

The water of the canal circulated all through the 

7 

fort except towards the riverside. 

A branch again took off from the Chandnl Chowk 
acqueduct southwards, for Salih says that the Nahr-i-Faiz 

1 . Sa ir-ul-Manaz 1 1 , 1 0 . 

2. Salih, III, 48. 

3. Salr-ul-Manazi 1 , 35; Francklin, 207. 

4. Sa ir-ul-Manaz il, 9; Carr Stephen, 220. 

5. Carr Stephen, 220. 

6. Manucci, I, 184. 

7. Ibid, 185. 
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supplied water to the tank of the Akbarabadi mosque, from 
where the water flowed back into the canal. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Though there 
is no statement to this effect in the sources, this branch 
of the canal seems to have run down the 'Faiz Bazar* 
passing by the Delhi Gate of the city. Then turning east- 
ward, it flowed into the Yamuna in a channel whose traces 
survive . 

The construction of the Fort and the Canal involved 

2 

heavy expenditure to the imperial exchequer. Muhammad Waris 
- 4 

and Sadiq Khan say that 60 lacs of rupees were spent in 
the construction of the inner-buildings of the Fort. However 

_5 6 

Lahori , Muhammad Salih and an inscription on the northern 

- _ - 7' 

arch of the Diwan-i-Am state that the cost of the construc- 
tion of the Fort amounted to 50 lacs of rupees, barring the 
cost of the Jama r masjid. Waris gives us a detailed break-up 


1. Salih, III, 46, 49. 

2. shireen Moosvi, 'Expenditure on Buildings under 
Shahjahan - A Chapter of Imperial Finance History', 
PIHC , Amritsar Session, 1985, pp. 285-299. 

3. wari$, 54. 

4. Muhammad Sadiq ©van, Tawarlkh-i-Shahlahani . Br. Mus. 
Or. 174 Rieu i i/2 62a, 79lbu 

5. lahori II, 714. 

6. Salih, III, 32. 

7. Inscription Cf. Carr Stephen, 235. 
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1 

of the cost of the construction of each building: 

Rs . 

Iroerial Palaces 28,00,000 

Shah Mahal 14,00,000 

Imtiyaz Mahal 5,50,000 

(including sleeping 
cha rrbers and surrounding 
structures) 

Daulat Khana-i-Rhas-o-Am 2,50,000 

Hayat Bakhsh 

(including Hammam) 

Palace of Jahanara Begum and other 7,00,000 

royal ladies 

Bazars and Chowk within the Port 4,00,000 

for imperial karkhanas 

The Port along with the ditch (moat) 21,00,000 

60,00,000 

The above expenditure does not Include the expenditure 

on decoration. Nine lacs of rupees were spent on the decora- 

2 

tion of the ceiling of the Ghusalkhana done in gold, 

A shamlana (tent-hall) was erected in the Dlwan-l-khas . 

3 

and this cost 1 lac of rupees. It was brought from Ahmedabad. 

1. War is, 54. 

2. Salih, III, 35. 

3. Ibid, 56. 


6 , 00,000 

28 , 00,000 



Another Shamiana. also brought from Gujarat, in 1651 was 
erected in the Diwan-i-Khas . it cost Rs.80,000 to the 
exchequer. 1 2 3 4 5 

The city wall which was constructed later in the 

24th R.Y. cost Rs. 1,50, 000. Its 6 big and 5 small gates 

2 

cost a further 4 lacs of rupees. 

Barring the cost of construction of the Fort 

Shahj&han also gave money to the princes for the construction 

of their houses ( ha veils ) in the environs of the Fort. In 

1650-51 two lacs of rupees were given to Dara Shukoh for 

the construction of his house for which he had already 

3 

previously received two lacs of rupees. §alih says that 
the cost of building houses of the princes and Umar a 

4 

ranged from 1 to 2o lacs of rupees. 

Among the construction works carried outside the 

5 

Fort the Jama r Masjid alone cost Rs, 10 lac 3 . The Nahr-1- 
Bihisht was constructed at the cost of Rs. 2 lacs. 6 In the 
construction of Begum AkbarabadI mosque and sara’i along 

1. Waris, 159. 

2. Salih, III, 378. 

3. Ibid, 118. 

4. Ibid, 45. 

5. ibid, 52. 

6. ibid, 116. 



1 

with a tank Rs. 1,50,000 were spent* The construction 
of the idqah outside the Lahore gate of the city cost 
Rs. 50, 000. 1 2 * 4 5 6 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, again, much money 

was spent in the Fort. Aurangzeb constructed the Pearl 

mosque which cost, according to Muhammad Kazim, Rs. 1,60, 000 

3 

to the exchequer. 

The people of Delhi presented sharp contrasts. While 
there were Umara and mansabdars who resided in big houses 
and enjoyed all possible luxuries of life, the common people 
lived in houses of mud and thatched. roofs. Writing during 
Akbar* s reign Father Monserrate observed that "the common 

4 

people live in lowly huts and tiny cottages..." According 
to Thevenot, the ordinary houses were "but of earth and 
canes"/ Bernier says that along with different (big) 
houses there "is an immense number of small ones, built of 
mud and thatched with straw". ® He says, in a well-known 

1. Salih, III, 49. 

2, War is, 308. 

3 . ‘ Alamqjrnama , 4 69 . 

4. Monserrate, 219. 

5. Thevenot, 60. 

6. Bernier, 246. 
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sentence, that at Delhi there could be "no middle state". 

A man must either be of the highest rank or live miserably. 1 

He called Delhi a military encampment or a collection of 

2 

many villages". Thevenot also says that during Emperor's 

stay there was "an extra-ordinary croud in the streets", 

3 

otherwise it looks "to be a Desart". To consider Delhi 
a mere military camp was perhaps an exaggeration, though 
certainly Delhi' s importance derived very largely from its 
being the seat of the court after the construction of the 
Red Fort. 

Before it became Shahjahan's capital city, Delhi 

still had a sizable merchant class. Monserrate observed 

ths^t "Delinum is inhabited by substantial and wealthy 

4 

Brachmanae, and of course by a Mongol garrison." Bernier 

gives a vivid description of the merchants, and of their 

dwelling houses. Rich merchants lived mixed with the 

mansabdar. petty omarahs ( Umara ) . officers of justice etc. 

5 

in the streets. The ordinary merchants had their dwellings 
over their ware-houses, at the back of the arcades.^ 

1 .Bernier, 252 # 

2. ibid, 246. 

3 . Thevenot , 60 . 

4. Monserrate, 97. 

5. Bernier, 246. 

6. Ibid, 245. 
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Tavernier also writes about the houses of merchants 
near the Palace. He refers to the houses of private persons 
in the town who lived in large enclosures. 1 


1. Tavernier, 79. 



Chapter 1 1 


HIMALAYAN TERRITORIES OF THE SUBA 


1 . Kumaun 

under Akbar Kumaun formed a separate sarkar falling 
within suba Delhi. 1 It comprised practically the entire 
Himalayan portion of the present state of Uttar Pradesh. 

Though the Ain treats this region under the single division 

traditions 

of Kumaun, local /Suggest that by Akbar' s reign, both Kumaun 
and Garhwal had established their separate principalities. 
The Kumaun rajas had their capital at Almora and the Garhwal 
rajas at Dewalgarh (later in the early 17th century Srinagar 
was founded; and the capital was shifted there by Mahipatl 
Shah) . 2 


An analysis of the Ain's list of the Kumaun mabal 
(those which have been identified so far) suggests that 
they were mostly situated in the Terai. However, Phauri 
(Pauri) and Basantpur, which belonged to Garhwal, were 

3 

included in the sarkar . 

1. Ain . I, 521. 

2. Edwin T, Atkinson, Kumaun Hills . Delhi, 1974 (Reprint), 
p.539; H.G. Walton, British Garhwal , District Gazetteers 
of the United Provinces o£ Agra and Oudh , Aliahabadl, 
1910, p. 115-(> . 

3. phauri is given in the Ain's (I, 521) mabal list for 
sarkar Kumaun. Basantpur is not included in this list. 
However, Abul Fa?l ( Akbar-nama , in, 144) mentions that 
Basantpur belonged to sarkar Kumaun. 
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According to the Ain, the sarkar of Kumaun contained 

21 rcahala with a lama* of 4,04, 3 7, 700 dams . The zemindars ' 

retainers of idiese mahals comprised 3,000 cavalry and 

50^000 infantry, 1 2 3 4 By the time of Aurangzeb the Kumaun 

sarkar had been divided into two, the new sarkar being that 

2 

of Srinagar which represented the principality of Garhwal. 

The Kumaun sarkar now consisted of only six mahals listed in 
the Kaghazat-i-mutaf arrlqa , of which only Bhoksi, Chinki 
(Chhinki) and Sahajgar mahal were recorded in the Ain . The 
new maha Is are Faridnagar etc. Kashipur, Barbhad and Haveli 
Kumaun (Almora, presumably). The sarkar had a lama* of 

3 

1,69,20,000 dams , but its basil amounted to Rs. 89,719 only. 

Exaggerated reports of the wealth of the hill rulers 
seem to have circulated. Firishta says that the Raja of 
Kumaun possessed an army of 80,000 cavalry and infantry 
and commanded great repute at the court of the Emperors of 

4 _ 

Delhi, Jahangir also says that the Raja of Kumaun possessed 

1. Ain. I, 521. 

2. Kaqhazat-l-mutaf arrlga , 85a-86b. 

3. Ibid, 85a. 

4. Mulla Muhammad Qasim, Tarikh-i-Flrlshta . Nawal Kishore, 
Lucknow, p,4 20. 



large quantities of gold 


1 


In 1569-70 Husain Khan Tukariah, governor of Kant 

and Gola led an expedition into the territories of Kumaun 

Raja. Badauni says that Husain Khan inarched towards Kumaun 

with the intention of demolishing temples and breaking 

idols. Besides, he had also heard of the great wealth of 

the Raja. After some resistance the inhabitants (of the 

Terai, apparently) took refuge in the mountains. Husain Khan 

ravaged the entire low-lands as far as Wajrail which was a 

2 

part of the Rainka Raja' s territory. Suddenly, heavy rains 
fell and it became difficult for Husain Khan’s forces to 
procure food and fodder. Starvation befell the army. Though 
Husain Khan tried his best to encourage his men, the army 
could not be prevented from retreating. As it withdrew, the 
natives blocked the passes and threw stones and poisoned 
arrows. Badauni gives the chronogram of the disaster as 

3 

"bitter without taste" (1030-50 978 AH/1570-71 AD). 

After his return Husain jchan was again granted Kant 
and Gola in laglf . He led several expeditions to the 
outskirts of the Kumaun hills but he could never penetrate 
into the hills.* 

1. Tuzuk . 107. 

2. The title Rainka Raja was that of the Raja of Doti. 
Wajrail can be identified with either Jurail or 
Dipail, the cold weather residence of the Doti Raja 

on the Seti river, at the foot of the hills. Cf . Kumaun 
Hills . 544-45. ~ ““ 

3. Badauni, II, 125-26. 

4. Ibid, 126. 
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In 1575-76 Husain Khan once again invaded Kumaun. 

1 

The reason for his attack, again, was his plunder. Before 

entering the hills he plundered many towns (within Mughal 

territories), north cf the river Ganges. Then he attacked 

and plundered Basantpur, a town in Eastern Dun. During 

the skirmishes he received a severe musket-wound and was 

2 

compelled to retreat, again without any gain. In the 
meantime, complaints were lodged against him by Malik-ul 
Sharq Gujarati, the tax-collector ( karorl ) of Thanesar to 
the Emperor to the effect that he was in rebellion. This 
was perhaps, because he had not received any order or 
authorisation from the Emperor to attack Kumaun. Though 
sa'id Khan Mughal, a friend of Husain Khan, firmly denied 
Malik-ul-Sharq Gujarati's allegations, Akbar ordered Sayyid 
Hashim, son of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, to bring back Husain 

3 

Khan. The latter returned to Agra but he soon died of 

4 

wounds . 

Sultan Ibrahim of Aubahi, uncle-in-law of Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, later led an expedition into the foot-hills ( damani- 

1. AN, III, 144; Badauni, II, 219. 

2. Abul Fazl (AN, III, 144) blamed Husain Khan's defeat 
to his ill-conceived plan. 

3. Abul Fa^l (AN, III, 144) says that Sadiq ichan together 
with some o^the Sayyids of Barha and Amroha was send 
against him. 

4. AN, III, 143-144; Bada’uni, II, 219-20. 


CO 
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koh ) of Kumaun and seized control over it. We do not have 
any detailed information of this expedition. The Ain also 
doe» not mention him in its list of nobles. 

Though Rudra Chand (1565-97), Raja of Kumaun, used 
to send presents to the Emperor he never came to the court. 

In 1588, at the instigation of Mathura Das, f amil of Bareilly, 
Rudra Chand expressed his wish to pay respects to the Mughal 
Emperor persona lly . . But he demanded assurance of safety from 
Raja Todar Mai. Todar Mai sent his son, Kalyan Das, to 
reassure him. Accordingly on 18 Dec. 1588 Rudra Chand paid 
his respects to the Emperor. BadaunI also mentions this 
visit. He says that Rudra Chand came to Lahore from the 
"siwalik" hills. It was the first ever visit of any of the 
hill Rajas to Akbar' s court. He brought rarities including 
a yak and a musk-deer which, however, died en route because 
of excessive heat. 3 

Local tradition in Kumaun attributes much importance 
to Rudra Chand' s journey to the court. It is said that 
Akbar was so pleased with the conduct of the Kumaun Raja 

1. Tabaaat» II, 449. 

2. AN, III, 533. 

3. BadaunI, II, 365-66. Jahangir in his memoirs ( Tuzuk . 

106) also has a reference to Rudra Chand* s meeting with 
Akbar. He says, "Raja Rudra, who at the time of 
waiting upon the late king, sent a petition asking that 
the son of Raja Todar Mai might lead him to the Royal 
presence, and his request was acceeded to". 
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that he invited him to Lahore and ordered Rudra Chand to 
help imperial forces in the siege of Nagor (Nagarkot?) where 
the hill troops distinguished themselves. Akbar conferred 
on him a grant of ChaurasI Mai parqanas and excused Rudra 
Chand from personal attendance at the court for the rest of 
his life. Rudra Chand made Birbal, making him his purohit 
so that upto the close of the Chand rule, the descendants of 
Birbal used to visit Almora to collect the customary dues. 1 

It seems that after Akbar* s death, the Kumaun Rajas 

continued to maintain cordial relations with the Mughal 

court. In 1612 Jahangir writes that Lakshml Chand (1597- 

1621) petitioned Jahangir to ask that a son of I'timad- 

uddaula might accompany him to the court. His wish was 

granted and Shapur was sent to bring him to the court. The 

Raja presented gunt-horses, hawks, falcons, musk, skin of 

musk-deer, swords etc. Jahangir describes him as the 

2 

richest of the hill chiefs. He also says as 'i Akbar had 
given Rudra Chand 100 horses, he also gave Lakshml Chand 

3 

the same number of horses and an elephant. Besides, he 

1. Kumaun Hills . 546. 

2. Tuzuk . 106-7. 

3. Ibid, 111. Raja's name is wrongly printed as Tekchand 
in the printed Persian text. However, the manuscript 
reading is Lakhmi (Lakshml) Chand. (Asafiah, i/234, 

632 p.247). 
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presented him with a robe of honour and a jewelled sword. 

i 

His brothers also got robes of honour and horses. 

According to local tradition Jahangir visited the 
Terai for hunting during Lakshml Chand' s reign and stayed 
between Tanda and Pipal Hata where there is a Badshahi 

garden, which is considered to have been built during 

_ 2 

Jahangir's reign. But there is no record of this in 
Jahangir's own memoirs. 

During the reign of Shahjahan, Bahadur Chand, titled 
Baz Bahadur (1638-78), Raja of Kumaun visited the court and 
appealed to Shahjahan for help against "the Hindus of Katehr" 
who had earlier succeeded in occupying portions of the 
Terai. He was given audience (1654-55) and asked to join 
imperial forces engaged in the Dun which was under Garhwal.^ 
He was given a farman and a jewelled robe of honour, 4 The 
Raja so distinguished himself in the expedition against 
Garhwal that on his return to Delhi, he was honoured with 
the title of 'Bahadur* and the right of naqqara to be beaten 
before him. The emperor also appointed Rustam Khan to aid 

1. Ibid, 111. 

2. Badri Datt pandey, Kumaun ka Itihas . Almora, 1937, 
p.275. 

3. Kumaun Hills . 561-62. 

4. Waris, 3o2 f Salih, HI, 207. 
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the Raja in recovering the Terai f rom the Kateharias. 1 

Muhammad Salih says that in 1655-56 Bahadur Chand sent 

2 elephants and some horses through Khali lullah Khan as 

peshkish to the Emperor. The Emperor bestowed upon him a 

2 

robe of honour and other presents. A Kumaun document 
of 1656 tells us that Baz Bahadur paid a second visit 
to the court. He presented 1001 muhrs . Ra.3000 along with 
other specialities of the hill -swords, elephants, horses 
etc. to the Emperor. He also presented 101 muhrs each to 
Begum (Jahanara) and Dara Shukoh. Further, he presented 
Rs.lOOO as nazr to Dara Shukoh. In all, his presents to 
the Emperor were worth Rs.40,427 in cash and kind and those 

_ _ _ _ 3 

to Jahanara and Dara Shukoh Rs.8,512. 


Bahadur Chand later also helped the Mughals in 

4 

forcing the ruler of Srinagar to surrender Sulaiman Shukoh. 


1 . Kumaun Hills , 5 62 . 

2. Saliti, III, 220. 

3. Cf. Rahul sankrityayan, Kumaun . Varanasi, Samvat, 

2 015,pp. 86-88. 

4. Rahul Sankrityayan, Himalaya parlchay (1) Garhwal, 
Allahabad, p.144-5. feadri Datt pandey ( Kumaun ka Itlhas , 
284-85) says that at first Sulaiman Shukoh sought 
shelter in Kumaun and was welcomed by the Raja. But as 
the Raja saw the risks that involved, he sent him to the 
Raja of Srinagar (Garhwal) along with nazrana and money. 
Aurangzeb in the meantime sent a force and threatened 
the Raja that if he would not return the prince, the 
Terai would be taken away and the imperial forces would 
desolate Kumaun. However, later, one of the Mughal 
nobles confirmed that the Raja was innocent in the matter. 
Baz Bahadur sent Kunwar parwat Singh and pandit Vishwarup 
Pandey to Delhi to clear his position. The emperor was 
pleased over his conduct and presented him a fartaan and 

a robe of honour. 



In 1662 Bahadur Chand sent a number of hill birds 

as peshkg^h to the Emperor. 1 The emperor bestowed upon him 

2 

a jewel studded handle of a sword and a robe of honour. 

In 1664-65, again, the Emperor conferred a robe of honour 

3 

on Bahadur Chand. 

The Akhbarat report that in 1665 Asalat Khan, along 

with Husain ‘All supplied with 1000 rockets was deputed on 

„ 4 

an expedition to Kumaun. One lakh of rupees from the 

5 

Chandpur pargana was granted to him for expenses. Asalat 
Khan also requested that Sayyid Farid Rustam Khan be deputed 
along with him as he knew the region well. His request was 
complied with. IlahwardI Khan, Kesar Singh, son of Rao Karan 

7 

were also sent along with these forces. 

The next report on Kumaun occurs in the Akhbarat of 
1666. We are told that IlahwardI &han had reported to J^afar 
Khan that the Raja of Kumaim had sent a letter expressing 

1 . Akhbarat . 20 Zal-ul-Hij ja, 4 R.Y./6 Aug. 1662. 

2. ‘ Alamqimama . 5 95 , 765. 

3. Ibid, 861. 

4. Akhbarat. i_2 Jumadl-ul-Awwal, 8 R.Y./9-10 Nov. 1665. 

5. Ibid, 2 Jumadl-ul-Awwal, 8 R.Y./lO Nov. 1665. 

6. Ibid, 28 Jumadl-ul-Awwal, 8 R.Y./ 6 Dec. 1665. 

7. Ibid, 1 Jumadl-ul-Sani, 8 R.Y./9 Dec, 1665. 



The Raja protested as to 


his allegiance to the Emperor, 1 

why then his country was being ravaged. It had been falsely 

alleged by the Raja of Srinagar that he had large treasure - 

hoards. Besides, he added, that if he (the Raja of Kumaun) 

ever marched to Srinagar without the permission of the 

2 

Emperor he was ready to pay fine. 

Ilahwardi Khan also sought a subsidy of one lakh of 

rupees and the services of two hundred stone-cutters for 

the expedition. The amount was to be converted into in*am 

3 

at Ilahwardi Khan's success. His request was accepted. 

In the same year Murid Khan was appointed fauldar 
of Paman-i-koh of Kuniaun with an enhancement of 500/500 

4 

(his total mansab now, 1000/500) • 

"Being desirous of standing well with the Delhi court, 
in 1672 Biz Bahadur imposed poll-tax ( 1 iz 1 ya ) , the income of 

5 

which was regularly remitted to the Emperor. But this 
seems to be incorrect since Aurangzeb imposed the 1 iz jya 

1. Ibid, 4 3ai-ul-Qadah, 9 R.Y./8 May, 1666. 

2. Ibid, 4 Zai-ul-Qadah, 9 R.Y./8 May, 1666. 

3. Ibid, 2 Zal-ul-Hij ja, 9 R.Y./5 June, 1666. 

4 . ‘ Alamqirnama . 98l • 

5. Kumaun Hills . 566. 
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only in 1679 and Baz Bahadur was by then dead. 

In 1673-74 the Kumaun Raja was again alarmed over 
the imperial army's contemplated expedition. The fear was 
removed by the intervention of Murtaza Khan. Raja Bahadur 
Chand requested Hamid Khan to accompany his son to the 
court to pay his respects. He presented 1000 muhrs and 3000 
rupees in cash and got a robe of honour. 1 2 3 4 5 

In 1694 and again in 1696 Udyot Chand (1678-98) 

2 

sent some birds and animals to the imperial court. In 1700 

3 

Aurangzeb conferred a robe of honour upon him. 

In 1701 after Udyot Chand 's death hia son Giyan 

Chand (1698-1708) sent 100 muhrs . four handles of Khanda . 

25 baz and falcons of the hills. He requested Aurangzeb to 

confer the tika on him. Aurangzeb duly conferred the 

4 

tika . signifying his recognition as a rala . 

In 1703 and again in 1704 Giyan Chand sent white 

falcons to the emperor as peshkash through Tarbiyat (Chan 

- 5 

and got robes of honour and a f arman- 1-cra laml . 

1. Ma^aslr . 128. 

2. Akhbarat. 2o Stfaban, 37 R.Y./16 April 1694; 6 Shawwal, 

40 R.Y./9 May, 1696. 

3. Ibid, 24 Shawwal, 44 R.Y./14 April, 1700. 

4. Ibid, 8 ?ai-ul-Qadah, 45 R.Y./16 April, 1701. 

5. Ibid, 2£ & 26 Mubarram, 47 R.Y./8 & 11 June, 1703; 

10 Safar, 48 R.Y./14 June 1704; 3 Rabl-ul-sani, 48 R.Y./ 
5 Aug. 1704. 
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In 1705 Giyan Chand reported through Tarbiyat Khan 
Bahadur mir-atish that he had captured the fort of Lodhan 
from Fateh Singh, the rebellious Raja of Srinagar. 

Tarbiyat jfchan also reported that Giyan Chand, himself, 
had written a letter in this regard to the Emperor soliciting 
the grant of the parqana of Kelagarh and an elephant as 
ln r am for his success over Fateh Singh. His request was 
granted. The Emperor also ordered that details be reported 
to him.* 


2 . Srinagar 

It is difficult to establish when Srinagar was 

brought to accept the suzerainty of the Mughal Emperor. The 

^ln does not mention Srinagar. - u .i- ~t:.: r Vv icx' 

2 

The town is first mentioned in the Tuzuk . 

According to local tradition Mahipati Shah, who was a 

contemporary of Lakshmi Chand (1597-1621), shifted his 

3 

capital from Dewalgarh to Srinagar. This suggests that 
the town was probably founded in the early years of Jahangir* 


1. Ibid, 8 Shawwal, 49 R.Y./3 Jan. 1705. 

2. Tuzuk , 328. prof. Irfan Habib ( An Atlas of the Mughal 
Empire, Delhi, 1982, p.27) says that Srinagar is first 
mentioned by Antonio de Andrade who visited Srinagar 

in 1624. However, the Tuzuk* s reference of the Raja of 
Srinagar, Shyam Singh is of an earlier date (1621). 

3. Walton, 115-16. 



reign. By Aurangzeb's reign Srinagar came to form a separate 
sarkar in the sub a . It consisted of 6 mahals (Havel! Srinagar, 
Chandi, Kothal, Koli etc.) with a lama* of 81 lakh dams ? the 
hasil amounted to Rs . 60, 000. * 

Our information about Mughal relations with the 

principality begins from Akbar' s reign when in 1575-76 

Husain Khan Tukariah invaded Basantpur (Dun) . However, he 

2 

had to retreat without any gain. According to local tradition 
the ruler owed allegiance to the Mughal Emperor (Akbar) but 

3 

paid no tribute. 

Under Jahangir, it seems that the Mughals had cordial 
relations with the Raja of Srinagar, Shyam Singh. In 1621 

4 

Jahangir presented a horse and an elephant to shyam Singh. 

In 1624 and in 1631 Portuguese missionaries Father 
Antonio de Andrade and Francisco de Azevedo, travelled to 
Tibet by the same route, i.e. via Hardwar, Srinagar, 

5 

Badrinath/Joshimath and the Mana Pass. Father Andrade had 

1 . Kaqfrazat-i-Mutafarrlqa , 8 6b . 

Ill, 143-44? Bada’unI, II, 219-20. A detail account 
Qusain Khan's attack is given in the earlier part, 
while dealing Mughal Kumaun relations. 

3. Walton, 116-17. 

4. Tuzuk, 328. 



5. C. Wessels, S.J., Early Jesuit Travellers in Central 
Asia. 1603-1721, Hague, 1924, pp.43-63, 95-110. 



complaints over the hostile behaviour of the Raja of 
Srinagar. The father had to "undergo a severe cross- 
examination as to whence he came and what was his subject". 1 

During the reign of Shahjahan in 1634-35, the ruler 

of Srinagar (who must have been Mahipati Shah 1625-46) is 

said to have revolted. Najabat Khan, fauldar of Daman- 1-koh 

Punjab requested Shahjahan to entrust him with the task of 

suppressing the revolt. He demanded 2000 sawar for his 

help. Shahjahan sent him the required contingent. At first, 

he captured the fort of Shergarh. Then he marched to 

Kalpi (Kalsi). At this time the ruler of Sirmur along with 

his contingent also joined him. After some resistance they 

captured the fort. Then he captured the fort of santur 

which he gave over to Jagtu, zemindar of Lakhanpur. He 

crossed the Ganga from Hardwar and left Gujar Gwaliari and 

Udal Singh Rathor to look after supplies. He himself 

marched to Katl Talav. The chief of Srinagar raised a 
2 

numerous force "like ants and locusts” attacking Najabat 
Khan with arrows and musket shots. After much effort 
Najabat Khan succeeded in capturing a large nuiriber of the 
enemy. Here Gujar Gwaliari also joined him and they 

1. Wessels, 49. 

2. Amin Qazwlni ( Badshahnama or. 173, f.346b) says that 
it was 40,000 ( infantry) . 



reached a point only 3 kurohs from Srinagar. At last, the 


Srinagar ruler agreed to pay without delay Rs.10 lakhs to 

the Mughal exchequer and one lakh to Najabat Khan. 1 2 Najabat 

Khan waited for one and half months for the indemnity, but 

Srinagar ruler sent not more than one lakh of rupees. 

Najabat Idian' s decision to wait for such a long time proved 

shortsighted and led to a total disaster for the imperial 

forces. His army was stationed at a place so deep in the 

mountains that it was very difficult to maintain supplies. 

At last he had only one month's stores left. To add to this, 

the rainy season was very near. Seeing no way out Najabat 

Khan sent Gujar Gwaliarl along with 200 sawar to bring food 

from Nagina. But hardly had he marched 5-6 kurohs, when 

the enemy came in strength to attack him. Gujar Gwaliarl 

died fighting, but Najabat Khan could not get even the news 

of this disaster. In the meantime, another contingent of 

the Srinagar forces surrounded Najabat Khan's army and 

blocked all passes. In the ensuing struggle most of 

Najabat Khan's force perished and Najabat Khan and a few 

2 

other nobles could barely escape with their lives. 

When the Emperor was informed of this disaster, he 
took away the mansab and laqir of Najabat Khan and Mirza 

1. S&diq Khan (35a) mentions the sura 2 lakhs for Najabat 
Khan. 

2. Lahorl, Hi, 90-92,309, Qazwini, 34 6a-348a, £adiq Khan, 
34b-35a. 




Khan, son of Shah Nawaz Khan was appointed fauldar of the 
Daman- i-koh Kangra in his place . 1 2 

In 1654-55 the Mughal forces again raided the 

territory of Srinagar. khalilullah £han, along with 8,000- 

10,000 soldiers was appointed to lead the expedition. The 

ruler of Sirimir, Subhag prakash (1654-1664) and some other 

local chiefs of Dun also joined the imperial forces. During 

the expedition, Khalilullah Khan established fortified camps 

at Kelagarh (140x120 yards), Bahadurpur (220x150 yards), 

Basantpur (130x120 yards) and Saha j pur (1000 yards in 

circumference and 15 yards high) and stationed there Sher 

Khwaja, Baha Nohani, Sayyid Biloch and Muhammad Husain 

respectively. At Bahadurpur a great number of cattle fell 

into the hands of the invading troops. Khalilullah Khan 

sent up artillery to capture chandi. Here, he was joined 

2 

by the Raja of Kumaun Bahadur Chand. 

Since the rainy season was near and Khalilullah Khan 
had taken possession of the Dun, the Emperor ordered that 
he should not go further and return to the court, khalil- 
ullah Khan handed over the Dun to Chaturbhuj Chauhan. The 
latter was also granted a 12 monthly watan-laqir worth 


1. Lahori, Iii, 92, Qazwlnl, 348a, ?adiq Khan, 35a. 

2. Waris, 300-2, Salih, m, 205-7. 



60 lakhs dam s(l .5 lakhs of Rs.) • His mansab was increased 
to 1500/1000 by an enhancement of 400 sawar . Since the 
peasants in parqana Dun resisted paying revenue, 500 sawar 
and 1000 musketeers were attached to Chaturbhuj. The cost 
of maintenance of these troops, which amounted to Rs.10,000 
a month, was to be met by the imperial exchequer in cash. 

The fort of Santur was also handed over to Chaturbhuj • 
Chandi was put in the charge of Nagardas, tax-collector 
( karori) of Hardwar. 1 2 3 

Salih records that in 1656 i.e, a year after Khalil- 

ullah Khan's expedition, Shahjahan conferred a robe of 

honour, a decorated urbasi, a jewelled sword, silver weapons 

with minakari, an ‘Iraqi horse with silver stirrup and an 

elephant on Maidini Rai (1654-1664), son of the ruler of 
2 

Srinagar , Apparently, with the occupation of the Dun, 
the Srinagar ruler's allegiance could now be accepted, 

3 

In 1656 Himmat Khan was assigned the jaglr of Dun, 

Srinagar, did not, however, long remain loyal to 
the Mughals. During the war of succession, prithvl Shah 
(1646-76) gave asylum to Dara Shukoh's son Sulaiman Shukoh, 

1. Waris, 302, Salih, III, 207, 216. 

2. Salih, III, 232. 

3. Ibid, 244-5. 



The prince fled into the hills when pursued by Shaista Khan, 
Lodi Khan and Fidal Khan Koka.* Khafi Khan nays that the 

ruler of Srinagar seized all the money and jewels that 

- 2 
Sulaiman had brought and kept him prisoner. Basing himself 

on local sources, Rahul Sankrityayan says that when Sulaiman 

arrived prithvi shah made him welcome, since Aurangzeb' s 

success was still undecided, prithvi Shah even married one 

of his daughters to Sulaiman Shukdh. Fidal Khan from Hardwar 

and Qasim Khan from Nagina pursued Sulaiman Shukoh, but 

4 

failed to bring him back, Sankrityayan adds that prithvi 
Shah's son Maidini Shah did not like to incur Aurangzeb' s 
displeasure by keeping Sulaiman Shukoh, and that one of 
Prithvi Shah's ministers even tried to poison the fugitive 
prince, but somehow the news was leaked and the scheming 

5 

minister was executed. 

In the 2 R.Y. (1658-59) Aurangzeb sent a farman to 
Prithvi Shah demanding the surrender of Sulaiman Shukoh. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Raja Raj Rup and Radandaz Khan were appointed to persuade 

_ 7 

Prithvi Shah to give up the fugitive prince. In the meantime, 

1. Khafi Khan, II, 41. 

2. ibid, 42. 

3. Himalaya parichay (1), 144. 

4. Ibid; Akhbarat , 14 Shawwal, 3 R.Y./23 June, 1660. 

5. Himalaya parichay (1), 144. 

6. Abul Fazl Mafmurl, or. 174, f. 111a. 

7. ‘ Alamclrnama . 421, 441, 479. Ma’aslr , 26. 



as a token of submission, Prithvi Shah sent tanqan horses 
and hunting animals of the hills to the Emperor as 
p eshkash . Aurangzeb, along with Rkdandaz Khan, also sent 
a robe of honour, a female elephant, a Jewelled handle of 
1 amdhar for prithvi Shah. 1 

Raja Raj Rup requested Aurangzeb for 2,50,000 maunds 
of grain for the Srinagar expedition. His demand was 

acceded to and Qasim Khan was directed to send the required 

2 

supplies. 

The expeditionary forces entered Srinagar territory 
from three points: from the west under Raja of Sirmur; from 
the Dun, the imperial troops; and from the north-east, the 
Raja of Kumaun. The imperial forces captured the Dun and 
Bhabar. 3 

SaqI Mustald Khan and KhafI Khan say that this time 
Prithvi Shah wrote a letter to Raja Jai Singh seeking pardon. 
At the Raja’s request Jai Singh sent his son Ram Singh to 
bring Sulaiman Shukoh. Sulaiman Shukdh was thus brought to 


1 . ‘ Alamqirnama . 441. 

2, Akhbarat. 14 Shawwal, 3 R, Y./23 June, 1660. 


3. Himalaya Parlchay (1), p.144-45. KhafI Khan (II# 123) 
says' that Aurangzeb had sent Tarbiyat Khan with the 
expedition. Capture of Dun at this time seems fabulous 
since it was already conquered by the Imperial forces. 
See supra. 
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the court on 6 Jan. 


1 661 , 1 2 3 


Atirangzeb took a lenient view of Prithvi Shah’s 

conduct. MaidinI Shah, who accompanied Sulaiman Shukoh to 

the court, was granted the mangab of 2000/1000, along with 

gifts of Rs.5,000 in cash, an elephant, 10 horses and a 

robe of honour. For prithvi Shah, the Emperor sent a robe 

2 

of honour, an elephant and other gifts. 

There is also a cultural side to Sulaiman Shukoh* s 
flight to Srinagar. He had been accompanied by the painter 
Sham Das (son of BanarasI Das) and his son Har Das. After 
Sulaiman Shukoh 's imprisonment Sham Das remained at Srinagar, 
After his death, his family continued his profession till 
the early 19th century, when the profession was finally 

3 

abandoned. 


1. Maas lr , 33; &iafl Khan (II, 123) gives the date 12 Jan. 

1 66i , Sankrityayan ( Himalaya Parichay (1), p.145) ways 
that Jai Singh sent his son to conciliate prithvi Shah. 
The raja welcomed Ram Singh but did not agree to return 
Sulaiman Shukoh. In the meantime, Sulaiman Shukoh, 
realising that MaidinI Shah and R&m Singh were searching 
for him, tried to flee towards Tibet. Since he had no 
knowledge of the hills he deviated from the correct 
track. Finally, a milk-man caught him and handed him 
over to Ram Singh. 

2. Alarog Iraaroa . 618, 625, 757, Khafl Ktian, n, 123, 

3. Himalaya parichay (1), 133-34 (fn.) 
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In 1665 - 66 Prem Singh (“>) 1 2 , ruler of Srinagar sent 

his son to the Mughal court along with objects of gold, 

hi 11 -horses and hunting animals. He was granted a robe of 

honour, jewelled jamdhar , sarpech . urbasi and pahunchi . 

2 

He also got a mansab of 1500 sawar . 

In 1668 Fateh Singh (?), ruler of Srinagar, sent 
falcons and horses as peshkftsh through his servant Kunwar 
Das. 3 4 5 

In 1 686_87, Raja Mat Prakash of Sirmur (1684-1704) 
complained that the Raja of Srinagar had seized some of 
his territories. Aurangzeb despatched some forces to the 
aid of the Raja. As a consequence, the Raja of Srinagar was 

compelled to surrender the fort of Bairat and Kalsi to Raja 

4 

Mat Prakash. 

As already mentioned, the Akhbarat in 1705 contain 
a report that the Raja of Kumaun had captured the fort of 
Lodhan from Fateh Singh (1699-1749), the rebellions ruler 

5 

of Srinagar. Apparently, once again the ruler of Garhwal 

1. By this time Prithvi Shah (164 6-76) was the Raja of 
Srinagar and his son was named Maidinl Shah (1676-99). 

2. f Alamqimama , 872, 881. 

3. Akhbarat . 20 Ramzan, 10 R.Y./16 March, 1667. The name 
is_ wrongly given' Fateh Singh. At this time prithvi 
Shah (1646-76) was the ruler of Srinagar. Fateh Singh 
had succeeded his father Maidinl Shah (1676-99) only 
in 1699. 

4. Sirmur State Gazetteer. Lahore, 1907, part *A’ , p.14. 

5. Akhbarat , 8 Shawwal, 49 R. Y./3 Jan. 1705. 



was under pressure from the Mughais, who could use to good 
advantage the hostile relations subsisting between Kumaun 
and Garhwal. 

3. Sirmur : 

Although Sirmur was probably outside the suba of 
Delhi 1 , its ruler seems to have held jagirs (Sadhaura, Doon 
valley, etc.) in the Delhi suba from time to time, and was 
involved in perpetual disputes with Srinagar, It may, there- 
fore, be relevant to survey Sirmur’ s relations with the 
Mughal authorities in a separate section. 

The sirmur rulers regularly used to supply ice to 
the Emperor, For this the ruler used to by popularly called 
"Barf I Raja", Lahori, Waris, Salih and Manucci, all, 
mention boat-loads of ice coming down by the Yamuna to 
Delhi. 2 

In 1634-35 Raja of Sirmur Mandhata Prakash (1630-64) 
assisted the Mughal forces against Srinagar, During this 
expedition Najabat Khan handed over the fort of Kalsi to 

1, Kaqhazat-i-mutafarrjqa (80a) puts Sirmur into Lahore 
suba (Do3b Sind Saqar) . 

2. Lahori, lii, 90; Waris, 300, $alih, III, 205, Manucci, 

II, 438. The porters ( hammals ) carried the ice (for 
around 16 kurohs at their back) which was sent to the 
capital via boats from Daryapur (near Khizrabad) and 
Dharmras. 
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Mandhata* 1 At the Rlja's request Najibat Khan also sent 

a contingent to occupy the fort of Bairat which had been 

within Sirmur Raja's principality but had been seized by 

the Raja of Srinagar. With Mughal help Mandhata took 

2 

possession of the fort. 

In May, 1655 when the Mughal forces marched against 
Srinagar, the ruler of Sirmur, Subhag Prakash (1654-1664) 
also joined the imperial forces. Shahjahan granted him the 
title of "Raja Subhag prakash". 3 

In the same year, in December, Subhag Prakash paid 
his respects to the Emperor and presented nine horses and 

4 

some birds. in reward, for his services in the Srinagar 

5 

expedition he obtained Kotaha in grant. 

After Aurangzeb's accession Subhag prakash came to 
the court to pay his respects. Aurangzeb gave him a robe of 
honour and other presents. 6 Aurangzeb, even before his 

1. :Lahori, Hi, 90-91 1 Qazwlni, 346a. 

2. Lahori, Hi, 91 ; Qazwlni, 34 6b. 

3. Waris, 300; Salih, III, 205. 

4. Salih, in, 214. 

5. Aurangzeb's farman. 22 jumadI-ul-Awwal/1065 AH/17 April, 
1656. Cf. sirmur State Gazetteers, part 'A', 13. 

6. ‘ Alamqiraama > 220, 221, 231 . 
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accession had sent him a rescript as a prince in 1657-58 
to notify his resumption of power". 1 

As the war of succession was in progress, in 

1 658-59, Aurangzeb, by a farman directed the Raja to intercept 

and prevent all correspondences between Sulaiman Shukdh and 

Dara and to assist Raja Raj Rup (uncle of Jaswant Singh of 

2 

Jodhpur) against Srinagar, Aurangzeb also sent a lamdhar 
and a robe of honour for Subhag prakash through Pfadandaz 
Khan. 3 

In 1660-61 Aurangzeb conferred Kalakhar (Kolagadh, 

4 

near Dehradun) on the Raja of Sirmur. In 1662-63 Subhag 

prakash visited the court. The Emperor bestowed upon him 

a robe of honour, a jewelled urbasl. a lamdhar and a horse 

5 _ 

decorated with gold. Next year Subhag Prakash again came 
to the court and presented some hunting birds and received 
a robe of honour. ® 

1. Cf. Sirmur state Gazetteers . Part A, 13. 

2. Ibid. 

3. ( Alamqlrnama. 441, 564. 

4. Cf. Sirmur State Gazetteers . Part A, 14. 

5. ‘Alamairnama. 765. 


6. Ibid, 849 
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On 20 July, 1668 Aurangzeb confirmed the succession 
of Raja Budh Prakash.* 

Certain letters of Jahanara Begum written to the 

Raja of Sirmur have been preserved. These letters date 

from 13 to 23 R. Y. of Aurangzeb (1670-80 AD) j and from these 

a few sidelights can be gained on relations between Sirmur 

2 

and the Mughal authorities. 


In 1670 the Raja of Sirmur sent a few animals and 

- - - 3 

a basket of pomegranates to Jahanara Begum. 

In 1671 myrobalans, a goldf inch and musk were sent 

by the Raja to Jahanara Begum. Jahanara Begum expressed her 

desire for another specimen of the goldfinch. A robe of 

4 

honour was presented to the Raja. 

In 1674 Aurangzeb ordered the supply of sal (worth 
Rs.8j000) for imperial use from the Kalakhar forests over 


1. Cf. Sirmur state Gazetteers . Part A, 14. 

2. Jahanara 1 s Letters, Cf. Ruqtjat-l-Alamglri, 315-17. These 
letters contain regnal years only. Since' these letters 
are addressed to Raja Budh prakash of Sirmur (who reigned 
from 1664-1684) suggests that the letters belong to 
Aurangzeb' s reign. It is very interesting that Jahanara 
Begum (d. 1681 . Mafesir . 213), who held a special position 
under Shahjahan continued to enjoy great influence in 
•Mughal court Politics' during Aurangzeb' s reign as well. 
After her death Aurangzeb ordered that her posthumous 
title should be Sahlbat-uz-zamani . 

3. Jahanara's Letters, 16 Jumadl-ul-Sanl, 13 R.Y./31 Oct. 
1670. 

4. Ibid, 11 Shawwal, 14 R.Y./21 Feb., 1671. 



which no duty would be charged. If any dues had already 
been extracted then the Raja of Simur was ordered to 
refund it. 1 

Next year Aurangzeb ordered the Rija to expel 
Suraj Chand, son of the late ruler who had seized Pinjaur 
which fell within Pida’I Khan's jaglr . 

In 1675 musk and a flapper ( chanwar ) were sent to 

Jahanara by the Raja. The Raja had complained that Sondha 

and other tabwlldars of pa roan a Sadhaura {apparently in 

the Raja's laqlr ) were not remitting land-revenue and they 

were being assisted in this defiance by the ?,amindars of 

Sadhaura. The Raja solicited a nishan of the Princes to be 

sent to Ruhullah Khan, fauldar Mian Doab, Dawar Khan. 

fauldar Sirhind and ‘All Akbar, amin - fauldar parqana Sadhaura 

to apprehend the recalcitrant tahwilda rs and zaroindars . 

Jahanara Begum replied that the Raja should report the matter 

directly to the Emperor. Ruhullah Khan and the other 

officials would not take any action until the Emperor was 

3 

first informed. 

In 3 677 the Raja sent mus?; and a basket of pome- 
granates. jahanara B^gum was pleased with the quality of 
musk and desired him to send more of the perfume, she 

1. Cf. Sirmur state Gazetteer . Part A, 14. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Jahanara' s Letters, 21 Rabl-ul-sanI, 18 R.Y./15 July, 

1675. 




directed the Raja to check the quality so that false 
musk should not be sent. 1 2 

In 1678 Raja sent two boxes of ice. Jahanara Begum 
complained about the quality of ice. a large amount of 
which was already melted. $he Raja of Garhwal had also 
written that he had sent the ice. and it was not clear which 
of the two had sent the inferior ice. The Raja of Sirmur 
had requested her intervention in resolving his disputes 
with the Raja of Garhwal. The Emperor had now ordered the 
Bakhghis that whoever was guilty shall be punished. Jahanara 
Begugi said that the Raja of Sirmur *s version was totally 
different from that of the other party. The Emperor had. 
accordingly, deputed an a min to enquire into the matter. 

She added that a Mughal army could hardly be spared for the 
enterprise since the troops were occupied in Kabul and the 
Deccan. ^ 

in 1680 the Raja sent honey and a falcon to Jahanara. 
who appreciated the fact that the Raja had reported the 
turbulences of the Raja of Srinagar directly to the Emperor. 
The Raja had also complained (probably in reply to Jahanara* s 
earlier letter) that'Abdur Rahman, darocha delayed the 

1. Jahanara' s Letters, 21 Ramzan, 21 R.Y./17 Nov. 1677. 

2. Ibid, 7 Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 21 R.Y./27 June, 1678. 
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collection of the ice and did not pay the labourers. 
Consequently, a farman was sent to ‘Abdur Rahman to collect 
the ice diligently and pay the workers according to the 
agreement. 1 2 3 4 

In 1686-87 the Raja complained that the Raja of 

Srinagar had seised some of his territories. Aurangzeb 

despatched some forces to help him. As a consequence, the 

Raja of Srinagar was compelled to surrender the fort of 

2 

Bairat and Kalsi to Raja Mat prakash (1684-1704). In 1688-89 
Aurangzeb directed the Sirmur ruler not to interfere with the 

3 

territories of the Rija of Srinagar in future. 

In 1702 Raja Mat Prakash died and his son Sri Prakash 

(Hari Prasadf) sent 11 tolas of musk and 21 ashraf is as 

peshkash . Aurangzeb conferred his father' s zamlndarl on him 

4 

and gave him the title of 'Raja' and a robe of honour. 


1. Jahanara's letters, 5 Muharram, 23 R.Y./6 Feb. 1680. 

2. Cf. Sirmur State Gazetteers, Part A, 14. 

3. ibid. 

4. Akhbarat. 6 Stfaban, 45 R.Y./6 Jan., 1702. 
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1 • The Satnamls s 

The Satnarois a ire known to most students of history 

because of their uprising during the reign of Aurangzeb. Our 

knowledgde of the Satnami revolt is derived almost entirely from 

Persian records.* But on the SatnamI sect and its beliefs, we 

are fortunate in possessing the primary sourco, viz., the text 

2 

of the Satnami scripture. The only known copy of this text is 
preserved in the library of Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
H.H.Wilson, Crooke and Grierson probably refer to the same text, 
which Crooke and Grierson designate "Pothi". The information 
used by them largely tallies with the that given by the 
manuscript of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

4 

The Satnamis were a sect of ‘Unitarians* and were 


1. Isardas Nagar, Futuhat- 1-Alamqlrl , Br. Mus. Add. 

23884 Rieu i/2 69a, Abul Fa?l MeftnQrl, Tarikh- 1-Shah lahan 
wa Aurangzeb. or. 1671, Saql Mustald kban , Ma’as lr-1 ‘Alamqlri, 
Khafi ^ian, ttUP,ta^3abrUl...Lubato.> Vol. II, It seems that 
Khafi Khan has reproduced the information supplied by 
Abul Fazl Ma'murl. 

2. G Ivan -Ban 1 . RAS, London, Hindustani 1. prof. Irfan Habib 
let me use his transcription of the part of this text. 

The name of the author is not known. A translation of 
the extracts from the text is given in the appendix. 

3. H.H.Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus , ed. Ernst. R. Rost, 
Ca leut ta , 1 958.' pp. 1.96-99. w. Crooke. fHe tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western India. Vol. IV, p.24 6, G.A. Gr ie rson In 
j.Hastinqs(e&.) Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , New York, 
1954, XI, 46-7. 

4. Manucci (II, 155) has termed them "Hindu Holi Mendicants" 
while M4muri (148a) and Khafi Khan (ii, 252) have used the 
term "Hindu Faqlrs" for them. 
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called Bairagis, as also Mundiahs 1 2 3 4 5 since they shaved off 

2 _ _ 

their hair "not even sparing their eye-brows," The Satnami 

scripture lays down that no one should keep a beard, though 

3 

women should keep their hair. 

The sect was founded on 21 April, 1657 A.D. ( samvat 

1714, Baisakh sudl dwadashi, Sukarvar) by a native of hamlet 

4 

Kaunsali village of Bijhasar in KSrnaul, 

Thi3 is probably the only authentic information we 

have for the founder of the sect, Crooke and Grierson, 

5 

give a much earlier date, for his birth, viz, 1543 ascribing 
the foundation to Birbhan of Bijhasar, 6 7 But if the latter 
date is correct the Satnami scripture cannot be fcis composition 

n 

since it refers to tobacco. Besides, it is said that Birbhan 

1. Manucci, , V 'II, 155> Saqi Musta‘id Khan, 114, Mchnuri, 148a, 

KhafI Khan, II, 252, isardas, 61b, 

2. Manucci, II, 155, 

3. Givan-Bani, 44a, 

4. Qivan-Bani, la, 52b, Trant also mentions that the sect 
w'aa found 'in the year of Vikramaditya 1714, Cf. Wilson, 

197. 

5. Crooke, IV, 245. Hastings XI, 4 6. 

6. Crooke, IV, 245* Hastings, XI, 4 6* Wilson, 197. 

7. Cf, Agrarian System . 342 f.n.24. 
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was inspired by Uddhava Dasa (discussed later), if this is 
true, then again Birbhan's time must be later, since uddhava 
Bairagi was executed in Aurangzeb’s 12th R.Y./l 669-70 A.D. 1 2 3 

Crooke and Grierson consider the Satnamis as an offshoot 
2 

of the Raidas is. They say that Blrbhan was inspired by Udho, 

3 

Uddhava or uday Das, who was a follower of Raidas. But we 
do not find any evidence of a connection of the Satnamis 
with Raidas. Indeed, the only teacher named in the SatnamI 
scripture is Kabir which shows rather that the Satnamis were 
an off-shoot of the Kablr-Panth. 4 5 Fisher calls Blrbhan a 
disciple of JogI Das, who is said to have been in the service 
of the Raja of Dholpur. Once he was left for dead in the 
battle field, but was restored to life by a stranger, who 
carried him to a mountain and having instructed him In 

5 

religious truths, sent him back to spread his doctrine. 

This account too seems legendary* 

1. Saqi Musta‘id Khan, 84-85. 

2. Crooke, IV, 245, Hastings, XI, 46. 

3. Crooke, IV, 245, Hastings, XI, 46; Wilson, 194. 

4. Giyan-BanI, 49b. 

5. Wilson, 197. 
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According to Saqi Mustard Khan the Satnamis recruited 

their ranks from lower castes like gold-smiths ( zaroar ) , 

1 

possibly a misreading for barzoar. peasants) , carpenters, 
scavengers, tanners and other menial professions who were 

2 j 

"weak and fordooraed to slaughter". Abul Fazl M^murl tells 
us that they were largely peasants and grain merchants with 

3 

small capital* 

The Satnami doctrines are contained in the form of 

sabdas and sakhis. which were read at the religious meetings 
4 

of the Sadhs . The substance of the teachings is collected 
in Adl-Uoades. First precepts, where the whole code is 

5 

arranged in twelve hukms (commandments) • 

The Satnamis cared greatly for their repute, the title 
of good-name ( nek-nam ) , the meaning of Sat-nam . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 The main 
emphasis in their scripture is on "Truth", They believed 

8 

in strict monotheism and the worship of the Formless God, 

Q 

They detested idolatry, 

1. Irfan Habib has suggested the reading barzgar (peasant) 
for zargar (gold-smith). Agrarian System , 344’, fn 31, 

2. Saqi Mustard Khan, 114-115. 

3. Ma‘murl, 148b, Khafi Khan, II, 252, 

4. Wilson, 197. 

5. Ibid, Hastings, XI, 46-47. 

6. Mafmurl, 148b. Khafi Kfcan, II, 252. M^murl has used the 
word " Sitaram in place of Satnam" . 

7. Q Ivan -Ban! . la, 4a, 17a, 25b, 26b. 

8. Ibid, 9a, 26b. 

9. Cf. Crooke, IV, 246; Hastings, XI, 46-47. This is clearly 
Indicated in the first commandment (Wilson, 197) ."Acknow- 
ledge but one God... there is none superior not to earth, 
nor metal, nor wood, nor trees, nor any created things •" 
Eighth Commandment also says (Ibid, 198)“... hold not up 
your hands bow not dc*#n your head in the presence of idol 
or of men.". 
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Their worship took place in the evening, which all members 

of the sect, male and female attended, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 pothia were read 

almost daily in their “Chapel or meeting house, which is 

known as r Jumlaghar*, or house of assembly or chanki . 

2 

station 

___ <■% 

The Satnami scripture denied caste -distinctions,'' It 

rejects any identity with Hindus or Turks (Muslims)** They 

c; 

condemn all rituals and superstitions,' Pilgrimage, festivals 

and fasts were also condemned. They discarded the counting 

7 

of garland-beads and the putting of fcika - marks , 


1. Crooke, IV, 24 6; Hastings, XI, 46, Fisher (Wilson, 199) says 
that their meetings are held at every full moon "when men and 
women collect at an early hour all bringing such food as thej 
are able to. The day is spent in miscellaneous conversation 
or in the discussion of matters of common interest. In the 
evening they eat end drink together; and the night is passed 
in the recitations of the stanzas attributed to Blrbhan or 
his preceptor end the poems of Dadu, Nanak and Kablr" , 

2. Crooke, IV, 246* 

3. divan— Ban!,. 36a, The sixth Commandment(wilson, 198) also 
condemns* “When asked what you are, declare yourself a Sadh. 
Speak not of “cast«“, engage not in controversy, hold firm 
your faith, put not your hope in men," 

4 . Civan-Biol 14b, Isardas, 61b, 

5. Qlvan«»Baei ,31b. 39a-b, Twelfth Commandment (Wilson, 198)* 

"Let not a Sadh be superstitious as todays, or to lunations, 
or to months, or the cries or appearances of birds or animalp; 
let him seek only the will of the “Lord", 


6, Givan-Banl, 26a, 39a-b 

7. Ibid., 25b, 31b. 




Magic was despised. The Satnami taxt says# "Do not be 

afraid of anyone who threatens you with magic, nor believe In 

it (magic) nor practice it ...... whatever the Lord wishes, 

1 

happens* Contemporary Persian writers nevertheless accused 

f 2 

them of practising magic and witch-craft. Following them, but 

surely quite tin justly, Sarkar terms the Satnami movement a "Vulgar 

3 

craze for the supernatural". 

The Satnami scripture prescribes that dances and playing 
of any musical instruments are to be avoided, 4 Meat, betel-leaf, 
hookah, tobacco, opium and drinking of wine are all prohibited. 5 
isardas, on the other hand, alleges that they "eat pig # s flesh 
and other disgusting and distasteful things"; and that even if 

a dog* a meat was served before them they did !, not show any disgust 
or shame at it." 6 is no justification in the Satnami 


1. Glyan-Banl . 40b. 

2. isardas, 61bf Maraurl 148b; Khafi Khan, 11,253-54 . 

3. J.N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb , Calcutta, 1928,Vol.IV,P.297. 

4. Qly a n-Bapi, 31b, 39a, 44a. ^he third Commandment (Wilson, 198) 
ran, ... let not your eyes rest on improper objects, nor men, 
nor women, nor dances, nor shows." The fourth Commandment 
(Ibid) says, "Listen not to evil discourse, nor to anything 
but the praises of the Creator, not to tales nor gossip, not 
calumny, nor music, nor singing except hymns; but then the 
only musical accompaniment must be in the mind," 

5. Qiyan-Banl. 39b, The eighth Commandment (Wilson, 198); 

"Never eat, nor drink intoxicating substances, nor chew pan, 
nor smell perfume, nor smoke tobacco, nor chew nor smell ppium." 

6. Isardas, 6lb. 
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scripture for these allegations, which might have simply 
arisen because the Satnamls had opened their doors to the 
pork-eating "menial" castes. 

The Satnarais were constantly asked to abstain from 

wordly pleasures and lead a simple life. They were to wear 

1 

undyed clothes and no jewellery, Crooke savg that the 

Satnamls never wear a cap, but use instead a turban of a 

2 

peculiar shape. AH the Hindu ceremonies of marriage, death 
etc. were also condemned! even the Hindu way of burning the 

3 

dead was not admitted. 

The Satnamls were forbidden from acquiring wealth 

4 

through unlawful means. flheft, fraud, bearing false witness. 


1. Glvan-Bani. 26a, 44a> The seventh Commandment (Wilson, 

i 98 ) “Wear white garments, use no pigments, nor collyrium, 
nor dentifrice, nor menhdi, nor mark your person, nor 
your forehead with sectarian distinctions, nor wear 
chaplets, or rosaries or jewels. 

2. Crooke, IV, 245. 

3. Gjvan-Banl. 39a-b. 

4. Ibid? 36a? Cf. Mamuri (148a, Khafi Khan, II, 252. 

The third Commandment (Wilson, 198): Never 

steal, nor wealth, nor land, nor beasts, nor pasture? 
distinguish your own from another's property, and be 
content with what you possess •" 
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loot and the spoliation of the poor were condemened. 1 They 

preferred to earn their bread themselves and not to resort 

2 

to begging. They did not accept gifts or charity. 

The tenth Commandment declares ? "Let a man wed one 
wife and a woman one husband, let not a man eat of a woman's 
leavings, but a woman may of a man’s, as may be the custom.” 
Let the woman be "obedient to the man" The Satnami 

4 

scripture also says that a woman should marry only once. 
Thus, on the one hand the Satnamis prohibit polygamy and 
widow remarriage? on the other they rank woman subordinate 
to the man. 

Strict punishments were provided for those who acted 

5 

against the doctrines of the Panth. 


1* Giyan-Bani, 36a? 39a -b, 40b. The ninth Commandment 
(Wilson, i98), "Take no life away nor offer personal 
violence, nor give damnatony evidence, nor seize 
anything by force". 

2. givan-Bani. 36a. The fifth Commandment (Wilson, 198)? 
"Never covet anything either of body or wealth, take 
not of another. God is the giver of all things, as 
your trust is in Him, so shall you receive" . 

3. Wilson, 198? Crooke, IV, 249, Hastings, XI, 47. 

4* Givan-Bani. 37b. 

5. Ibid, 40a, 



A certain amount of political defiance is shown 
by the Satnami scripture’s exhortation to the "saints" 
not to go to meet "unjust rajas", and wealthy and corrupt 
people. 1 2 3 4 

Isardas called the Satnamis impure, foul and wicked, 

Abul fa^l MaWri gives a much better certificate to them. 

But, if, he says, anyone tried to impose oppression or 

tyranny upon them, by force or as a display of authority 

they would not tolerate it. Most of them bore weapons and 
3 

arms. A revenue official writes in the early years of 

Aurangzeb ' s reign that in parcana of Bhatnalr, there were 

certain cultivators who dressed like ba Ira gig and used to 

live with their women and children* They were alleged to 

have indulged in violence, robbery and sedition and to 

4 

have harassed people. It may be that the reference is to 
the Satnamis, 


1 , 3b id ,, 38a, 44a, 

2, isardas, 6lb. 

3, Mafmuri, 148b> Khafl idxan, II, 252, 

4, Balkrlshan Brahman, 56a-b, 
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The satnami revolt too* place In the 15th year of 

Aurangzeb’s reign (1672 a.d. ).^ At the time of the revolt 

they consisted of about four or five thousand householders 

2 

living in the neighbouring paraanas of Narnaul and Mewat. 
Apparently, either the ranks of the sect swelled suddenly, 
or they were Joined by masses of poor people in the revolt, 
for a contemporary Hindi verse calls their host "a crore 
of villagers", Saqi Musta'id Khan also speaks as if a huge 
mullitude was involved, for the exlairas in wonder as to how 
they "sprang out of the ground like termites and descended 

4 

from the sky like locusts" , 

5 

The conflict arose from a purely temporal cause* 
Following some dispute, a foot-soldier ( pjyada) of Narnaul, 


1, Saqi Mustard Qian, 114-115, He says on 26th Zai-ul-Qadah/ 
25th March the final encounter was taken place, unlikely 
Ma'muri (14 7a) puts the revolt much later, in the 20th 
R.Y. Tliis can not be accepted, isardas (62b), though 
provides no date for the revolt, he puts it just before 
the Afghan rebellion which took place in the 16th R.Y, 
(1672-3~ A.D.) Saqi Mustard Qian, 129), 

2, Saqi Mustard Qian (115) gives the number 5000, Ma'muri 
(148a, QiafI Qian, II, 252) gives 4 to 5000, 

3, Tarlkh-i^Makhzan-l-Akhbar .guoted in Nama-l-Muzaf far! 

of Munammai Muzalfar Husain Qian, Lucknow, 1917, vol. I, 
p.252, 

4, Saqi Must^id Qian, 115, 

5, Mefmurl (148b) and QiafI Qian (II, 252) say that the 
revolt took place while Aurangzeb was returning from 
Hasan ‘Abdal. But Aurangzeb went to Hasan ‘Abdal in the 
17th R.Y. (1673-4 Saqi Musta'id Khan 132) and returned 
from there in the 19th R,Y. (1675-6) while the revolt 
took place in the 15th R.Y. (1672) (Ibid, 148). 



who wan watching the harvest broke the head of a Satnami 

cultivator who was working in his field. A body of the 

Satnamis collected and beat the foot-soldier to death* 1 2 3 4 

When the shiqdar was informed he sent his troops against 
2 

the Satnamis. Thus the armed conflict began* 

Saqi Musta‘id Khan tells us that Uddhava Bairagi 

was executed along with his two Rajput disciples, who had 

murdered Qazi ‘Abul Wahhab's son, by the Emperor in the 

3 

12th R.Y. (1669-70)* We have seen that there is a 
tradition (though of dubious value) of some connexion 
between Uddhava Bairagi and Blrbhan, the founder of the 
Satnami sect* If so, uddhava 's execution too might have 
caused soma bitterness among the Satnamis. 

Manueci tails us that at that time the Emperor 
had only ten thousand troops at his disposal* The main 
body of Mughal troops had been sent to the Deccan for 
Shah ‘Alain*s expedition against Shiva J I. Seeing this, says 
Manucci, the Satnamis took the opportunity to rebel and 

4 

march on the capital. 


1. Mdrauri, 14Qb, Khafi Khan, II, 253. 

2. Mafauri, 148b, Khafi Khan, II, 253. 

3. Saqi Musta £ id Khan, 84-85. 

4. Manucci, 156. 



Isardas names one Gharlb Das Hara as the leader, 

of the Satnamis. 1 This name is not otherwise heard of; 

Hara suggests Rajput affinltes. There also appeared 

among them an old sorceress* Isardas writes that ”it began 

to be talked about that among that sect, there was a 

sorceress, who by magic called up a supernatural army 

every night and that army acted with such vigour that no 

attack made by swords, musket-shots and arrows had any 

effect on it". So also Mefmurii "stories were currently 

reported about them which were utterly incredible. They 

were said to have made a magic wooden horse, on which they 

3 

mounted a woman, who was the leader of their vanguard." 

4 

Manucci too describes this sorceress. whether sorceress 
or not, the presence of a prominent woman-leader among the 
Satnamis is thus established. We may recall that the 
English also thought that Joan of Arc was a sorceress. 
Certainly, the Satnamis were fired by religious ethusiasm. 
"These wicked people", says SaqI Musta‘id Khan, "considered 
themselves iwnortal and believed that if one of them was 

5 

slain, seventy others would spring up in his place". 

Ihe woman- leader must have been an evangelist rather than 
a magician. 

1. Isardas, 61b. However, other Persian chronicles do not 
mention his name. Sarker also does not refer to him and 
only highlights the role of the sorceress (III, 299) . 

2. isardas, 62a. 

3. Mamurl, 148b; Khafi khan, 11, 253-54. 

4. Manucci, 156. 

5. Siqi Musta‘ld gian, 115. 
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Whatever the actual leaders* identities, the 

Satnamls grew in strength quite rapidly. They defeated the 

contingent sent by the local official ( shiqdar) z 1 and then 

2 

plundered the villages of surrounding parqanas, occupying 

3 

a number of them. When the matter was reported to the 

_ 4 

fauldar of Namaul, Tahir Khan, he sent, one after another, 

number of horse and foot but they too were successively 

defeated. The fauldar had to flee, and the Satnamls 

7 - Q 

seized the towns of Namaul and Bairat Singhana. Isardas 
says that they ransacked the property of the inhabitants 

g 

and destroyed a number of mosques and tombs there. They 
collected taxes from the villages and established their 
own administration. 10 

1. MS'murl, 148b/ Khafi Khan, II, 253, 

2. Saqi Mustald Khan, 115. 

3. isardas, 62a. 

4. Saqi Musta‘id iChan, 115; Isardas, 62a. But Kar Talab 

Khan is mentioned as fauldar of Namaul by Khafi Khan 
(II, 253). ” 

5. Ma'muri, 148b; Khafi Khan, II, 253. 

6. Our authorities have given different versions of the 
role played by Tahir Khan, the fauldar. Isardas (62a) 
praises him for offering stout resistance and says he 
attained "martyrdom" ( shahadat) . Saqi Mustafid Khan 
(115) says that, being unable to resist them, he came 
to the presence of the Emperor. Mafmurl (f. 148b; Khafi 
Khan, II, 253) writes that he had to flee ( farar) with 
all his force; he was finally killed in battle. 

7. Isardas, 62a; Ma‘murl, 148b, Khafi Khan, II, 253. 

8. Isardas, 62a. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid, Ma‘muri, 148b; Khafi Khan, II, 253. 
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Overjoyed with their victories the Satnamis marched 

towards Delhi, 1 thereby directly challenging the imperial 

court. Owing to their approach towards Delhi prices of grain 

rose greatly and the inhabitants of the capital faced 

2 

considerable distress. 

Aurangzeb himself now sent troops tinder "famous 
ralas and experienced nobles" to quell the revolt, but while 
the Satnamis reached a place only 16 kurohs from Delhi, the 

3 

Imperial army hesitated to attack them. 

In the meantime, taking advantage of the disturbances, 
some Rajputs and the zamindars of the neighbourhood also 

4 

went into rebellion and refused to pay revenue. 

Finally, Aurangzeb decided to assemble, a large 

the 

force to cursh /rebell ion. lb quell their reputed magical 
powers, Aurangzeb, wrote some prayers and formulas and tied 
those on the banners of his troops.^ 

On Friday, 26th Zi-al-Qad, 1082 A.H./25th March, 

1672 the imperial troops were ordered to attack the 

1. Mafcnurl, 148b? Khafl Khan, II, 254. 

2. isardas, 62a. 

3. Msfrauri, 148b? Khafl Khan, II, 253 . 

4. Mefrauri, 148b? Khafl Khan, II, 254. 

5. Mtfmurl, 148b? Qiafi Khan, II, 254? Manucci, 156. 
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Satnamls. The commanders included F&dandaz Khan, with 
artillery* Hamid Qian, with the troops of khas-chauki and 
500 troops of his father Murtaza* Khan* Yahya Khan RumI, 
Najlb Khan, Kama luddln son of Diler Qian, Purdil, son of 
Flruz Qian Mewatl, and Asfandiyar, ba^sJishi of Prince Akbar 
with a body of the Prince's troops* Kunwar Kishan Singh 1 

2 3 

and Sarmast Qian • They marched with 10,000 horsemen* 

we do not know the exact place where the final 
encounter took place. But the place was probably some 16 
kurphs (or about 35 to 40 miles) distant from Delhi, as 

4 

mentioned by Mafonuri. Manucci gives an almost identical 

position, viz, 15 "leagues" of Delhi and 'league* is his 

5 

usual word for kos or kuroh . 

The Satnamls offered stout resistance in the 
battle that now took place, but they were overthrown. 
Thousands of them were killed including, according to 

Manucci, "the old sorceress* " very few escaped, 6 Gharib 

- - 7 

Das Hara, the leader, was killed in the first attack. 

1, saqi Mustard Qian, 115, Isardas, 62a. 

2 . 

3. Isardas, 62a. 

4. Matauri, 148b* KhafI Qian, II, 254. Ma'rauri gives the 
distance as 16 kuroh . and Qiaf I Qian as 16-17 kuroh . 

5. Manucci, 156. 

6. Ibid., 157. 



7. Isardas, 62b. 
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Isardas puts the Satnami losses at 2,000 killed, while the 

Imperial loss was only of 200 lives. 1 Describing the 

severity of the battle, Saqi Mustald Khan says that the 

Satnamis fought with such bravery that they repeated the 

2 

scenes of Mahabharat. 

3 

On the Imperial side Kunwar Kishan Singh , Hamid 

4 

Khan, son of Murtaza' Khan and others fought gallantly. 

During the battle Kishan Singh’s elephant received seven 

sword wounds. 5 Sarmast Khan 6 also took a prominent part 

in the battle and had Hindi verses composed to commemorate 
7 

his role * 

“Emperor Aurangzeb directed Kamaluddln Khan to 
suppress these people (the Satnamis)." 

"The Satnamis were crushed so badly that they 
lost all their courage.*' 

“The brave Sarmast Khan trampled a hoast consisting 
of a "Crore of villagers" ( qanwars) “ . 


1. Ibid, 

2. Saqi Husta‘id Khan, 116, 

3. Isardas, 62b, sarkar (III, 3ol), basing on ghafl Khan 
(II, 254) has given the name wrongly as Raja Bishan 
Singh, Bishan Singh was the son of Kunwar Kishan Singh, 
and entered Aurangzeb* s service after his father's death 
in the 25th R.Y. (1681-82) with a mansab of 1000/400 
(Saqi Mustald Khan, 2l7),..S4e also V. s. Bhatnagar, Life 
and Times of Sawal Jai Singh, Delhi, 1974, p,12, 

4. Khafi Khan, II, 254, 

5. Isardas, 62b. 

6. He belonged to the Da^ud Zai clan ( ♦ Alamqlr-Nama 1054-5), 
He is first mentioned in the 10th year of Aurangzeb 
(Ibid), His rank in the Mughal hierarchy is not known. 
The geneological chart of Diler Khan’s family also does 
not mention him ( Nama-i Muzaffarj, I, 236). However, one 
Ranaast Khan was the son or Bah&dur Khan, brother of 
Diler Khdn ( ’ Alamqir- Nama . 337, 708). 

7. Tarikh-l-Makhzan-i Akhbar. quoted in Nama-i-Muzaffari. 

I, 252. 



"All the nobles (of the Mughal army) witnessed the 
remarkable gallantry (shown by Sarmast Khan (lit. 
where-ever he stepped he was not repulsed) . 

For his part in the battle tfadandaz Khan was now 
awarded the title of Shuja'at Khan and obtained the rnansab 
of 3500/2000. Besides, Hamid Khan, Yahya Khan, Rumi Khan, 
Najib Khan, obtained promotions and robes of honour. 1 

The battle, with its tremendous slaughter, seems 

to have broken the back of the rebellion. Such satnamls 

2 

as escaped the slaughter fled and scattered, and the area 
was pacified. Henceforth, to Judge from the present tense 
used for them in the descriptions of Mafimuri and KhafI Khan, 
they continued to exist as a small agricultural and 
commercial community. 3 

Sarkar has termed the revolt as part of a "Hindu 
4 

Reaction". He says "the quarrel soon took on a religious 
colour and assumed the form of a war for the liberation 

5 

of the Hindus by an attack on Aurangzeb himself". There 
is only one reference in Isardas to religious zeal when, 
he says, that the rebels demolished mosques and tontos at 

1. SaqI Mustafrid Khan, 116. 

2. KhafI Khan, II, 254. 

3. Mamurl, 148a-b, KhafI Khan, II, 252-54. 

4. sarkar. III, 291. 

5. ibid, 299. 
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Narnaul. 1 2 Hcwever, the Satnaml scripture itself does not 

recognise any identification with either Hindus or Turks 
2 _ _ 

(Muslims) « The Satnamis discarded superstitions and 
religious rites of the Hindus, 3he Satnaml scripture clearly 
says, "neither the Pandit nor the Qazi know what is kindness, 
right conduct ( dharma ) and truth", 3 It is, therefore, not 
correct to categorize the Satnamis as representatives of the 
Hindu community, Isardas himself rules them out of the Hindu 
community by calling them filthy and wicked, totally 
violating the Hindu concepts of ritual purity* The immediate 
cause for the revolt itself was not religious in nature. 

The Satnami grievances were against the exploitation and 
tyranny of the local officials and the administration. These 
grievances involved not only the Satnamis but other peasants, 
zamindars and the Rajputs of the surrounding areas who joined 
hands with the Satnamis. In this sense, it was more an 
agrarian than a religious uprising* 


1. isardas, 62a. 

2. G1 van-Ban 1. 14b* 

3. Ibid., 4a. 


APPENDIX 


Translation of Extracts from the Satnami Scripture 

la SATNAM-SAHAI* 

Book “ Gjyan-Banl " of the community ( Panth) of the 
Satnami saints. 

Satgur came from the promixity of God. He was the first 
person to behold (God.). The country was Narnaul. The 

- 2 

native village ( dah ) was Bijhasar, the hamlet was Kaunsli. 

Do not leave ever the sight of him. Do not deviate from his 

path to the end. The sight of him leads to the right path. 

Without the Guru who will be enlightened? Hindus and Turks 

(Muslims) live in all the four directions. Both of them loot 

and enjoy living on oppression. The Satgur came and gave the 

call. The shaved head God’s servant is best. Whoever sits at 

3 

the feet of Agojar (God) all the illusions of his heart are 

4 

removed. No doubt remains in the heart whatsoever. The 

1. I am very thankful to Dr. Shailesh zaidi and 
Dr.Shandilya of the Department of Hindi. Aligarh Muslim 
University for their help and guidance in the transla- 
tion of the extracts of the Satnami scripture. 

2. I am unable to identify Bijhasar and KaunslI. However 
they might be somewhere near Narnaul. 

3. Lit. Imperceptible, used for God. Cf. Platts. 71. 

4. The word use here is Kai . It has two meanings, someone 
( Kol) and water-moss ( "kai.) . The latter sense (=*filth) 
seems employed. Platts. 808. 866. 


Satgur showed (the saints) the Ocean of Truth. 


4a. Disciple is he who is happy with reciting the Truth, 
does not seek others' wealth and abstains from supersti- 
tions, and does good deeds. Neither the Pandit nor the 
Qagi know what is kindness, right conduct ( dharma ) and 
truth. Anyone relying on illusion cannot understand the 
secret (of truth ) t he remains mad after wealth. God is 
the maintainer of the whole world and there is no god other 
than Him* Immerse yourself everyday in the rememberance of 
Him. Recite of Him who hath given you life. He has created 
you to follow (the path of) kindness and faith and (His) 
name. Keep the company of the saints. Recite of Him who 
hath given you life. Do not let your attention be diverted 
by wealth. Do not humble yourself (lit. Join your hands) 
before any man. Immerse yourself in the devotion of the 
Formless ( Nircrun ) . Recite of Him who hath given you life. 

11a . Rarely a person ( banda) can recognize evil in the 
beginning. His heart is like that of wax, which can not 
stand before the eternal light of Godt?). 1 He is virtuous, 
kind, truthful and treat everyone equally. The person 


1. The meaning here is obscure. The text reads as 
follows: 

* ^ . 

« 




obedient to God (banda) is marked amidst the Hindu and the 


Turk; the devotee ( bhaqat) does not care for any other 
occupation. 1 2 Satgur has blessed and favoured those who have 
put their reliance on God. He who respects the holy paper, 
comes to know God and Satgur. 

14b . The saint who puts God's name in his heart, does not 
recognise the barriers of Hindus and Turks (Muslims). 

17a . 0, heart: Speak the Truth, speak the Truth, speak of 
Truth, without Truth who can be yours? 

25b . Satgur came in this world and founded the Satnami Panth . 

0. Saint] Follow (lit. recite) the truth shown by him. Do 
not count the garland-beads. Keep control over ydur tongue. 

Do not taste the pleasures (lit. rice) of the world. Do not 
serve any other ( than God) . There is no god equal to the 
Satgur, 

2 

26a . Recite God ('s name), do not keep fast. Keep to the 
company of saints. He has not laid down any of these 
practices. Do not watch a nautch or take part in it. Let 
white be (your) woven cloth. Such does the wise saint wear. 
Those who are instructed by the Satgur. Nothing in this 
world can trouble them. He does not need any other thing 

1. The word used is kasab (pers. kasjb) , profession. 

2. paro. probably from varan : to choose. Platts, 1189. 
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to perform, who is devoted to the Lord, Do not go to see 
any magic or be deceived by it; worship the One everyday. 
Let man hold fast to the teaching: Abandon untruth, and 
hold fast to Truth. Let him concentrate on One name only; 
worldly desires will not come unto him. Know only one name, 
which is spread all over this world. What one can not get 
out of pilgrimage or fasting, he gets who takes shelter on 
His name. Do not look to following the other's asceticism 
( log ) . Suppress yourself ( apa ) and .... (unclear). 1 

2 

31a . Do not put the tika- nark (on any one),.. Do not utter 
abuse; and worldly life .... Do not watch any nautch, nor 
throw any colour, do not eat betel-leaf nor do any thing 
of this kind. 

35a . Bachanka that is Prose. 

First God was by himself; then he created His disciple. 

36a . And do not snatch away the property of others, and 
do not discriminate, and do not beg anything of anyone. Do 
not accept gifts or charity. Do not be envious of enjoyment 
of good things by others. 

37b . A woman should marry only once and should have one 

3 

husband ( parakh) only. 

1. The text reads: 

2. Here words are not very clear, 

3. in the Glossary to the Manuscript, the word Purakh 
is said to stand for God, but here seems to be used 
for husband. 
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38a . . .. Do not concourse with an oppressive rajah, the 

rich, the dishonest and the lying. Do not go to their 
1 

marriages, or sit with them of your own will. Be with 
the saints ( Sadhan) • 

39a . The saint should not take any one else's money, 
whether given as gift or charity or respectful offering 
or reward. His clothes should not be coloured, whether on 
occasions of happiness or in the mourning. Do not play any 

musical instruments at marriage or on birth of child 

2 3 

( balak nahena ) or in thik bi koi ( pakoi? ) . Do not play 

any vocal instrument of leather or of wood or of bone or 

of skin of fruit. Do not clap with hands or play chakai. 4 5 

Do not play on any other musical instrument or fire crackers 

in any marriage clebe rations. 

- 5 

39b. Let not the mor and bracelet be worn by the boy or 
the girl (on marriage) . Do not have them wear garland and 

1. The word is t apparently a corruption of shadi. 

marriage. 

2. The word is not clear* However, it might be from 
nanhSs child and the reference is possibly to the 
birth of child. 

3. it probably mean engagement. ftiik»f in a pakoi from 
pakka . firm, strong. Platts, 2 6^, 166. 

4. A possible corruption of chakra* Ras - a circular 
dance associated with Lord Kristina . Besides, chakai 

is also a toy for children - whirligig. Platts,43*>, 581. 

5. Corruption of maur (crown), worn by the bridegroom 
(like sehra ) t it is made of toddy- leaves and sola 
( khukhrU . (Platts, 1090, Braj Bhasha Sur Kosh. ed. 

Dr. Prem Narain landau, Lucknow, 1962, voi. II, p.l42s) . 
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tarh (?) and bridegroom’s turban ( sehra) , nor go round 

(the fire), neither the boy nor the girl. Do not put 

antimony ( surma ) and lamp-black ( kajal) in the eye except 
medicinally (lit. without any illness). The saint in 

whatever they do should not either marry or have anything 

2 

to do with a married woman ( suharaq) . On the occassion 

of marriage or occassion of happiness or in any celebration 

do not have the nautch. on any occassion of mourning 

(death), do not cry, or shave your head and beard. Do not 

- 3 

bum the dead or should go on pilgrimage ( Gaya-kami ) or 

- 4 

make mourning donations ( pind-bharaa ) , or other gifts. Do 
not eat betel- leaf or smoke tobacco, nor smoke the hookah, 
nor take opium, nor drink wine, nor eat or drink any 
intoxicant, nor drink nor eat eatablee having bad smell. 

5 

The most Just ( nyava ) way is that of the Greater. You 
should be generous to all, and oppress and harm none. The 
following are very bad offences: First, to kill an 
innocent person either for money or out of cruelty; to 
occupy some one else' s dwelling place, even for one day; 

1 . The text reads V° , probably (from Arabic 
fcurrah) , meaning an oranament worn in the turban. 

Platts, 753. 

2. The word might have been derived from suhaq (happy 
and auspicious state of xvife-hood) . Platts, 705. 

3. To offer obsequies. Sur kosh , I, 373. 

4. oblation of cooked rice balls. Cf. Platts, 272. 

5. From nyay . justice. 
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to eat meat; to loot or steal any one else's good ( roal) ; 
to beg; to talk rubbish ( bakna ) like the ordinary people 
(lit. world) to any one, whether man, cattle or birds or 
anything whatever. Such a person (who commits the above 
deeds) will be expelled from the pa nth for life. So long 
as he lives, any new judgement ( nauyar? ) on that man is 
prohibited. The saint should avoid the company of such 
persons. 

40a . ... And if one beats by hand or by foot or by wood 

or by any other means any member of the panth, he should 

not (be allowed to) join (lit. bow to) (the community) 
without the counsel of the member of the community. 1 

If both fight (with each other) so as to be enemies outside 

(the circle of) amity, then a senior saint should be 

entrusted with judging about them. Whatever the judge 

considers to be proper, should be acted upon, whoever has 

inflicted Injury by wood or by hand should be deprived of 

2 

benefits ( be-pawati ) (from the sect) for twelve years; 
if one does it then one, and if both have done it, then 
both of them. 


1. Bina lag ware . The lit. meaning of lag is affinity. 

< Platts, 9 * 6 ) . ~ 

2. Without gain (be « without, pawatl * gain). Cf. 
Platts, 201, 227. 




4 Ob . Do not enter into money (arrangements) 1 with any one 
unless in accordance with (the rules of) the panth; do 
not inflict oppression upon any one (especially) the poor; 
and do not act treacherously, and do not take a petition 
or appeal to any man or call for his help. Do not praise 
anyone in the same terms as the Creator Lord, Do not 
glorify any roan in the same manner as the Lord, Do not be 
afraid of if any one threatens you with magic, nor believe 
in it (magic) nor practise it. Magic can not harm us. It 
is nothing; nor does anything by magic ,,, whatever the 
Lord wishes, happens, 

44a . Wear white clothes* No one should keep beard; but 

women should keep hair. The saint should not wear (good) 

clothes and jewellery • He should love him whose heart 

loves the saint (?).'“ Do not see any public spectacle 
whatsoever, or see any dance, or apply henna or hear 

music, unless it contains praise of the Lord and teaching, 

_ 3 

and not criticism ( mukarl ) of the path of the panth . 

Do whatever you want to do* Only do not do that **ork which 
gives pain to the world or man. Do not drink any 

1, The word is tanka . copper-coin, money, 

2, The text is not very clear here. The text reads as 
follows; 

3, probably from mukarna : to go back upon one’s word. 
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intoxicant* Do not so act that anyone is harmed. Do not 
become a servant of him who wishes you to do whatever 
improper thing he wants, such as committing theft or 
treachery, acting false witness, looting or harming the 
poor,, and make you do things not in conf irralty with the 
Panth * Do not remain in his service. Do not treat with an 
unjust or rich man, or a dishonest person. Do not 

accept any gifts whatsoever from such people or from 
rajas . And the secret of the Lord can not be known without 
His grace. And the Lord knows every secret of everyone, 
and there is one Lord (for all of us). 

1 

All those have tied their devotion to God , their guide 

is Kablrdas. GTjOSSAKY 

51a . The name of this book. 

52b . w Blhin^ Gyan Ban! " 


Samvat 1714, one thousand seven hundred and fourteen, 
Balsakh sudl dwadashl , Friday, Shukarwar, is the date 
of the beginning of this sect ( ma?hab) . 

Fagat . Abiqat Ap , Purakh , Joqj , K3rta, Malik. 
Sarlanhar. Gorakhji - the meaning of all these words is 
God ( Allah ) . The word hukffii is the order ( hukm ) of Satqur- 


1. The word used is Abl^ at (God), see the Glossary of the 
Manuscript. 

2. From bih (Pers.), meaning ’best, most excellent*. 
Platts, 01, 
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Baba.li . The (words) awaz, shabd, beta , chela , all these 
mean the Word of God. Sadh . Nar , Satd(h)ari . Pundharl , all 
these (words) mean a slave and obedient servant (of God). 
Allahgyan means to know who is the Lord. Panth . pad , marg 
mean the way. Sumiran , dhyan . as tut mean rememberance of 
God. Rasna mean tongue Jahya (?) Kay a . Sarir . badan . tan . 
sarir-plnd mean the body. Prani-bolna (?) means the spirit 
( ruh ) of the devotee. Seva means service. 

- Bhawanldas Sadh Satnaml. 

2. The Sikhs: 


Another uprising which posed great threat to Mughal 

1 

administration in suba Delhi was that of the Sikhs. 

The history of relations between the Sikhs and the 
Mughal authorities has so often been told that a brief re- 
capitulation is all that is necessary. Akbar is said to 

have granted the site of Amritsar to Guru Amar Das 1 s daughter 
... 2 
Bibi Bhani. Here the city was then founded by Guru Ramdas. 


1. Since W. Irwine ( Later Mughals . ed. Jadunath Sarkar, 

Vol. I, Calcutta) has given detail account of the revolt 
I have mainly confined my discussion to the nature of 
the revolt. 

2. Cf. Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion . Reprint, 
Delhi, 1963, Vol. II, pp. 97-93, 141, 258, 270-71. 
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But after Akbar* s death, Guru Arjan blessed Prince Khusrau 

as he fleeing from his father* s armies. Jahangir tells us 

1 

that he thereupon sentenced Guru Arjan to death. Later on 

Jahangir employed Har Govind but he was also kept a prisoner 

2 

for twelve years in the Gwalior jail. During the war of 

succession among Shahjahan* s sons, Guru Har Ra’i is said to 

have blessed Dara Shukoh. After Dara Shukoh* s defeat 

Aurangzeb called the Guru to the court to explain his action. 

The Guru sent his son Ram Rai but the latter defected to the 

Mughal side. Ram Rai' s action led the Guru to disinherit 
3 

him. 


4 

In 1675 Aurangzeb executed Guru Tegh Bahadur at Delhi. 
It was during his successor Guru Govind Singh* s time that 
armed conflicts broke out with the Mughals. There were 
several Mughal-Sikh encounters near Sirmur and Nahan. One 
such clash also occurred at Sirhind. During this encounter 


1. Tuzuk . 35} Dahl stan-1 Mazahib . Nawal Kishore, Kanpur, 
1904, p. 234. 

2. Dablstan-1 Mazahib . p. 234. 

3. Macauliffe, IV, 304-311. 


4. M. Qasim 'ibrat Husain, 'ibratnama . Br. Mus. Add. 26,245, 
i/273a, f . 27b. 
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Wazir IChan, fau.ldar of Sirhind captured Guru Govind* s mother 

Gujari and two sons Fath Shah and Zorawar Singh. At the 

1 

instigation of Saj Anand they were put to death. 


After Aurangzeb' s death Guru Govind Singh accepted a 

mansab from Bahadur Shah. He was assassinated in at Nander 
2 

in 1708. Upon his death his disciple Fath Shah or Banda 

assumed leadership of the Sikhs* Coming to the north, he 

3 

rallied armed followers and started from Kharkhauda. Within 
the Delhi suba . sarkars of Sirhind and Saharanpur and the 
Sirmur territory were the main centres of Banda* s activities. 


After Kharkhauda, the next target of Banda's attack 
4 

was Sonepat. After a military success at Sonepat, Banda 

Bahadur attacked Sirhind to punish Wazir Khan, f au.1 dar of 

Sirhind who was responsible for the murder of Govind Singh' s 
5 6 

sons. He also plundered Sadhaura. Wazir Khan was killed 


1. /ibid, 28b, 30b. 

2. Ibid., 29a-b. ; &hSfi KJfan, II, 652. 

3. Muhammad Shafi Warid* , Mlrat-1 Warldat . Farsla AJchbar-43, 
University Collection, M.A. Library, Aligarh, p. 388. 

4. Ibid., 388-89. 

5. *Ibratnama . 29b- 30- ab. 

6. Warid, 389. 



1 

and all power seized by the Sikhs. Bar Singh, a man of low- 

birth (belonging to pargana Haibatpur, suba Punjab) was 

appointed " subedar" of Sirhind by Banda. Banda's forces 

also plundered and occupied Sunam, Samana, Ludhiana, Sadhaura, 
3 

Mukhlispur etc. 


After occupying sarkar Sirhind Banda crossed the 

4 

Sutlej into the Bait-Jalandhar Doab. 


The Sikhs also attacked Saharanpur. Almost half of 

Saharanpur came under their control. The fau.ldar of 

_ r - 6 
Saharanpur All Hamid Khan fled to Delhi. Bahadur Shah sent a 

strong force under Khan Dauran, subedar of Oudh, Muhammad 

Amin Khan, f au.1 dar of Moradabad, Khan J ah an, subedgr of 

Allahabad and Saiyyid Abdullah Shan Barba, along with Asad 

Khan, subedar of Delhi. Though the Mughals made great effort 

to press on towards Sadhaura, Banda Bahadur was able to escape 
6 

in disguise. 


1. KhafI Khan^ II, 652 et passim ; Ibratnama . 30a-31a; 
Muhammad Had I Kamwar Khan, Tazklrat-us Salatln-i Chaghta. 
edl Muzaffar Alam, Bombay, 1980, pp. 93 et passim. Warld, 
389 et. passim. 

2. 'ibratnama . 31a. 

3. Ibid., 31a-b. 

4. Ibid., 31b; Shafi Shan, II, 657-660. 

5. KhafI Khan, II, 654 et passim. 

6. Ibid., 669 et passim. 



During Farrukh Slyar* s reign the final clashes 

occurred with Banda. He was captured in 1715 and executed 
1 

in 1716. 


To analyse the nature of the Sikh movement, certain 
questions arise: Was the movement mainly supported by 
peasants? Had the zamindars any role to play? and what was 
the caste-composition of Banda' s supporters? 


The followers of Banda were said to be mainly Jats 
2 

and Khatrls. They belonged to agricultural and mercantile 

classes respectively. Guru Hanak himself was a khatri. We 

also encounter refere nces to merchants* supporting the 

rebels. In 1710, during the Mughal siege of Iohgarh, traders 

of the Imperial army surreptitiously maintained supplies to 
3 

the fort. Moreover, Gulabo Khatri, a tobacco-seller, who 

4 

resembled Banda helped him to escape from the fort. But the 
leadership of the Sikhs had long been passing gradually into 
the hands of the Jats, although the Guru s were Khatrls. The 


1. Ibid., 761 et passim. English Factors also record the 
capture of Banda Bahadur by ‘Abdus-§amad Khan. See Ganda 
Singh (ed.) Early European Accounts of the Slkhs 1 Reprint 
Calcutta, 1962, p. 52. 

2. Dabi stan-1 Mazahib . 233, KhafI Khan, II, 651. 

3. Ibid., 642-73. 

4. Ibid., 673. 



Dablstan-i Malahib tells us that most of the masnade 

(agents appointed to collect the gifts) of the Gurus were 

Jats; thus the Khatciswere in away made subservient to the 
1 

Jats. The Khatri* s meek submission to the Imperial order 

to shave-off their beards might also have caused some dissen- 
2 

tions. Part of the Khatri disenchantment with the Sikh 

uprising might have been because it severely affacted the 

mercantile interests. In Sirhind, Jalalabad and neighbouring 

3 

areas of Delhi merchants were the main losers. By Jahandar 
Shah’s reign the Mughals started befriending the Khatris by 

giving them lucrative offices. Sabha Chand, a munshl became 

- - _ 4 

dlwan-1 khallsa . 


The Sikh movement, however, retained support among 

the lower classes. There is little explicit reference, it 

5 

is true, to low-class grievances in Sikh literature. The 

manifesto of Guru Govlnd Singh did not refer to the sufferings 

6 

of the peasants. However, during later years, especially under 
Banda, the Sikh uprising does seem to have drawn strength from 
the oppression of the peasants by the Mughal officials. Banda' s 


1. Dabistan-i Mazahlb . 233. 

2. Khafi JShan, II, 673-74. 

3. Ibid. , 655-56. 

4. Cf. Muzaffar Alam ‘Sikh Uprising Under Banda Bahadur, 
1708-1715, PIHC , 1978, p. 518. 

5. Cf. Prof. Irfan Habib, Forms of Class Struggle in Mughal 
India, IHC, Bombay Session, 1980(Cyclostyled copy), p. 32. 

6. Zafarnama . cf. Ibid. 
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supporters were consisted of scavengers, leather dressers 
and other low-born. Warid says that a sweeper could, as a 
Sikh, share food with a raja of high status. Bar Singh whom 1 2 3 4 5 
Banda appointed subedar of Sirhind was also a low-born person. 

Banda enjoyed considerable support among some of the 

3 

zamindars in the Punjab region. The zamindars of Saharanpur, 

4 

Sirhind and Ropar gave help to the Mughals against Banda. 

Muzaffar Alam says that Banda predominatly got the 

5 

support of Jat zamindars . However, this does not seem to be 
correct in case of Delhi suba . Banda’ s revolt was mainly 
confined to Saharanpur and Sirhind sarkars where Jats had 
only secondary importance. In the sarkar of Saharanpur out 
of 33 p are anas only 7 returned Jat zamindaris in the 
statistics of the A 1 in . Pargana Saharanpur, which was the 
main target of the rebels did not have any Jat. zamlndari . 
Sarkar Sirhind returned Jat zamlndari in 15 parganas out of 
33 but these Jat zamindaris were mainly in the parganas — 


1. Warid, 391-2. 

2. f Ibratnama, 31a. 

3. See Muzaffar Alam' s article on ’Sikh Uprising! , PIHC, 
1978, 509 et passim. 

4. IbicU,, 510-511. 

5. Ibid., 512. 



Ghuram, Massigan, Habri, Pail, Chirak etc. — where the 

irrpaet of the uprising was less severe. The main centres 

Sirhind, Rppar, Sadhaura, MustafabSd, Shahabad and Sultanpur 

did not have Jat zandndaris . Only Samana, Thanesar and 

Khlzrabad had Jat zamlndarl and they also saw severe clashes 

between Banda and the Mughal forces. In Delhi sarkar some 

of the localities affected by the uprising had Jat zamlndarls , 

such as Kharkhauda - the place from where the uprising 

started - and Sonepat. However, in this sarkar . Its western 

parts which wae stronghold of Jats were not affected by 

Banda's activities. Similarly, sarkar Hissar Firuza where 

Jats were returned as zamindars in 19 out of 27 parqanaa 

1 

remained unaffected. 


1. A 1 in. I, 518-529; for further details see Chapter 6 on 
Zemindars . 


2 . . - Muzaf far Alam says that the column zamindar in 

the A* in * s statistics denotes just 'intermediary 
( khl^matguzar) and big zamindars alone* (Muzaffar Alam, 
512) • On the basis of this he hypothesizes that 'the 
large number of small unidentified zamindars were largely 
Jats who settled in the region for the last 3-4 centuries 
( Ibid .). However, the A* in has used the words bumi and 
zamffid&gs which do_not distinguish between small,' Inter- 
mediary or big zamindars . (For further details also see 
Irfan Habib, 'ibrms 62". ', IHC, 1980, p. 35 fn.l) , 
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